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Decentralization in Urban Government: 


I. Principles Supporting Decentralization. 


In approaching the issue of decen- 
tralization, we must attempt to define what 
kind of need we are responding to. We cannot 
afford an unsupported judgement as to the 
value of decentralization in general, much less 
as to its worth as regards some specific govern- 
mental function. The merit of any solution 
is contingent upon its relationship to the en- 
tire set of its motivating circumstances, 
without which the solution is an academic ex- 
ercise in the resolution of theoretical prob- 
lems. 


That is a consummation devoutly to 
be avoided. The exercise of government, and 
especially of urban government, is beset by 
enough real and urgent problems to obviate 
any necessity for formulating theoretical 
ones. If, therefore, we propose to discuss 
decentralization, we must establish what 
values are inherent in the concept, which 
values society may reasonably expect to 
derive from its application. 


It can be argued that the principle 
of subsideiarity supports governmental de- 
centralization, and it does, to some degree, 
but not necessarily in a useful fashion. The 
principal states that a given governmental 
function should always be performed by the 
smallest governmental unit capable of 
performing it effectively. This 


is a concept which common sense supports and 
which can be translated into the popular wisdom as: 
"You don't use dynamite to kill flies". However, 
the application is far from Clea te ig of course, 
always an open question as to what constitutes effec- 
tive performance. But, leaving that aside, there is 
the question of whether we mean the smallest exist- 
ing governmental unit capable of performing the 
function effectively. If we answer affirmatively, the 
principle cannot support innovation, but if we answer 
negatively, we are faced with a potentially infinite 
gradation of governmental units, each geared toa 
single function. 

It has been argued that, ina truly represen- 
tative government, the largest unit of government 
is the one best suited to almost all functions, as its 
statistical mass gives it the highest degree of immun- 
ity to aberrations from the popular will by individual 
elected representatives. In that argument; lie the 
seeds of the rationale in favor of decentralization. 
The statistical mass is valid only if we are adding 
identical things, that is, in a totally homogeneous 
society. In a heterogeneous and pluralistic society, 
the aberrations are not those of the individual elected 
representative; rather they are representative 
aberrations, divergent values inherent in the society 
and possessing a valid claim on the governmental 
processes of the society. But the larger statistical 
mass operates without regard to the validity of the 
claim, as though the society were, in fact, homogen- 
eous, While the resulting homogeneity will, of course, 


be affected by the variant inputs, the effect will be 


——E—— 


in inverse proportion to the size of the mass. Hence, 
‘for the claim to be effective, it becomes necessary 
to reduce the mass of the unit at which governmental 
activity takes place, thus increasing the unit's 
sensitivity, or responsiveness, 

In this argument,, then, it is clear that 
decentralization follows from an accomodation of 
diversity within the society, Our approach to decen- 
tralization is therefore predicated on the condition 
that it be so structured as to permit the flowering of 
a legitimate diversity and of the necessary political 
power to maintain that diversity. If, in the process, 
we can create more efficient government, that is 


all to the good. 


II, Approaching the Problem, 


It is both easy and tempting to sit down and 
de sign subsidiary units of government, The difficult 
tas\c is the functional calibration of these units and 
their introduction into the actual operating mechanism 
of government. 

Each of these considerations generates its own 
class of problems. Calibration involves defining 
the functions the new organ may be expected to per- 
form and the powers it needs to perform them. Thus, 
each plausible governmental function must be ana- 
lyzed as to the diversity of demand it serves and as to 
its own potential for decentralization, short of 
substantial deterioration. 

The introduction of a new political or quasi- 
political unit into a working gove rnmental structure 


is equally delicate. Perhaps the best analogy is 


one with which we have all grown familiar recently, 
that of organ rejection through immune reaction, In 
our case, too, the new organ should be chosen to 
match as closely as possible the characteristics 
of the recipient; identical twins and blood relatives 
are best. We also have to input factors which 
mitigate the immune reaction. | 

We thus generate a two-pronged approach 
to the problem. On the one hand, we would like form 
to follow function, and so proceed to a function by 
function analysis of government operations. On the 
other hand, we begin with some amorphous appro- 
ximation of existing forms which we hope to detail 
according to the particular demands of function, like 
a key blank which must be filed and fitted for a __ 
particular lock. 

A survey of the functions of urban government 
' yields a long and varied list of services, of which 
the following are just a part: | 

Lh}? Health 

2). Welfare 

3). Education. 

4), neies 

5). Fire Protection 

6). _ Judiciary 

7): Revenue Collection 

8). Real Property Administration (zoning, 

building codes, etc. ) | 
9). Parks and Recreation 
10). Development and Planning (physical facilities) 


ll.). © Economic Development 


lak Public Works 

13). Water Supply and Distribution 

14), Public Utilities (sanitation, transportation, 
) ete) 


15): Public Records 


These and similar functions are the raw 
materials for the analysis by which we hope to 
- define what any subsidiary governmental unit mus t 
be able to do. 
| Working from the other end, the unit must 


have, among others, the following characteristics: 


DF Be representative 

2). Enjoya measure of stability and 
continuity 

a); Be accountable for its fiscal steward- 
ship 

4), Have a modicum of checks and balances 


5). Have its primary responsibility to the 
public 


6). Enjoy sufficient powers to be effective. 


These aiid similar characteristics constitute a rough 
outline of the form of tlie proposed unit, defining 


what it must be, 
III. Defining Some Function. 


Given the limitations of time and personnel, 
a complete analysis of all the functions listed (not 
to mention all the possible functions) becomes in- 
eerie! It is further postulated that such an ana- 
lysis, after some point, yields ever diminishing 
returns. Under the circumstances, seven functions 


were chosen for'close scrutiny, with the feeling 


that each of these was exemplary for a class 
of similar functions. The order of discussion is 
unrelated to any intrinsic considerations. 

A. The Judiciary. 

The judiciary was sclected as a prime. 
example of a highly centralized and rigidified 
activity whose complexity, combined with the 
maces city for maintaining rigorous standards, make 
it minimally susceptible to decentralization. An 
analysis of court operations at various levels was under-_ 
taken, yielding the conclusion that, by and large, 
more pitfalls than progress were to be expected 
from tampering with the system. In the end, two 
minor recommendations were made: 

Ly: that more courts sit in the neighbor- 

hoods affected by their activities; and 

ay. that minor magistrates (justices of the. 

peace), sitting in their various commun- 
ities be given extended powers over 
minor criminal matters. These justices, 
paid by the state, should sit at hours 
when other courts are closed (although 
the justices need not be full time, and 
could work out a rotation, like doctors 

or pharmacists) to hear lesser mis- 
demeanors, minor traffic violations and 
set bail on other criminal cases. 

In fact, the second proposal promises to 
relieve some of the chronic congestion which besets 
our courts, as well as providing jurists with a greater 
knowledge of and sensitivity for local circumstances. 

B. The Police. 


The police proved to be an excellent example 


of a multiple function, operating under a single 
‘mame. When broken down, certain portions of 
the police function proved eminently Rattable to 
decentralization, others, not at all, 

In fact, the police function is already divi- 
ded in certain respects. For instance, 'meter 
-maids'', as they were originally called, have now 
been empowered to issue tickets for all parking 
violations. And, geographically, the Turnpike and 
MDC |. police patrol their own areas even when these 
fall within some municipal district. It is certainly 
clear that directing vehicular ne pedestrian traffic 
is different from patrol work, and that both are 
different from maintaining a crime laboratory. 

Happily, the functions which lend themselves 
least to decentralization are those which do not 
normally generate conflict situations within acom-, 
munity. Among these we include central record 
keeping (of criminals, stolen goods and vehicles, etc. ), 
the maintenance of an up-to-date crime laboratory, and 
a.hot pursuit capacity (including sophisticated commun- ~ 
ications equipment, helicopters, boats, etc. ). These 
functions should remain in the central police force. 

The conflict situations arise mostly from 
patrol activity confrontations in which a policeman 
eG is an obvious stranger in the community attempts 
to restrain persons belonging to the community from 
some behaviour which the policeman deams actually 
or potentially illegal. This generates a community 
solidarity which may otherwise seem to be nearly 
nonexistent. Ge is reminded of the Near Eastern 


-proverb: ''Me and my brother against my cousin, 


but me and my cousin against the stranger", 

The community should therefore provide 
its own police for patrol activities and run-of- the- 
mill law enforcement, as well as for traffic control. 
It should be noted that about sixty percent of police 
activity is vehicle or traffic related work, and does 
not, by and large, require the services of a fully 
trained and armed policeman. Given the authority 
to set its own standards, it is hoped that the com- 
munity would husband its human and financial 
resources by creating several. categories of police, 
thereby setting an example others might profitably 
follow. 

In practical terms, creation of a local force 
by the Model Cities Area is substantially similar to 
the City of Brookline's providing its own police. It 
would have the added benefit of releasing policemen, 
who would much rather be somewheye else, to areas 
of the city that desperately want them. Finally, by 
creating an indigenous police force which can operate 
without generating hostility and fear, better police 
services and protection can be provided to the com- 
munities involved. (This was the British experience 
in India, Hong Kong, and the West Indies), 

C. Education. 

Education is a topic even more fraught with 
emotional overtones than police, because it affects 
people through their children. Armed camps have 
already arisen on all sides of the issue and all sorts 
of conflicting interests are at stake. More than any 
other function, education requires us to return to 
first principles: that decentralization is a means of 


accomodating diversity in a heterogeneous and plura- 


listic society. | 
| Reviewing the three outstanding proposals 
for school decentralization, the King - Timilty 
Plan, the Bundy Plan, and the Racial Imbalance 
Amendment Plan, made it clear that no ready 
solution existed. (Events of the past month in New 
York and Boston have reinforced that convict} on), 
For the parent, the child, or the teacher, any plan 
that allows effective community control over the* 
school, merely substitutes one source of authority 
for another, and may, in the process, threaten 
necessary educational standards, 
The ideal solution would: 
1). Allow the community to run its own 
school system, | 
2). Allow the parent to choose between the 
community school and the central school, 
nF Allow teachers the same choice, 
4). Guarantee minimal educational standards 
in both. 
This could be done by decentralizing at the level of 
the individual school (preferably) or group of schools. 
Thus, all students at a given school can share the same 
physical plant and recreational and similar activities. 
The city and the community will each sponsor its own 
curricula within the school, each doing its own hiring, 
choosing its own texts, etc., and occasionally co-spon- 
soring some courses (especially such obvious ones as 
driver training, typing, etc.). Budgets and expenses 
' will be allocated on a per student basis. The state 
will accredit the schools, preferably on a performance 


basis, and will order a school's allocations stopped 


4fit fails, over some period of years, to measure 
-up to an acceptable standard. .The state will, if 
called upon to do so, set up separate standards 
and even special Wise ene for special schools 
which communities, or the city, may set up under 
the above formula. 

Added benefits of this plan may include 
greater use (over a longer period) of the physical 
plant and more adult education and training programs. 

D. Sanitation. 

Sanitation represents perhaps the function 
an can be decentralized with the least change and 
dislocation. The service is already set up on a district 
basis and the administrative change involved in having 
the district answerable to a different entity is trivial. 
But the catch is that, while this kind of decentraliza- 
tion is not difficult, neither is it terribly effective. 

It will enable the community to juggle schedules and, 
to some degree, personnel, but it will not enable it 
_to provide more services, or to change personnel, 
or to acquire equipment. 

The underlying problem, which we will have 
to face later on, is that the fifteen functions listed 
in II above, and the ones we are discussing now are, 
to borrow the military terminology, "line'' functions. 
Completing the matrix of city operations are the 
"staff" functions: purchasing, accounting, collective 
bargaining, etc. In some cases, suchas this one, 
it is they who bear the brunt of the significance of 
any decentralization effort, Classically, the unions 
representing the sanitation workers are city wide 


and bargain city wide. The purchase of equipment 


is performed by the city as is the allocation of funds 


for a given area, 

E. Health. 

We are concerned, really, with two different 
areas here, one of which is public health proper, 
and the other, health services. Public health involves 
epidemic control, chest X-rays, polio and flu 
vaccinations, etc. The advantages of local control 
via decentralization are, at best, remote. If anything, 
the advantage seems to lie in a good central facility 
with a well-equipped laboratory, which sends out 
teams. This saves the unnecessary duplication of 
expensive equipment. The principle exceptions exist 
in contraception and the control of venereal diseases 
which people are more or less. reluctant to confide 
about. Quite possibly, the community's activities 
in public health should be limited to providing a 
clinic in this field which would use the services (full 
or part time, according to demand) of one physician, 
and a local staff of counselors and interviewers plus 
very basic laboratory facilities (with the balance 
going to the central facility). 

Health services are something else entirely. 
The elements of that problem are national (and even 
international) in scope: a shortage af every level of 
health practitioners, physicians, registered nurses, 
practical nurses, etc., coupled with runaway costs of 
health care. There is nothing inherent in decentra- 
lization which would attract practitioners or provide 
the revenues to pay for health care. The necessary 
reforms: licensing non- physicians to perform certain 


tasks (as has been done with anaesthetist nurses), 


a systems approach to hospital construction, half-way 


"motels'' for convalescents, expanding the medical 
schools, allowing more foreign interns and residents 
to remain in the U.S., etc. are all beyond the i 
scope of the local community. | 
Above and beyond that, considering the dif- 
ficulties and expense the: City of Boston has faced 
with regard to the Boston City Hospital, it is worth 
considering whether the City and/or community as 
well as the patients might not be better off if the 
City were to purchase or provide basic health insur - 
ance for those who demonstrably could not afford it. 
In this context, we raise the question of a compulsory 
health insurance law. | 
'F. Housing Code Enforcement, 
There are three aspects to this function: 

1). Writing the law | | 

2). Making inspections 

3) eCourt aVneASinene 
As to (3), we have indicated (in (A) above) that sig - 
nificant changes in the judiciary are not recommended, 


‘ (In any case, less than one percent of all violations 


go to court, and less than one-quarter of the one percent | 


are complaint cases), 


There is no reason, a priori, why the community 


could not write its own housing ordinance, subject _ 
to judicial review, which could be counted on to protect 
rights in existing property from arbitrary or unreasonabl 
infringement. However, at present, the State Sani- 
| tary Code has effectively preempted the field, making ‘ 
the point somewhat moot. While there is something / _ 
x to be said for uniformity in this respect, the state | 


~, could designate its statute as a minimum standard, 


allowing municipalities to set a higher one, especially 


e-: 


‘ 
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for new or redeveloped buildings, 

Decentralizing the Housing Inspection Depart- 
_mentisa relatively trivial administrative chore | 
which deserves no extensive discussion, but shares, 
to a far lesser degree, the staff"! rhe dis - 
cussed in Sanitation (D, above). 

G. Transportation. 

Public transportation in the Boston area is 
a metropolitan function which leaves all the contri- 

' butors to its deficit unhappy. The MBTA, full of 

the spirit of another era, carries on the teaditicn of 
the Long Island and New Haven railroads. Nothing 
can be done, at this point, about the MBTA, except, 
as the song said about its predecessor (the MTA) 

“Neo pay and pay", 

The system, as it now Bees (and as it is 
being expanded) is predicated on the assumption that, 
if the outskirts and suburbs of the city are the donut 
to the core city's hole, trips will mostly take place 
between the donut and the whole. What has happened 
and is continuing to happen is that the donut gets bigger, 
the hole stays the same, fewer trips take place between 
the donut and the hole, and more trips take place from 
one part of the donut to another. | 

This means that there is now a place for 


mini-systems requiring low capitalization, smaller 


-' wehicles and flexible routing and scheduling techniques. 


Properly operated, these can be operated in the black 
and are within the means of the community. Once 


the first one is operational, communities may even 


i find private contractors they can license to set up 


oe, puch a service. hee ao 


IV. Completing the Matrix: "Staff" Functions. 


As has been indicated, these cross-functions 
permeate all others. Again, anything like a complete | 
analysis of these functions proved intractable under 
the circumstances, but we propose purchasing as 
a paradigm for the class. | 

As presently constituted, purchasing isa 
central agency function, governed by certain ruleg. 
Over five hundred dollars and under ve thousand 
dollars, there must be three informal bids. Over 
two thousand dollars, formal bids are required. Now, 
conceivably, a community purchasing agent might 
want to encourage Be phone development in his 
area by buying locally. At the same time, we do not 
want him to waste public moneys by paying outrageous 
prices, nor do we want him to use his position to line 
his pockets or those of his friends. . 

The resulting compromise is adapted from a 
method sometimes used in the construction industry 
' for a job that is relatively remote and independent | 
from the main office. Certain bulk goods on which 
taece is a volume. discount (gasoline, fuel oil, etc.) _ 
are contracted for by the central purchasing agency 
. directly with the manufacturer (Texaco, ‘Shell, etc. ), 
setting the price in the contract. The local purchasing 
agent orders the desired amounts as he needs them, 
generally through a local dealer. As to other pur- 


chases, the originator of the order will file two 


- copies of a field requisition indicating materials ordered 


plus one supplier and a price. One copy of the requi- — | 


- pition will go to the local purchasing agent and one to 


central purchasing, The purchasing agent will 

file a purchase order, one copy of which goes to 
central purchasing, Purchase orders for over 

five thousand dollars are invalid unless countersigned 
by central purchasing. Should the purchasing agent 
pay more for the goods than was indicated on the 
field requisition, he shall enclose an explanation, 
Also, should he pay more than ten percent or two 
hundred and fifty dollars (whichever is less) for any 
‘merchandise than central purchasing pays for the 
same merchandise, he shall furnish an explanation. 
In case, the explanation is unacceptable, a three-man 
board comprising one member from the state audi- 
tor's office, one from the local municipal unit, and 
one appointed by the chairman of the Boston Finance 
Committee shall hear the case. Acting unanimously, 
they may have him removed; a majority may censure 
him, except that, if he has twice before been censored, 


the majority may remove him, 
V. The Emerging Form of the Municipal Unit. 


The standard amorphous concept of the Commun- 
ity Development Corporation has not found much favor 
_in our thinking. We are speaking rather of a true 
Municipal Unit to which present political entities 
‘would cede or delegate power, tending to federalize 
the city, not ih all respects, but as regards certain 
‘selected functions. 

It would be a circums cribed township with both 


“a geographically and functionally defined scope of 


: activities. It would definitely have some kind of 


legislative component, equivalent to a city council 


or board of aldermen, It might very well not-have 
a political executive, but merely a salaried adminis - 
trator or manager,. | 7 

We ought now to define its powers to collect 
revenues, to issue bonds and to eueec tgs eminent 
domain. These are the kinds of political power we 
intend to vest in a Municipal Unit, as opposed to the 
quasi-commercial development function which we | 
reject in the Community Development Corporation. 
concept. If we can do this, we will have a close enough 


picture of the Municipal Unit. 
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Citizen Participation 


Background 


Within days of the initial announcement chat Boston was applying 


C 


for funds to plan a Model Cities Progra, residencs of the designated 
area began to organize so that they could have a significant role in 
the planning process. Two major Residenats' Confexences azpointed a 
mine-man Steering Committee to prepare several alternative plans for 
the direct popular election of a Modél Neighborhood Board. ‘The pian 
finally chosen by area residents was presented before the Boston 

City Council and, on the basis of preparatory work done, considerasie 


support was received from the Council. 
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fter three hours of, negotiation with the Mayo 
the plan for electing a Model Neighborhood boara was accepted and 


Siecrporetea ii%.c0 Boston's appiication for planning funds. Aa 


election committee immediately began the complex task of preparing 


for the special neighborhood election. 


On August 1, 1967, some 12% of the residents of tne Model Cit 


X< 


rea went to the polls to elect residents to the eighteen Board 
seats. With enthusiasm and belief in the possibilities of creating 
a Model City, the Model Neighborhood Board met for the first time 
on August 2, 1967. The assumption was that the election of a Board 
of residents (the first such elected Board in the country) was a 
strong step forward. 

After fourteen months the Board clearly realizes that it takes 
considerably more than an election for residents to understand the 
Model Cities program, to perceive their stake in its success, and to 
participate in its development and execution. 

Moreover, the events to date have strengthened our conviction 
that, unless communication with area organizations and organization 
of area residents has top priority, the Model City Program cannot 


succeed. 


Problems Raised during the First Year Planning Period 


The members of the Model Neighborhood Board have been confronted 
with the difficulty of establishing this program under the pressure 
of a too short planning schedule. None of the eighteen elected Board 
members had expertise in planning and only few had experience in : 
organizing and communicating with a large and complex community. For 
many of the Board members, the year has been like learning to swim in 
a whirlpool or to fly in a hurricane. - 

While the CDA was being organized, it was difficult to define 
clearly the role of the Board as a policy making body. The "Boston 
Model" of citizen participation during the planning period guarantees 
the independence of the Board. The Board and the CDA could function 
as separate groups, each developing plans for the Model City program. 
Only the ground rules for conflict over specific items to be inciuded 
in any application were spelled out. In practice, however, the Board. 
was wisely expected to fulfill an ongoing policy-making role with the 
CDA. Although this necessitated an intense relationship between the 
CDA and the Board, the structure of that relationship and the nature 
of the Board's role is only now being clarified. 

Feeling deeply the responsibility to represent the needs of their 
area's residents, Board members have tried to do their own research. 
They have sought out consultants and possible resources which lead 
to better understanding of highly technical and often complex 
proposals and plans for their areas. In addition, Board members have 
had to serve as community spokesmen and even lecturers. 

These demands have distracted seriously from planning consideration 
and, instead of focusing attention to separate committee and Board 
issues, has led to a shot-gun approach of trying to do all things at 
once, 

The Board was allocated $35,000 for staffing. The money, however, 
was not released until the Board had been operating for six months. 

A decision by the city government required that the money be spent 
only for salaries! Because of the former situation, the Board was 
forced to work for months without staff. As the pressure built up 
during that period, habits of operating were developed which were not 
easily changed. The latter situation meant that even when staff money 


did become available, Board members felt the need to raise funds for 


| 


necessary office expenses. Nonetheless, the Board has learned much 
about the ways a competent staff could be recruited and hired, and 
a proper personnel procedure should be developed. 

During the time when the Model Neighborhood Board has been trying 
to establish its role, pressures within the Modci City arca have been 
rising. Federal, state, and city programs are still being maintained 
and created without involving the residents in the process of planning, 
administration, or evaluation. Residents have become tired of programs 
which have promised much and delivered little. Many living within the 
Model City Area were hurt by earlier urban renewal projects, Suspicions 
and hostility aroused by other programs in the area could ‘now easily 
be directed toward the Model City Program. Board members have 
repeatedly run into this suspicion when explaining the Model Cities 
Program to community groups. 

Ongoing citizen involvement is not an easily reacied goal, however. 
No matter how much volunteer help has been given, a dependabie mechanism 
to bring about communication, publicity and convening of groups fox 
planning purposes is decidedly necessary. The board's efforts to 
communicate to their area and to organize the voices of the residents 
have led at times to frustration and exhaustion. Nonetheless, the 


experience has led the Board to envision and develop a mechanism and 


staff structure to accomplish the goal. 


Citizen Participation Work Program 


Boston's Model Neighborhood Board has established a simple 
organizational structure by which to carry out one of the highest ° 
priorities of the Model City Program: to inform local residents 
about the details of the Model City program and to enable those... 
wno will be effected by the program to have a legitimate role in 


shaping it. 


Model Neighborhood Board and Policy Committees 


The Model Neighborhood Board will be:the policy making organ 
of the city demonstration agency. It may initiate and will review 
and approve all plans and programs to be undertaken by the agency, . 
wnether as part of the Model Cities program and with Model Cities 
funds or otherwise. It will establish policies for the operation of 
the agency and will keep the activities of the agency under 
continuous review, in accordance with the procedures outlined below, 
to insure that those policies are adhered to; 

The Board will consist of 18 members, three representing each 
sub-area of the Model Neighborhood area, elected every two years by 
the people of the area, as prescribed in the resolution of the City © 
Council dated April 26, 1967, Approving Request for Financial 
Assistance to-Plan and Develop a Comprehensive City Demonstration’ 
Program. Present members of the Board will retain their positions 
until the first election, to be held in January, 1970.. 

The Board, which will be a non-profit corporation organized 
under the laws of Massachusetts, will have a Chairman, Vice Chairman, 
Secretary and Treasurer. In order to better perform its policy making 
functions, the Board will continue to be organized into seven Milestone 
Policy Committees, one each in the areas of Business and Employment, 
Housing, Recreation, Education, Legal Services, Health and Welfare. 
and City Services. Each such committee will have a chairman and. 
co-chairman, designated by the Chairman of the Board, and six delegates, 
one from each sub-area in the Model Neighborhood area chosen in 
the manner described below. Each Milestone Policy Committee will be 
‘responsible to the Board for planning, recommendations and policy 


review on matters falling within its jurisdiction. Plans, policies, 
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recommendations and programs considered by the Milestone Policy 
Committees will be presented to the Board for final action. 

The Board will maintain continuous contact with the residents of 
the Model Neighborhood area to obtain the benefit of their ideas, 
suggestions, criticisms and complaints on the Model Cities program. 
To this end, there will be a community participation program under 
a Community Participation Coordinator who shall report to the Board 
and operate under its direction. The coordinator will establish a 
headquarters in each sub-area, staffed initially by a sub-area 
coordinator, three neighborhood aides and a small clerical staff, 
The Board members representing each sub-area will have office 
facilities in their respective sub-area headquarters. in each 
sub-area Milestone Committees of residents of that sub-area 
paralleling the Board's Milestone Policy Committees wili be establishec. 
Each such committee will have principle responsibility for considering 
matters in its sub-area falling within its jurisdiction and wili 
communicate its views to the Board, through the community organization . 
structure. Each sub-area Milestone Committee will designate the 
delegate from its sub-area to the corresponding Board Milestone Policy 
Committee. It will be the duty of the Coordinator and the sub-area 
Coordinators in each sub-area to see that the community is properly 
organized and-that free channels of timely two-way communication 
are established between the Board and the community so that the 
informed views and ideas of the community can be brought to bear 
continuously on the policy making process. The Coordinator will be 
responsible for a comprehensive community education program in the 
Model Neighborhood area covering the Board's programs, problems, 
goals, and concerns. 

Working with the Board Coordinator will be a staff of communications 
experts hired on a part-time basis. Their responsibility will be to 
provide continuing training and supervision to area residents in 
communications skills. They will also help the Board develop an 


information dissemination and gathering system making use of the skills 


of local residents. 
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Model Cities Sub-Area Information and Mobilization Projects 

During the past year, much has been learned about what is necessary 
co involve residents in major social planning. Certainly excellent technicai 
assistance must be provided so that the information and insights of residents 
can inform and influence the planning process. However, it is equally 
important that a complex and remote plahning process become something 
which is understandable and visible. Residents must know how they can | 
relate to it if they are to participate. That task of conimUnigaaam has not 
been taken seriously by other federal programs. 

The Citizen Participation Program developed by the Model Neighborhood 
Coard will attempt to make an unusually complex program undersianaabie. 
This will be achieved partially through public meetings, planning committees, 
personal contacts and local organizations. The program wili also seex to 
develop new materials and methods of information dispersal and gathering. 

The Board has retained public communications counsel. They are al- 
ready working on the design of new printed materials and visuals such as 
posters, bulletin boards, outdoor signs, exhibits, and displays which will 
help those without expertise deal with complex information. 

At the Model Neighborhood Board headquarters an urban library wiil 
be established to gather, compile and disseminate information to area 
residents. 

Our store-front office in each sub-area is now being rented in centrally- 
located, high-traffic areas to serve as information and organization centers 
for the Model Neighborhood Board. They will be used in an effort to make 
clear the ways by which residents can participate in it. These local offices 


are a central part of the Board's plans to accomplish these tasks.” © 
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serving an area of some 12,000 people, each center will hold: 


ds office space for Board Representatives from 
its area. 
2. space for a Sub-area Coordinator, three neighbor- 


hood aides and a small clerical staff, 


3. space for the Area Director and operational staff undex the 
Model City Administrator located in that area. 
4, conference space for meetings of sub-area Milestone Committees, 
and ey 
5. display space for audio-visual communication of Model City 
programs and goals. 
The office will therefore be part of a communication network 
which will enable community residents to undexstand the program, 
communicate with each other and the. Board, and participate in giving 


dixection to the Model City Program. 


Communications Staff Training 

As soon as possibie, local residents will be nired as the first 
members of the Board's communications staff. The presence of three 
well supervised and trained neighborhood aides working in each area 
to organize their neighbors, to do staff work for Milestone Committees 
anc to disseminate information throughout their area, is necessary to 
the functioning of this citizen participation plan. 

The vital need for expertise in information and communications in 
all media in our city's low income areas can no longer be overlooked. 
There is an increasing demand for people who have special skilis to 
communicate effectively within inner city neighborhoods and the ability 
to communicate about inner city life throughout a greater metropolita 
area, The urban crisis makes the training of such people a high 
priority. 

Therefore, it is not the intention of the Model Neighborhood 
Board's urban communication program simply to prepare people for 
specially created positions within the Model Cities Program. the 
program will provide training and work with continuing supervision 
by experts in the field of communications. The goal will be to 
develop people with skills which are needed by many organizations and 
agencies in the urban community. 

The Model Neighborhood Board has held discussions with Dr. Otto 
Lerbinger of Boston University School of Public Communications and with 
the Information Gathering Services division of Harvard Student Agencies, 


Inc. They have agreed to offer intensive and continuing classroom 


and field training in the following areas: 
Planning and staff assistance for public meetings and committee 
work, 
Writing and researching informational material. 
Neighborhood information dissemination. 
Developing programs and spot announcements for radio and television, 
Press relations and journalism. 
Group motivation. 


Information gathering and opinion surveys. 


‘It will be the responsibility of the Community Participation 
Coordinator to coordinate this training with the other organizational 
cuties of the team of residents. 

Direct contact will be made with the newspapers and broadcast 
Stations asking them to assign a staff member to Model City Area 
coverage. This will establish a relationship with and access to the 
media for the Board and other groups, and it will make it easier for 


trainees to become involved in actual press work, 
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ONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


action I: LONG RANGE PURPOSES AND GOALS 


e long range purposes of the Model Cities effort in the 
eld of economic development cannot be isolated from its 
neral purposes in other sectors. The most encompassing 

id specifically economic objective is to have each in- 
vidual and family resident in the area achieve self- 
ifficiency. Because a free and open society must permit 

es members largely to define their own needs and objectives, 
lf-sufficiency cannot be rigidly and precisely predicted, 
at it can reasonably be expexted to encompass the basic 

eeds for healthful and pleasant living conditions (adequate- 
7 balanced and priced food, Clothing, and shelter) and the 
mvenience of easy mobility, usefulness, and the exercise 

- full social rights and powers normally granted in the 
ciety. Beyond these objectives, however, there are also 

€ important purposes relating to the achievement of a 

mse of community identity and well-being, the purpose of 
tking the designated neighborhood area a truly model and 
ftractive one in which to live, work, learn and play. 


@ broader range of objectives which motivate this effort 
Mand not only an increase in the general level of economic 
tivity in the Model Neighborhood Area, or a rise in the 

wel of its economic base, but that the benefits of such 
velopment be localized to a maximum degree. Thus, the 
Phasis is placed on the tasks of expanding the range of 
rticipation of local residents in the ownership of capital 
qd productive resources, located both within and without 

S area, and not only the up-grading of jobs located in the 
€a, but also the achievement of maximum representation in 

i@ best of these jobs and the capacity to hold them anywhere. 
(© Boston Model Cities Program does not anticipate achievement 
| the maximum economic impact in the shortest period of time, 
i} rather, the most rapid advance possible towards the 
hievement of its long-run goals. These goals can be stated 
| terms of three propositions: 


1. There should be maximum community participation in 
the economic development activities of the program. 


2. These developmental activities should be rationalized 
as much as is feasible so that they fit a general 
) and fairly coherent plan, which fully utilizes the 
resources and opportunities of the area and also 
honors the values and aspirations of the local 
residents. 
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3. The economic, social and symbolic benefits that 
such activities may generate should be as 
localized in their impact as is possible. 


Maximizing Community Participation: The import of this long~ 
run goal has been ably one of the organizations promoting 
economic development projects in the Model ones Area:+ 

"... in order for black Americans to shave 
the forms and favors of the American economy 
on a basis of equality with white Americans, 
they must develop a more cohesive community 
and achieve a more satisfactory relationship 
with the general society as a group. They 
must acquire a genuine basis for confidence 
in the utility of their preparation." 


One of the fundamental faults of the conventional programs of 
manpower and economic development programs, in the estimation 


of CIRCLE, is that they have ignored the need of such communities 

to lessen their dependency and to increase the capacity of the : 
local citizens to affect and control the economic, social and | 
political institutions within their communities. Such programs | 
have generally been unwilling to confront honestly the issues : 
of power and control because of their failure to appreciate | 
the role which social and psychological factors play in main- 

taining poverty. A focus on welfare emphasizes the "end 

product services" such as education, job-training, housing, 

etc. without much concern for questions of how, or by whom 

such services are to be provided. Approaching members of the 
impoverished communities 


ite 

CIRCLE ASSOCIATES and the New England Community Development 
Corporation, “Accelerated Business and Economic Development 
in Urban Ghettoes - A Proposal." July 1968. Although the 
CIRCLE Proposal focussed on the special needs of the black 
community, the three indices referred to are applicable to 
a Model Cities development program aimed at benefiting its 
entire citizenry. 
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in this way demands that they enter the "mainstream" of 
American life on an individual-by-individual basis. This 
is an approach which pursues a goal of dispersing and 
dissolving the black communities, something which is 
realistically neither attainable nor desirable. 


Rationalizing Development in Urban Ghettoes: Existing 
programs of economic development promotion in economically 
depressed areas generally suffer from three types of 
limitations: (1) they involve relatively few people, 
(2) they cannot promise significatnt upward social 
-and economic mobility because they involve small scale 
business operations, marginal skills or training for 
opportunities which are neither predictable nor tangible 
-and they offer only dead-end jobs in obsolete industries, 
-and (3) they fail to generate symbols of collective 
achievement and resources for consolidation of a sense 
of community and self-direction among the citizenry. 


To achieve significant progress in institution building 
in these communities, the ghetto communities must go 
beyond the prevalent "welfare" or "entry-level" and 
small business focus to development. It must seek to 
rationalize the development procee in order to achieve 
“objectives which go beyond the creation of jobs at the 
entry level for the unemployed. 


Rationalization can be achieved by creating a core network 
}of mutually supportive locally-owned commercial and 
industrial enterprises which can supply many of the 

basic and primary products needs of the ghetto community. 
These enterprises should seek to become competitive and 
Viable in an open market situation. The ghetto community 
must employ strategies of development which are analogous 
to those employed in the underdeveloped nations. It 

Must aim at import substitution and the development of 
exports, in order to reverse the flow of capital out 

of the community and to begin to capitalize on the 
multiplier effect one would normally expect to realize 
from an input of new resources. Of course, the ghetto does 
not have the kind of taxing power or authority which an 
underdeveloped country could use to localize the pay-offs 
of its development and of the exploitation of its resources. 
Therefore, it must develop new institutions which can, 

by other means, collect and centralize the capital necessary 
for its economic development, and it must find ways to 
orient the benefits of such development to the local 
population as a whole. 


Localizing the Benefits of Economic Growth: .In the 
course of coming years, one can reasonably expect a good 
deal of economic growth to occur in the ghetto areas of 
Boston. Already many new programs have been established 


to promite business, or to carry out programs of general 
economic development. Many new private corporations are 


being formed. No doubt some of these programs afid projects 
will prove to be unviable or unnecessary and they will = 
disappear. Many will prove themselves useful by surviving 
and growing in open competition. However, few of them aim 
to benefit the whole community at large. Most often they are 
designed to benefit primarily the individuals who belong 

to them. Such individuals may live in the local community, 
and thus, through their own individual advancement generate 
higher levels of income in the community, and for those 

few they may employ, but this may not suffice to satisfy 

the community's collective needs. Some aspect of the 
development program should be structured so that they 
distribute to the community at large the gains they may 
generate. 


In summary, therefore it seems evident that the Model 
Cities development program should do more than merely 
promote a development program in its own name, through 

its own mechanisms. It should also attempt to achieve the 
fullest possible impact from the great energy that already 
exists in the target community, and to complement and 
orient the many programs already underway, both by local 
and by out-side private and governmental sponsors. It 

can do this by giving certain kinds of direct assistance 
to these groups. More importantly, it can rationalize 

the gemeral process of economic change by devising a 
general set of investment priorities based on careful 
research concerning the lines of business development 
which offer the most promising opportunities for growth 
for long-term viability and competitiveness, and which 
capitalize on the comparative advantages of the Model 
Neighborhood Area and its residents. Thus it will be 
important for the Model Cities development agencies to 
establish extensive and firm ties with all the other major 
centers of economic activity and business promotion in 

the community, whether public or private. 


Section II: THE SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 
OF MANPOWER AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


We do not attempt to set outer limits to the objectives 
of the Boston Model Cities Development Program because 
existing levels of information and experience do not 
permit precise prediction of the future needs and trends - 
of the Model Neighborhood Area. Rather, we attempt to 
define a centrai thrust of the effort, so that there 
develops a clear sense of its priorities and its general 
character. Economic development and employment oppor- 
tunities in the area will rest on three foundation 
stones: 
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A. full exploitation of the existing resources 
with the area, 


B. attraction into the area of new resources, 
and 


C. exploitation of those resources outside the 
area which are accessible to it or its 
residents. 


Equal weight is placed on each of these foundations, However, 
for each there are some discernible priorities. 


A. Full Exploitation of Local Resources 


1. Establishing a well researched general develop- 
ment plan for the area: 


It is not surprising that we know more about 
the economic needs and resources of some 
foreign countries that we do about the Model 
Neighborhood Area. Basic economic data for 

the general metropolitan Boston area exists; 
however, not enough detailed information con- 
cerning local communities within the Boston 
area yet exists in identifiable form. The 
deficiency of organized economic data becomes 
glaring when one attempts to rationally 
prioritize development approaches and projects 
for a small, artificial economy like the Boston 
"Model Neighborhood Area." It is usually 
possible, however, to add together units of 
data from various communities to get an 
aggregate picture,.’ Approaching the problem 
from the other side, it is extremely difficult-- 
often impossible--to breakdown unsystematized 
aggregate data on the metropolitan area to 
determine economic trends and potential in a 
locality. No study yet made of the Boston area 
permits one to clearly determine, a) how many 
of various kinds of businesses there are in the 
Model Neighborhood Area, b) at what levels of 
business, c) with how many employees from what 
areas, and d) with how many customers and from 
Where. Thus the first priority for a development 
effort that seeks to approach its tasks know- 
ledgeably and efficiently is the carry out the 
necessary studies to produce a general development 
plan. Given the existence of several economic 
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development and business promotion organiza- 
tions and efforts in the target community, such. 
a plan would serve the important function of 
guiding and orienting all their efforts, and 
not merely establishing some goals for the 
Model Cities Program's own development agencies. 


A people-oriented economic development project like the 
Model Neighborhood Program should have the following 
data with which to plan: 


Ae 


A Household Survey 


If the Model Neighborhood Area is to be thought 
of as an economic market, it is important to 
know where it stands now, what are the present 
needs and desires (which will give us insight 
into commercial market opportunities), and 
what will likely happen to this market within 
the next three to five years. The following 
types of information would be relevant for this 
purpose, and to a large degree, already exists, 
(Department of Labor Survey of Sub- -Emp loyment 
in the Slums of Boston, 1966). 


abi PROT ton on Household Patterns 
1) Growth of Households 
2) Size of Income 
3) Places of Employment 


4) Household Size 


5) Shelter Costs ~- Income Ratio 
6) Form of Tenure 
-- Rental 


-- Ownership 
7) Household Mobility 


Ls Information Relating to Skills Levels, 
Needs and Patterns of Employment 
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1) Type Jobs Held 
2) Job Mobility 
3) Education and Training Background 


iii. Information Relating to Business and 
Employment-Related Attitudes 


1) Orientation Toward Achievement 
Motive 


2) Attitudes About Enterprenurial Acitivi- 
ties 


b. A Survey of All Business and Manufacturers 
in the Model Neighborhood Area 


This basic information is necessary for a number 
of objectives: 


1) To determine how many potential 
jobs there are with existing 
commerical enterprises in the 
community; 


2) To determine how many businesses are 
run by non-resident owners who are 
considering selling their business 
within the next three to five years; 


a} To determine what present businesses 
offer the best potential for expansion, 
and thereby greater employment; 


4) To determine the major management 
problems of existing businesses 


-- so that owners may be helped more 
systematically, 


-- so that new owners may avoid 
early pitfalls. 


The EDA "Confidential Manufacturers Data Sheet: may be used 
to gather much of this information. Information about 
Specific businesses includes: 


1. Size (income, personnel, space) 


2. Capital mix 
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Unfilled orders (market demands ) 


Intentions (location, expansion products 
diversification or specialization). 


A Survey of Market Opportunities for 
Neighborhood Businesses 


Since the Model Neighborhood Area is not a 
closed economy, it will be important to 
determine at an early date the potential 

for market expansion of existing or new 
businesses. Many indigenous businesses do 
not have enough funds to do market analysis 
on their own. This is, therefore, an 

area where outside financial assistance could 
be helpful. 


Another important study would be to survey the 
requirements for large-scale businesses to 
establish plants in, or very near, the Model 
Neighborhood Board could attempt to structure 
certain sections of the Area to meet them. 
Here the Model Neighborhood Board would be 
functioning like an underdeveloped country 
trying to make neighborhood conditions appeal- 
ing to outside capital. 


A related project would be to determine what 
type of businesses, large and small, could be 
initiated by Model Neighborhood residents 
with the help of the Model Cities Program. 


Conducting the Development Plan Study: 


The Model Cities Program will have to acquire 

a staff of its own, capable of carrying out 
these surveys and analyses, or it will have 

to contract with other organizations or agencies 
to have this function performed. If it prefers 
to have its own research and planning staff, 

a full time staff of approximately eleven (11) 
people will be needed, in addition to about 

ten (10) people to carry out field interviews 
and about four (4) consultants. Such staff 

and project would require about $111,000. 
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A number of competent consulting firms exist 
in the Boston area which would be capable of 
carrying out such a study. Several are 
located within the MNA and are owned and operated 
by its residents. In some cases such firms 
might be able to complete such a study for less 
than the above budget figure, but in several 
cases no doubt it may cost more. 


Examples of in-community organizations include: 
a) CIRCLE ASSOCIATES, INC., b) URBAN RESEARCH, 
and, c) HAMIL ASSOCIATES, INC.’ Other consulting 
firms operative in the Boston area include: 
meee euLctle, Inc., the Organization for Social 
and Technological Innovation, Harbridge House, 
Peat-Marwick-Livingston Inc., and Abt Associates. 
’ 
2. Developing Entreprenurial Activities and Expanding 
Business Activity in the Model Neighborhood Area 


In the last decade, there has been a decline in the total 
population of the Model Neighborhood Area and also a 
decline in the number of businesses operating in the area. 
Despite this decline, there is reason to believe that the 
area can support a variety of new business ventures. 


In the Grove Hall area, and along the Blue Hill Avenue 
commerical strip, some eighty-seven business establishments 
closed or left the area between 1966 and 1968, more than 
one-third the 1966 total of such establishments.wk /pRis? 


exodus, concentrated among small commercial establishments 
may have facilitated the emergence of larger, concentrated 
shopping and other commercial centers. 


It seems reasonable to expect that enterprising and well- 
advised and informed residents of the Model Neighborhood 
Area, who can acquire access to the necessary capital and 
Credit, will be able to exploit the opportunities for 
businesses development and growth provided by the general 
economy of the Greater Boston area. We discuss the means 
for exploiting many of these opportunities in our considera- 
tion of ways to attract new capital to the area, and ways 

to exploit the general economy. 


1. R.M. Poor, White Business After the Riots in Roxbury 
ABCD, Aug. 1968, p.18. 
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There are alos present unexploited opportunities and --- 
several ones coming into -eing as a result of the many 
programs both publicly and privately-sponsored, which 
promote social and economic change. The Model Cities 
Program can do much to facilitate the realization of these 
opportunities. In this respect, a number of priorities 
and general criteria have been established in order to 
guide efforts along these lines toward maximum impact: 


1. The Model Cities agencies should attempt to 
promote a whole cluster of businesses which 
make up a relatively coherent whole of mutually 
supportive enterprises, so that they may service 
each other and thereby reduce their costs, 
and simultaneously achieve a stable and predictable 
market. If developed in this way, opportunities 
may be found to nuture fledgling enterprises 
which must pass through the initial stage of 
infancy into a more viable maturity. The 
objective is to achieve business enterprises 
of some size which are viable in the long run 
on a competitive basis on the open market. 


2. The Model Cities agencies should attempt to 
maximize the effectiveness of existing programs 
and business promotion efforts, by giving them 
a variety of technical assistance supports 
(market surveys, identification of relevant 
public and private funding programs and 
preparation of applications and supportive 
documentation), and most importantly, by 
facilitating the acquisition of venture and 
equity capital, either through direct investment 


in their operations, or by securing loans or 
grants. 


3. The Model Cities agencies should emphasize 
Support to those developmental projects that 
have the highest payoffs for residents of the - 
Model Neighborhood Area, not only in terms of | 
jobs, but also in terms of the benefits of 
Surplus earnings, the stimulation of additional 
local business development (multiplier effect), ‘| 
relevance to basic needs in the local communi- 
ties, and commitment to the general social, and 
economic up-lift of the seat community (in that 
order of priority). 


mal te 


The Model Cities agencies will concentrate its 
business promotion efforts first around the 

tasks of establishing promising middle-sized 
business enterprises that are owned by local 
residents, whether or not the husinesses are 
located in the area. This is not to say that 

the Model Cities program will not promote small- 
scale businesses, or large industrial enterprises, 
Rather, it is to suggest that priority will be 
given to business promotion. A number of existing 


governmental and private programs exist to assist 


in the up-grading and creation of very small 
businesses (that gross under $70,000/yr. or 

the average). Large-scale industrial development 
almost always will require massive investments 

of private capital and will most likely result 
only from the active interest of existing indus- 
trial establishments. 


Model Cities should given priority’support and 
should encourage the creation of business enter- 
prises in fields where members of the Model 
Neighborhood Area have a discerniblecomparative 
advantage. Such advantages may inhere in the 
location of the area, in the fact that the rebuilding 
activities which will be in full swing in the Model 
Neighborhood Area over the course of the next two 
decades will naturally favor competent local busi- 
nesses in certain fields of endeavor, (such as con- 
struction, crafts and journeyman fields, building 
supplies of all kinds, trucking and hauling, manage- 
ment, maintenance, etc.). Advantages also inhere 

in the needs of the economic development programs in 
the area as well as the programs of social renovation 
under way there, (thus manpower training, and various 
fields of education, especially black history, general 
curriculum development in educational subjects re- 
lating to black people may constitute business ac- 
Exvity). 


Many of the business opportunities open to Model 
Neighborhood Area residents on a preferred basis in- 
volve activities which they may already carry on, but 
without compemsation. Child care centers, youth 
centers and recreational programs, dance and music 
studios, a security patrol and traffic control opera- 
tions may all be put on a profitable business basis. 


There is a very distinct comparative advantage to 
businesses which are black owned which may operate in 
the Model Neighborhood because of the fact that so 
much of the money flowing into the area comes from the 
federal, state and local governments and carries with 


it obligations to offer equal employment opportunities. 
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In many fields, only businesses built up by or with 
Model Neighborhood Area residents will be able to 
offer satisfactory proof of equal employment ~" 
opportunity for minority group members. Just as 
the pressures of the courts, of governmental 
agencies (such as the Affirmative Action Bureau 

of the Department of Commerce) can be used and 

are being used to achieve a fairer distribution 

of job opportunities to individual members of the 
minority groups, so they can be used to assure 
fairer access to contract opportunities for 
minority-owned business establishments. 


Criteria for Enterpreneurial Activities: The 
Model Cities development agency should have a 
small staff which can evaluate proposals for 
business creation and/or transfer (to ownership 
by local residents) and which can identify the 
needed new projects and facilitatesthe writing 

of the necessary proposals and prospects for 
financing. The criteria which such a staff might 
apply to such projects fall into two broad 


categories: 
te Basic services that are required by the 
community. 
Bie General husinesses services. 


Basic Needs: The maintenance and resupply of those elements 
which go into making up and perpetuating the community are 
considered to be its "basic needs." These needs of the 
residents of the Model Cities Area are related to other 
economic problems that are typical of the community. ‘Two 
deteriorating economic factors plague the Model Cities Area: 


1) A median family income that is far below the 
U.S. urban family average. 


2) The cost of basic need goods charged by the 
present businessmen is more than coincidentally 
higher than similar goods sold in other 
communities. 


These two factors make it imperative to establish the 
indigenous people of the Model Cities Area in basic need 
businesses to raise the general economic level, and to 
deal more equitably withtkheir fellow residents. 


ae 


‘The special criteria which should be applied to new 
business starts in the MNA which are assisted by the 


Model Cities development agency to respond to the 
Basic Needs are a) that it must fulfill some need 
that is normally fulfilled within the locality by 
Similar businesses in other communities having a more 
stagle economic structure, and b) that local satis- 
faction of the need must not be at the expense of 
economical operation if this has been proven feasible 
in other communities, and c) that the community's 
population and purchas&mg power should be large enough 
to support the business on a permanent basis. 


General Business Starts: The Model Cities devélopment 
program shouiid concentrate on facilitating the creation 

of new "Small Business" establishments of medium size, 

‘in addition to providing assistance for the successful and 
rapid transfer to local ownership of existing businesses 

of this type or larger. The definition being used here 

is that the establishment should be not less than one-third 
and not more than one-half the size which the Small 
Business Administration: 


Manufacturing concerns 250-15000 workers 
Wholesale $5 million gross sales 
Retail $1 million gross sales 


The geneualeccriteria which should be applied to new 
business starts include the following: 


1 ae 


3, 


The business in question should be accessible to 
residents of the MNA in terms of management and 
employee requirements. 


The growth of the business should depend on skills 
which can be found or feasibly produced among 

MNA residents. (For example, a chemist, working 
with a foreman, salesmen and low trained workers 
can produce significant quantities of intermediate 
and even finished goods which enjoy a profitable 
market). 


The business should have line positions with 

techniques which are easily taught within the 
framework 6f the manpower training facilities 
available to the community. 
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4. The business should have access to inventory needs 
(raw materials, intermediate materials and ne: 
finished goods used as inputs or stock). Pro- 
curement should be at competitive rates with 
alternative suppliers. 


5. The business venture should promise a reasonable 
profit, considering the industry, local needs, 
and alternative opportunities. All available 
pertinent data should be studied with respect 
to the business, such as the data used by 
reputable investment analysts: 


-- the overall market teend 

-- cost of goods sold versus competition 
-- ratio of net pmofits to net sales 

-- ratio of fixed assets to net worth 

-- amount of working capital 

-- competitiveness of thé market 


The Model Cities development agency will have to evaluaté= _ 
all proposed business ventures to determine the worthiness 
of the specific undertaking, despite the general priorities 
and criteria. A study 6f the potential market must be 
conducted to substantiate the existence of an adequate 
market for the business. The standard data or "business 
ratios" should be measured against general averages for 

the industry. Such measurements can also be used to 

set realistic growth and progre-s criteria. 


To realistically assess the positive opportunities for 
business developmant within the Model City Area of Boston 
a step by step analysis is needed of the many variables 
which affect ascension or decline of an industry as a 
whole. Care must be taken to note the peculiarities 

of variant sub-industries which may have deviant growth 
patterns to those of the overall industry. Industries 
and sub-industries both inside and out the Model Cities 
Area can be looked upon as declining with respect to 

new employment, yet the industry may be successful in 
terms of its profit picture based on a comfortable labor 
replacement factor. A close study of multiple factors 
affecting the industry in question must be studied. 


The changing patterns in emptoyment in the U.S. of non- 
white workers do give us some indication as to where 
the need for labor is likely to be greatest in coming 
years and to which industrial markets are likely to be 
most viable. 
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A study prepared by the Metropolitan Planning Council 

to project the economic growth, both in terms of industry 
and employment, in Eastern Massachusetts and the Boston 
SMSA found the following: 


GENERAL: 


Ls 


(for the period 1960 to 1980 and beyond) 


National growth will be transmitted into the 
region through industries serving primarily 
national markets, this sector accounting 

for approximately 1/3 of the gross regional 
product and approximately 35% of total 
employment. 


Real output and income of the region is expected 
to more than triple by 2000 but the employment 
will increase only 1/2 again because of increased 
productivity. 


PROJECTED INDUSTRIAL GROWTH: 


Ll. 


Manufacturing industries will account for a 
diminishing share of the region's total output, 
a result of a more rapid growth rate in non- 
manufacturing industries. 


Non-durable manufacturing in the area will decline 
by 1980 to 45% of the output from previous 49% 

and thus the regions economy MAY BECOME LESS 
STABLE. 


The region will continue to be dependent on 
industries providing goods and services for 
national defense, space and oceanographic 
programs for about 12% of output. 


Fastest growing are the non-manufacturing 
industries of finance, real estate, insurance 
and professional services. 


LABOR MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT: 


a 


Boston SMSA will account for 79% of total wage 
and salary employment by 1980 (79% of eastern 
Massachusetts Area). 


High employment rates and relatively slower 
increases in labor supply, will create a tight 
labor market (360,000 jobs for 315,000 workers 
by 1980). 


gy fg 


3. Transition from blue to white collar work 
will continue while the bulk of blue-collar 
work by 1980 will be in apparels, fabricated 
metals, electrical and non-electrical machinery, 
construction, and wholesaling. 


4. New demands for employees will be found in 
government, medical services, education, 
with special concentration in apparel, 
machinery, construction, and wholesaling. 


Table # 1 


Employment changes by industry from 1963 to 1980; 


% change (000) change 


Food -9.8 ah Pe 
Textiles -14.1 -2.6 
Apparel +6 v1 + Zee 
Lumber -17.2 «9 
Furniture +26.4 +1.4 
Paper dA: Pe +4.3 
Printing Les 0) +3 te 
Chemicals +7.5 + 58 
Petroleum +22.2 +02 
Rubber -4.7 -1.0 
Leather +16.6 +6.5 
Stone & Glass P2000 heen! 
Primary Metals +8.7 + .6 
Fabricated Metals +58.0 +10.6 
Non-electric Mach. 1572 +6.0 
Electric Mach. +31.2 -20.0 
Trans. Equipment =? od ~Zi 
Instrumant -6.9 =“Ic3 


Misc. Poles +6.4 
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TABLE # 2 
1963 1980 Change 

(000) 8&8 (000) g (000) 
Profession and Tech. pea4a 2147 289°.6  Ul7s9 105.2 
Managers & Officers Lio a3 145.6 Life 2856 
Clerical Zoe Ae. BS 596 20 te 2 2:30 994.1 
Sales Li SZ 9.2 148.9 S32 es We 
Crafts & Foremen Gag fey e's O P95 3G ioe 336 
Operatives 2352,00- 18 %9"7 BS 5.46) ts eae 19.8 
Service Workers | Loss G5 158.6 9.8 Si 
Laborers Meay 323 442515 cae ef 
Others RUS ee 25.9 13:6 Se 

TABLE # 3 


Distribution of Employment in Manufacturing Industries: 


1963 1980 1990 
Electrical Mach. 16 £2 18.6 18.9 
-~Non-Elect. Mach. LOZ Joe t Bete 
Leather 9.9 10.2 10:;0 
Food 8.0 -— -- 
Apparel Tae pa oe oa 
Fabricated Metals -- 720 11.0 
Printing -— S20 335 
All Other Mfg. 48.8 AT <2 3953 
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TABLE # 4 


Employment in Non-Manufacturing Industry Groups: 


1963 1980 Change 

(000) 4000) % 
Retail Trade 209 can 27.120 SP are] 
Wholesale Trade TAs 95a 29.3 
Finance, Insurance 

and Real Estate fe LoD eee 49.7 

Medical Services 46.9 83.9 76.8 
Education 43.1 66.2 53.4 
Misc. Services 14.5 36.9 154.5 


* Metropolitan Area Planning Council, Economié@ Base 


and Population Study for Eastern Massachusetts, 
Volume II. 
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The Problem: There are many resources in the MNA, but these 
do not provide maximum support to the residents and businesses 
of the local area. Very few of the local businesses are 
owned by resident members of minority groups. Only about one 
hundred eighty (180) of the businesses in Boston were owned 
by black people in 1967. Yet, an impressive amount of 

money flows through the area. The annual disposable personal 
income which comes into the ghetto economy has been estimated 
to amount to $80 million, but this changes hands once, for 
the most part, and then leaves the community in the form of 
salaries, income and profits paid to non-resident workers 

and owners. In this respect, the ghetto economy is very 

much like that of a colonial country. 


Thus, a significant part of the problem of achieving higher 
levels of income and an expanded economic base in the MNA 
involves not so much the task of generating new development, 
though that is important, but of increasing the local impact 
of the new and existing economic activities which already 

go on in the area. One way significantly to up-grade the 
economic position of MNA residents would be to have them 
achieve ownership of the profitable enterprises which already 
operate in their community. 


Prog rams 


Following are some of the government and private programs which 
would be relevant to the kinds of undertaking we are discussing: 


L. Small Business Administration: 
A. Project Own 
Be Exonomic Opportunity Loans 


o. 502 Loans 


D. Small Business Investment Corporations 
E. SCORE--provision of management counseling 
F. Management Courses 
G. Conferences, clinics, and workshops 
5. Production and marketing assistance for new products 
rns "8-A" and other contract procurement programs 
ite Economic Development Administration's Technical 


Assistance Program 
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Department of Labor MA-4 Training Programs 
NDEA: other HEW educational assistance programs 
Local organizations established to sponsor or’ 
assist businesses; e.g. the Department of Commerce 


funded Small Business Development Center and 
various private corporations in the local community. 


Limitations of Existing Programs and Legislation 


dis 


Lack of funds for pre-investment phase: The initial 
efforts to develop a prospectus on a particular 
business, or to carry out market surveys or 
feasibility studies often requires more "local 
share" money than one can reasonably expect 

to come out of the ghetto community. EDA 

Technical Assistance does not fully meet 

this need. Small amounts of seed money are a eruesy 
either on a grant or loan-guarantee basis. 


Lack of sufficient funds to cover down payment, 
local share and equity venture capital needs. 
Existing Government programs guarantee no more 
than 90% of commercial loans and often will 
underwrite only 70% of such loans for capital 
needs. Operational capital is very hard for 
ghetto businesses to acquire in substantial 
amounts. In some cases, 100% financing is 
needed; the building up of local equity can be 
scheduled over time thereafter. 


Lack of managerial talent to run businesses 
transferred to local ownership in the immediate 
aftermath of sale. There is also the need for 
on-the-site management training that is free of 
the tensions which usually exists between the 

new local owners and the original owners. The 
Original owners are often spiteful as a result 

of their growing difficulties in the ghetto 
economy. They doubt the feasibility of 
transferring management to local people. They 
want out as soon as possible. The new owner- 
Managers are also likely to be edgy and assertive 
(the more so if they are relatively inexperienced). 
A middle man may often be needed to take over the 
management functions from the original owner, in 
order to train a local manager with little func- 
tion and maximum learning. 
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4. Existing government programs largely ignore the 
Management bottleneck which exists in the 
process of achieving local ownership of 
businesses in the innercity. Training 
programs which focus only on the hard core 
are not suited to the task of generating 
employment opportunities, even for the 
hard core unemployed, in locally situated 
businesses under local ownership. Such 
businesses must have competent management 
before they can improve employment opportunity 
for the hard core unemployed. 


ous The existing SBDC transfer and entrepren- 
eurship program does not emphasize enough the 
need to transfer middle size businesses. 


Approach to Solving the Problem 


The Model Cities Program will establish two operations to 
accomplish the task of transferring businesses in the MNA to 
local ownership and management: (a) A Business Brokerage, 
and (b) An Institute of Inner-City Business Management 
Training. 


A. Business Brokerage: The Model Cities CDC will estab- 
lish a brokerage in collaboration with the exist- 
ing Small Business Development Center in order to 
transfer at least one hundred existing businesses 
of average net worth of $100.00 to local ownership 
and management. 


To accomplish this purpose the Brokerage will have to: 


a. Establish a Fund which can purchase or make 
possible the purchase of businesses 
voluntarily offered for sale within the 
MNA. 


The Brokerage Fund will guarantee commercial 
loans for the down payment or "local share" 
costs of projects. Given the present 

Federal programs to underwrite business loans 
in the inner-city areas, such costs may run 
as little as ten percent (plus interest) of 
the selling price of the business. In order 
to purchase fifty businesses worth, on the 
average of $1000,000, the Fund would need a 
bit over one half million dollars ($.54 million). 
However, with time and a demonstrated level 
of success, the funds needed in such a 
brokerage would drop to one half and perhaps 
one quarter of that figure. (The Federal 
Reserve System might serve as a suitable 
model, where commercial banks are required 

to keep only one quarter of the amount of 
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their outstanding obligations in reserve). 
Over the course of five years the Brokerage 
Fund would seek to achieve the transfer 

of three hundred fifty (350) small businesses 
of middle rangel During the first year 

it will acquire fifty businesses. In the 
second and third years it will acquire an 
additional two hundred businesses. In 

the fourth and fifth years it will acquire 
fifty businesses each, and increase its 
level of assistance to those it owns or 

had already transferred. During the latter 
part of the five year program it will 
concentrate on recruiting and training 

local manager-owners for the businesses 

it has acquired. The Fund will seek to 
divest itself of its ownership position 

in these businesses within twelve to 

fifteen months time. At this rate, the Fund 
could underwrite ten percent of the cost of 
three hundred fifty businesses (average worth 
$100,000) with a total net input of funds of 
$1.07 million. After the second year, $.27 
million would be freed from the Fund for 
other uses, and after the third and fourth . 
years, an additional $.4 and $113 million 
respectively. At the end of the five year 
program the Fund could sustain the job of 
annually underwriting ten percent of the 
purchase price of fifty businesses with only 
approximately $270,000. The following chart 
depicts the level of net input and released 
resources of the Fund: 


1. 


See Section page for our definition of small business 
of middle range. 
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underwriting ten percent of the purchase price of fifty 
businesses with only approximately $270,000. The following 


chart depicts the level of net input and released resources 


of the Fund: 
Half Years Ist half 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 9th l0thy 
Years 100% on Reserve lag 
se a pS535 
lst (no. business) . | 
(50) | 
2nd 50% | 
(100) Be ie) 
: t 
3rd 25% j 
(100) - $267. Rae DeLee AAO 
4th 25% | 
(50) . - $400.¢l-y oad aaa 
5th 25h | 
(50) - staateline $135.———) 


Vv Eom 


} new input into the Fund; ——)reinvestment; -———~ duration of guarantee; 


€—release of funds 


Ds The Brokerage Fund would serve as a holding 
company, owning the businesses being trans~ 
ferred until such time as suitable local 
buyers can be found, and/or until a manage- 
ment work force can be recruited and trained 
which can progressively buy out the CDC 
Brokerage's interests in the businesses, 
Businesses will be retained by the Fund for 
no more than five years by which time they 
will be sold to any interested buyer, or 
otherwise liquidated. 


CG. The Brokerage will operate a business evalua- 
tion center which provides potential buyers 
and managers of businesses in the MNA with 
a professional assessment of the strength 
and weaknesses, the potential market, the 
technical needs and cost effectiveness of 
businesses to be transferred to local 
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ownership and management. 


Ca The Brokerage will operate a management 
service which provides high quality top 
management to the business acquired by i 
the Business Brokerage Fund. This 
management would be drawn as needed from 
a pool of experienced senior managers who 
will work full time’'for the Brokerage. They 
will not only directly manage those businesses 
owned by the Brokerage that await a competent 
local resident manager, but will also 
advise such local managers on an on-going 
basis. The pool of managers will be drawn 
from the SCORE program of the Small Business 
Administration and from other technical 
assistance programs in existence in the area. 


Be Institute for Business Management: The manpower 
implications of a substantial Business Brokerage Pro- 
ject, which would attempt to transfer some 350 busi- 
nesses from non-resident to resident ownership and 
management are staggering: businss mangers from 
Supervisory to executive levels capable of performing 
the range of functions (bookkeeping, law and 
accounting, market analysis, etc.) necessary to sus- 
tain and make more profitable these transferred 
enterprises are already extremely scarce and in great 
demand. 


Clearly, the Model Cities Program must make an all out effort 
to train business managers simultaneously with its efforts to 
acquire and sell business enterprises to local residents and 
minority group businessmen. 


The only apparent effort along these lines are a few business 
seminars which are being organized by the Small Business Develop- 
ment Center (described in Section III) in connection with the 
Harvard Business School. The CDC in collaboration with all 
interested accredited business management training institutions 
forthwith seek to enlarge the scope and range of these incip- 
ient efforts, with the goal being a one year training 
institute, perhaps awarding a certificate, which in five 

years would have produced 500 graduates capable of operating 

in the contact of businesses employing 25-200 people with 

a gross income of at least $100,000. 


Some of these graduates will be capable with proper training 
and follow-up assistance by the Institute to manage on-going 
newly transferred business operations. Other graduates will 
undoubtedly be hired by large scale on-going business enter- 
prises outside the MNA where they will have increased job 
mobility and enlarged training opportunities, and still 

others will be identified by business schools such as Harvard, 
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the MIT Sloan School of Management, etc. and gain opportu- 
nities for a higher level of business training. Whichever 
one of these routes an institute graduate takes will well 
justify the training costs to the Model Cities Program and 
the business schools in the area. Because the level of 
skills for a business management trainee must be high, 
resident and minority group individuals with college degrees 
or work experience in small business enterprises should be 
preferred. The number of potential trainees in the MNA or 
even the Boston area may be too small to meet the needs 

of the Business Brokerage Project. It is suggested, 
therefore, that the Institute may have to reach nationwide 
to achieve its goals. Therefore the Institute will re- 
cruit not only from MNA residents, but from minority 

group members generally. Candidates who commit themselves 
to live in the MNA and manage one of the establishments 
purchased by the Brokerage, will be recruited for at 

least two years. The candidate managers will have a 
college education or equivalent experience in business and/ 
or administration. 


All trainees will undertake a course of studies covering a 
year at the end of which time they will receive a certificate 
in Business Administration and an opportunity to manage a 
firm in the MNA. A portion of the management strainees 
studies will involve case studies and formal class room 
Study. During at least six months of the training the 
trainee will become familiar with the particular business 

he is to direct. The successful trainee will be offered 

no less than 25% of the equity of the business he manages, 

on a bonus basis, acquired over time. 


During the period of training the trainees will receive 
fellowship support of not less than $5,000 per. year plus 
tuition. The costs of trainee support will come from 
established scholarship and fellowship programs, such as 

the NDEA and the work-study program of OEO. The Model Cities 
IBM will undertake to study the need for additional Federal 
and local legislation to facilitate the training of busi- 
ness managers from the population groups represented in the 
MNA. 


The incentive for a young college graduate, or someone 

with significant adninistrative or business experience to 
take part in this program stems from the fact that it will 
offer an opportunity to manage a business that can support 
the manager at income levels in the ten to fifteen thousand 
dollar a year range, plus bonus offerings of capital gains. 
Moreover, these trainees will have an array of backup assis- 
tance programs throughout their training and active manage- 
ment involvement in the program. Those who do very well in 
this program will no doubt have many opportunities to parti- 
Cipate in the regular programs of the top business management 
institutions located in the area, and to go on from there to 
Significant opportunities in larger business enterprises. 
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The incentive for the existing professional schools and 
institutes of business management to participate in the- 
program stem from the interest most of them have already 
expressed in developing innovative programs relevant to 
the business problems and managementtraining needs of 

the ghetto economies. Harvard School of Business, 
Northeastern School of Business and the Business Manage- 
ment of Boston College have already launched active 
discussions along these lines with community organizations 
in the Roxbury area. Also, these institutions can hope 

to find such an Institute a fertile recruiting ground for 
top flight candidates for their own regular educational 
and training programs. Through their work with the 
Institute and as consultants to the businesses of the 
Brokerage, they can also offer to their regular students 
more direct and active contact with demanding business 
management functions. The costs of the training 

institute would be born partially by the use of MA-4 

and subsequent Manpower programs for the training of the 
Hard Core unemployed. Small Business Administration 
programs in management development, and judicious | 
utilization for tax incentives and advantages will also 
help to support the program. The local educational institu- 
tions can be expected to make significant contributions in 
kind. 


) 
: 
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B. Attraction Into the Area of New Resources 


Boston is well situated and endowed to excell in cer- 
tain lines of business and industrial endeavor, and there 
are identifiable areas of expected growth over the next 
fifteen years which the Model Neighborhood Area and its 
residents can and should tap. The core area of Boston has 
suffered a sharp decline in population, and net as well 
as comparative declines in the numbers of its citizens 
employed in industrial concerns. The overall trend is 
likely to continue. The Model Neighborhood Area has 
shared, even led the way to these setbacks. Nevertheless, 
there is potential for substantial large-scale economic 
enterprise in the core area, and in the Model Neighborhood 
Area. This is true even in the industrial sector. As 
the Greater Boston Economic Study Committee has noted: 


"though they have emphasized suburban develop- 
ment, industrial realtors have not overlooked 
the core entirely. Most of them are already 
engaged in limited core area site develop- 
ment, and indeed many industrial parks have 
already been established in the inner communi- 
ties. Substantial amounts of industrial land 
appear to be available for development in 

the core. Given transportation improvements 
and assurance of reasonable tax levels, there' 
would be every likelihood that private develop- 
ers would promote intown parks and would devote 
their energies and facilities for development 
to strengthen growth in the core just as they 
have previously stimulated suburban industrial 
expansion." ] 


TS 

Greater Boston Economic Study Committee, Industrial 
Land Needs Through 1980. Associated Center of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, Cambridge, 1962, page 54. 
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Priorities in the Industrial Field: Without detailed 
analysis of the industrial resources of the particular 
Model Neighborhood Area, which would be carried out as 
part of the comprehensive plan of economic development 
which the Boston Model Cities Development Fund is to under- 
take the first year, it is impossible to determine whic h 
specific industries should or could be stressed for new' 
industrial development. 


The one clear priority which is important to mention' 
from the outset, however, is the need to localize the bene- 
fits of such industrial deve-opment, to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. Localization of benefits can come about 
in several ways-- through preference for local residents 
among the employees, or more importantly, through local 
ownership (and especially the participation of the indus- 
trial firms' own employees in ownership), or through the 
satisfaction of basic but unmet needs of the locality at 
lower osts than would otherwise be possible. Large 
scale enterprise development of this sort is generally 
beyond the financial and management capability of in- 
stitutions in the depressed Model Neighborhood Area. New 
industrial development should therefore be stressed in 
the program only when it can be fostered in the desired 
way, and according to the comprehensive plan. 


There are some possibilities for locating in the MNA 
and medium sized industries which have been dislocated 
from other sites as a result of new transportation fa- 
Cilities or urban renewal. Expitanation of these possibili- 
ties depend on the availability of suitable sites. 


Business and Housing Site Acquisition Fund 


The Problem: Significant improvement in land utilization 
in the MCA, whether considered from the point of view of 
efficiency, esthetical coherence, satisfaction of a 
balanced range of human needs or provision of adequate 
standard housing at costs accessible to MNA residents, 
will require extraordinary efforts to rationalize and 
regulate land purchase activities. In areas of massive 
renewal, land market values tend to escalate more rapid- 
ly than real land use values. Speculation, as well as 
poorly considered land acquisition, tend to drive land 
prices to artificially high levels. Some mechanism is 
needed to play an honest brokerage role in land acquisition. 
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Additionally, open market mechanisms of land allocation 
and sale often place small scale land purchasers and land 
developers at a disadvantage because they find it difficult. 
to orchestrate a development project fully before they 
are faced with heavier financial burdens than they can' 
bear. Here again, there is need for a broker institu- 
tion which can purchase and hold a site until all the 
necessary components of a development project, whether 
it concern private housing, subsidized or cooperative 
housing, industrial or commercial development. 


Another aspect of the problem is the fact that the most 
effective utilization of land, from any particular per- 
spective (either in terms of maximizing commercial develop- 
ment or overall economic development, or maximizing op- 
portunities for attractive and balanced residential 
development) may be blocked by the unavailability of contig- 
uous land in the optimum sites. 


The Model Cities Program faces special difficulties in 
the area of stimulating significant industrial development 
in the MNA in a manner and along lines compatible with 
the overall development plan which the program will de- 
vise. Almost none of the existing vacant tax foreclosed 
or tax title ee cS in the area is suitable for in- 
dustrial use. There are no sites suitable for such pur- 
poses larger than an acre and the 7 sites which do seem 
to be suitable total less than five acres. Many of the 
sites previously used as industrial locations will be 
taken by new transportation developments in the area. 

The new Inner-belt highway will displace about four 
hundred (400) structures located on nearly eithty (80) 
acreas of land, over half of which are business establish- 
ments.2 A number of these businesses will probably want, 


1. E. Teitcher and D. Wylie, "Industrial Development 
Potential in Boston's Model City Program," Memo to Hale 
Champion, May 10, 1968. 


2. Edward J. Logue, BRA. Proposed Program for Ex- 
tending Urban Renewal Action in the Roxbury-North Dorchester 
GNRP Area. March 11, 1965, pp. 34=36. 
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or could be induced (if more complete studies indicate 
that it would be beneficial to the area) to relocate in 
the area. Previous experience with relocation of dis- 
placed businesses is that about 25% of the retail and 
service firms and 10% of the industrial firms discontinue 
Operations upon being displaced and another 10% or so 
moved outside Boston.3 Because the businesses being dis-— 
placed from the Model Neighborhood Area are smaller and 
less successful than those displaced in many other areas 
of the city, the loss of business establishments and the 
jobs they support may be higher to the Model Neighbor- 
hood Area.4 Even so, perhpas 25% of these firms could find 
suitable new space in the area and could bring some econo- 
mic advantage to it were there to be some agency to assist 
these firms to identify and acquire a suitable site. 


If one considers the blighted and deteriorated pro- 
perties that exist in certain portions of the Model Neigh- 
borhood Area which might be suitable sites for industrial 
or light industrial development, the situation is a bit 
more promising. Some twenty (20) acres of land might be 
put to such uses. 


There are some important and promising sites for industrial 
development within convenient reach of the Model Neigh- 
borhood Area. A twenty acre industrial park might be 
located at Neponset Circle (less than 5 miles away from 

the area) or at the Army Base in South Boston (after it 

is vacated in 1969). Other large open land areas exist 

in the Boston area. In fact, a 1966 survey indicated that 
over 1.4 million square feet of industrial space was va- 
cant in the Boston area, three-quarters of it at rents 
under 75¢ a square foot. There were between 300 and 400 
acres of vacant land available suitable to industrial uses.> 


3. B.R.A. Industrial and Commercial Business Relocation 
in the City of Boston. August 1966. 

4. Figures for the business, employment and other dis- 
locations caused by the Inner-Belt and the South-West | 
Expressway are not broken down to permit precise deter- ) 
mination of the impact on the MNA, In all - the two high- | 
ways will displace 351 firms, employing 3,225 people in 
1,657,000 sq/ft of floor space. The MNA probably accounts 
for no more than a third of these figures. 

5. B.R.A. Industrial Planning Staff Development and Re- 
locati0on Opportunities in the City of Boston. 1966. 
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Existing Resources 


A. Mortgage: If the 1968 Housing Bill is enacted by Con- 
gress, section 235 would provide government guarantees 

for mortgages to low-income homeowners. Owners of con- 
dominium units as well as one-family houses would be 
eligible. This would be a strong incentive for local banks 
and other lenders to invest in the Model Cities area. 

The SAF could possibly facilitate the operation of section 
235 by informing local residents about the program, help- 
ing them to fill out applications, and mediating between' 
the local residents and HUD. 


There are a limited number of existing programs which 
have their own financing mechanisms. For instance, some 
programs aid local groups doing 221 (h) or other home- 
ownership programs. There are the 213 cooperative and 
234 condominium projects. These have an advantage over the 
221 (h) program in that they apply to multifamily build- 
ings, which are common in the Model Cities area. But 
they have the disadvantage that, unlike 221 (h), they do 
not provide inexpensive financing. 


B. Interest Subsidies: In addition to making mortgages 
available, there are proposed programs which could also' 
make mortgages less expensive. If the 1968 Housing Bill 

is enacted, section 235 would provide governmental sub- 
sidies directly to low-income homeowners. These homeowners 
would receive mortgages at interest rates as low as 1%, 

and HUD would pay to the bank the difference between this 
and market interest rate. The SAF could help out by im- 
proving communications between local residents and HUD. 


C. Other Resources: If the Housing Bill is not enacted, 
or before it is enacted, the Site Acquisition Fund (SAF), 
could use Model Cities supplemental funds to run its own 
mortgage guarantee program. The lenders who provide the 
permanent mortgages to pay off the acquisition price and 
the construction loans on new or rehabilitated buildings 
could make these mortgages available to local residents, 
and Model Cities could guarantee repayment. Local lenders 
could then invest with no risk in mortgages to low-income 
homeowners. Possible sources of this mortgage money might 
be the cooperating BBURG banks or the Life Insurance Fund. 
O course, negotiations with the lenders would have to de- 
termine how the guarantee would work, how much collateral 
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the SAF should have, and in what form (for instance, 
blocked deposits, some other kind of liquid fund, or-.-real 
estate) the collateral should be. 


In cases where buyers received a mortgage guarantee 
from the SAF and where the buyer could afford it, the SAF 
should make some return, to help cover its own operating 
expenses. This return could take the form of a down pay- 
ment to the SAF. Or it could be added to the sales price 
of the property and thus to the amount of mortgage the 
buyer would carry. 


If the 1968 Housing Bill is not enacted, or before it 
is enacted, the CHC could use Model Cities supplemental 
funds to subsidize the interest payments on mortgages to 
local residents. Private lenders, including those who 
held mortgages guarnateed by the SAF would receive a com- 
petitive rate of return on their investments: the local 
homeowner would pay whatever rate of interest he could af- 
ford, and the remainder would be paid by the SAF. Model 
Cities might require, as in the proposed section 235 of 
the 1968 Housing Bill, that a homeowner pay 20% of his in- 
come for debt service, property taxes, and insurance. If 
this enabled him to pay more than 1% interest on his mort- 
gage, then he would do so, and the SAF would not have to 
pay as large a subsidy. 


Approach to Problem Solution 


The need for @oordination and effective planning to 
realize the maximum benefits from potential economic de- 
velopment, while preserving the quality of life and en- 
vironment in what should be essentially a residential model 
neighborhood area suggests that the Model Cities program 
should establish a special mechanism to sponsor and guide 
the industrial commercial development and housing which 
may occur in the area. Because there are no natural sites 
in the Model Neighborhood Area for concentrated industrial 
development. Thus, any such development which is to occur 
will involve a good deal of careful planning, land ac- 
quisition of scattered sites, matching of particular needs 
to particular areas, or the region will deveop in a hap- 
hazard way, affecting not only the esthetical qualities of 
the environment but also the durability of the social im- 
provements which the Model Cities efforts may bring. 


One instrumentality which could be used to accomplish 
this purpose would be a Housing and Business Acquisition 
Authority which should acquire property by purchase or lease | 
(but, expressly, not be eminent domain) for sale or lease 
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to developers, industrial and business establishments. 
Such an authority has been authorized under the laws of 
the State of Massachusetts, but require action by the City 
of Boston. To date such an authority has not been es- 
tablished, Were such an authority, or some substitute for 
it, to be established, it might acquire available land 

and lease it to firms which desire to locate in the area, 
or sell it to private homeowners or businesses so long as 
they operate to enhance the soeial, physical and economic 
position of the community according to the guidelines es- 
tablished by the Model Neighborhood Board. The net earn- 
ings of the authority could then be ploughed back into the 
Model Cities Development Fund to be used to further the 
work of that agency, or turned to other purposes which 
benefit the whole community. Such an authority might also 
do much in the way of assisting both landlords and pros- 
pective tenants, sellers and buyers in the industrial and 
commercial sector. The authority might do much more than 
acquire land -- it might coordinate the allocation of 
space and regulate the type of industry and commerce 
coming into the area, it might give special attention to 
the establishment of locally owned industries or ones 
which in other ways emphasize the locality in distributing 
its benefits. 


Land Bank Functions: The SAF could seek on its own to pur- 
chase or obtain options on property and establish a "land 
bank" for development. 


As a land bank, the SAF could: 


(a) acquire parcels of land for cash or under option, 
in order to provide opportunities for future de- 
velopment and to make possible the reservation of 
of land for future community use (e.g., parks, 
libraries, schools, commercial facilities). 

In many cases go-rernmental procedures are so slow 
that valuable sites are lost before they can be 
properly developed, as they are either no longer 
available or are too expensive for the desired 
public use. 


(b) acquire and hold land until a developer or business 
client acceptable to the community is available. 
The fund would allow holding land until a suitable, 
perhaps local, developer or entrepreneur became 
available. 
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(c) assemble and hold, perhaps in some interim use, 
tax foreclosed properties from the city while more 
long-range development plans are prepared. 


(d) acquire land elsewhere (outside the city limits, 
for example) for future development of low income 
housing, and business promotion. 


(e) acquire land and buildings for development and 
renewal programs. 


(f) It isaalso possible, and the initial studies and 
enquires are under way, to acquire the air rights 
Over the expressways in question. This would sig- 
nificantly expand the amount of space available 
which would be profitably put to large scale in- 
dustrial as well as commercial usage, and exist- 
ing residential areas in these regions are likely 
to deteriorate with time or gradually be converted. 


The Site Acquisition Fund in Operation: The following il- 


lustration is given as to how the SAF might operate: 


A non-profit sponsor expresses interest in an indus- 
trial part development. The group has a small amount of 
capital and has a suitable site in mind. 


The Executive Director and his staff would meet with 
the sponsor, work through the project and prepare an esti- 
mate of the stages and costs. For example, 


Stage Requirements Estimated Cost 


1 Initial land option; site $3,000 
analysis, survey; market study 


2 FHA Feasibility Application 1,000 
(Form 2012) architect fees 


3 FHA Preliminary Application 4,000 
(Form 2013) Architect and FHA fees 


4. "C" Letter (tentative FHA estimate 17,000 
of replacement cost, mortgage amount, 
and land value) to initial closing 
(including working drawings and 
spcifications; Engineering reports, 
FHA fees, legal and organizational 
Overhead (FNMA fees) 


Total $25,000 
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The fund staff would prepare an independent assessment 
of the sponsor, the project potential, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of the project. An application and this 
assessment would be submitted to the Advisory Board of 
the SAF, or to the Board of the CDC for consideration at 
a monthly meeting. If approved, the loan would depend 
upon the policy of the CDC Board of Directors =- perhaps 
to lend 90% of land costs, 70% of land improvements, etc., 
a percentage of the entire cost, or the entire $25,000. 
Most funds require some commitment from the sponsor, to 
the extent of his ability. 


Once a loan to a sponsor is approved, or in the event 
the sponsor already has the necessary capital, the Fund 
staff would contract with the sponsor to develop the ne- 
cessary applications for FHA approval. Someone from the 
sponsor's organization might be taken into the Fund office 
as an intern, or someone on the Fund staff might operate 
out of the sponsor's office -- in either case, one objective 
of the technical assistance period would be to develop 
the administrative skills of the trainee, teaching either 
the subprofessional skills or offering professional ex- 
perience to qualified persons. 


The staff and the sponsor would work togehter to program 
the housing project: to secure appraisals, to organize and 
schedule professions in planning, design, construction, 
management, and financing, to secure necessary city agency 
approvals, and to offer bids and prepare contracts. The 
staff would assist in the preparation of legal documents, 
financial arrangements, and help prepare the rental and 
marketing schedules. 


At the same time, the Fund staff could link up the sponsor 
with interested community groups, and through the Housing | 
Fund Board could provide the community with an opportunity 
for review of the project. 
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Sectioh III. EXISTING COMMUNITY ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT PLANS WHICH MODEL CITIES WILL 
ASSIST 


— 


Introduction 


At present, no less than ten organizationa devote the 
substantial part of their time and effort to community 
economic development in the Model Neighborhood area. 
These groups differ widely with respect to their capa- 
bilities, commitment, programs and likelihood of success. 
While each of these groups has its shortcomings, together 
they represent a core of resourceful and innovative 
community leaders, whose participation in any coordinated 
community economic development scheme would be invaluabe. 


Most of these groups are less than a year old. Consequently, 
each, at the present time, is experiencing the difficulties 
in starting operation, in establishing priorities and in 
marshalling resources that all entrepreneureal undertakings 
necessarily face. While each organization has made only 
initial and tentative steps into actual business operation, 
the directions in which these organizations see themselves 
moving and the problems and obstacles which they contemplate 
provide helpful guidelines for the Model Cities economic 
development program. 


Each of these organizations shares certain basic similarities. 
Generally, they seek the rapid growth of small to medium 

scale business developments. With each, there is a core 

project around which initial efforts are focused, and this 
project is conceived as the focal point for successive 
undertakings or for additional acquisitions and projects. 
Several of these organizations are primarily under the 

direction of a single individual, with whom is associated 

a group of part-time workers. Two of the agencies employ 

larger full-time staffs. Some of the groups see themselves 

as public-service organizations; others prefess solely profit- 
making motives. In some instances, a combination of both i 
purposes is contemplated. i 


It is too early to evaluate the prospects for the success i 
of the various groups or the feasibility of specific 
projects which they expect to undertake. But the factors ij 
which seem to portent successful entry into Boston's 

business community on an effective competitive footing 
seems to be the expertise and skill with which initial 
decisions are made, and the quality of the staff which 
participates in full-time*-decision making and planning. 


Each of the groups encountered certain common problems, 


the solutions of which Model Cities could be demonstrable 
assistance. 


hn 
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Non-Profit Development Organizations 


AFRAM, American Future Reflection on All Men, is a 
non-profit economic development association whose stated 
purpose is to create community consciousness in Roxbury 
through economic development. Mr. Tom Straughter is 

the chairman of AFRAM. The association has reeently 
purchased the Crown Manor, a large ballroom on Warren 
Street. The Manor contains one large ballroom and 
several smaller ones, suitable for social gatherings 

and functions. AFRAM's immediate source of income 

will be the rents from this hall which, in the future, 
will serve as the center of a number of other activities. 
Though it does not appear that any of these operations 
has as yet passed the planning stage, AFRAM literature 
states that contemplated projects include the use 

of the Manor facilities for a frozen food and home freezer 
packaging center, which will distribute to residence 

and local and chain stores; and the establishment of a 
catering and delivery service. 


Such a project would, in AFRAM's estimation, be of 
considerable value to community economic development 

groups by creating public confidence in the ability of 
development groups that are not exclusively profit-oriented 
to werk successfully and efficiently, white at the same 
time completing projects that have the maximum positive 
effect on community economic growth. 


THE CIRCLE/NECDEC COMPLEX: 


The New England Community Development Corporation (NECDEC) 
is a non-profit, tax-exempt corporation devoted to the 
education and instruétion of individuals and the public 
for individual improvement and for the general social 

and economic development and uplift of the impoverished 
ghetto community of Boston. NECDEC was organized in 

1964 by a number of concerned individuals from suburban 
communities around Boston who desired to collaborate 

with residents of the impoverished’ ghetto community 

in promoting programs of social improvement and economic 
advancement. Since its origination, the organization has 
progesssively become rooted in the ghetto community itself. 
Its Board of Directors is now made up almost entirely of 
residents of the economically depressed areas of the city. 
NECDEC's chief activities have been the running of the 
Hilltop Center Nursery School, a widely-acclaimed OEO 
funded Headstart Project, and econmic development research 
concerning "demonstration blocks" which would be wholly 
owned and operated by neighborhood residents. 
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CIRCLE (Centralized Investments to Revitalize Community 
Living Effectively) Associates, Inc., is a non-profit 
corporate affiliate of NECDEC which operates a pool of 
investment capital to be utilized to increase signifi-. 
cantly the degree of community ownership and control 

of the business and industrial enterprises which operate 
in the ghetto areas. Circle Associates, Inc. was organized 
early in 1967 by prominent men. in positions of 
recognized leadership in the black community of Boston. 
All of the present members of Circle Associates are men 
who have worked in a variety of projects affecting the 
black community of Boston over the past five to eight 
years. They all now occupy key positions in a large 


sampling of the major social service and community agencies 


in Roxbury, North Dorchester, the South End and other 
areas of heavy black settlement in Boston. 


Representation of these organizations on the CIRCLE Board 
of Directors is important to the potential success of 

its efférts: Circle can indirectly marshall the resources 
of a wide variety of already existing and experienced 
organizations and programs in the black community. 


In addition to its business development activities, the 
members of Circle Associates have organized themselves 
into a consulting service in order to service the needs 
of other community agencies, governmental agencies, 
private businesses and other interested parties both 

in and away from Boston. Some of the projects which 

the Consulting Service has undertaken include: a contract 
with AVCO Economic Systems, Inc. for public relations 

and research services; a number of economic development 
projects in the delta counties of Mississippi and; a 
contract with a number of experienced community organiza- 
tions to devise a community based manpower training 

and job development project under the Department of 
Labor's MA-4 JOBS program. 


Together, CIRCLE and MECDEC constitute a development 
complex which undertakes research concerning business 
and economic needs and opportunities relevant to the 
ghetto community, and which then creates the organiza- 
tional instrumentalities and develops the personal 
skills necessary to exploit such opportunities and to 
fill such needs. 


The Grove Hall Community Development Corporation is a 
private, non-profit corporation, whose purpose is to 
develop social, economic, educational, business and 

other opportunities for the predominately poor, 
predominantly black population of the Grove Hall Community 
of Roxbury-North Dorchester. It is a federation of 
agencies and organizations of that community and under 

the direction of Mr. Bryant Rollins. It has drawn up 

a proposal for an economic survey of the Grove Hall 
Community and set up business seminars to assist 

local businessmen. 
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The Small Business Development Center (SBDC) is an 
adjunct of the New Urban League's Joint Center for 
Inner-City Change. It hopes to foster the develop- 

ment of a broad, independent economic base for Boston's 
black community. It is working loosely with the Dudly 
Terminal Merchants Association. Its immediate goal is to 
effect the transfer of at least thirty businesses in 

the Roxbury-North Dorchester-South End area from white 

to black ownership. The SBDC contemplates that its 

staff will work on a 1:1 basis with blacks who wish 

to enter business but who lack the knowledge of avail- 
able opportunities and the needed expertise. SBDC 

expects that its counselors will provide much the same 
assistance to prospective black businessmen as franchisors 
provide to francise holders. The SBDC is also interested 
in initiating new ventures pn previously deserted 
business sites. Most of the cases with which the SBDC 

is now involved are retail and service establishments, 
while comparatively few are manufacturing or wholesaling 
operations. 


The SBDC has established a Technical Assistance Board 
composed of numerous individuals with professional, 
financial, manufacturing and social service skills. 

It is expected that these individuals will be a quasi- 
autonomous source of technical assistance and advice 
to SBDC, its staff and its clients. 


SBDC is funded primarily by a grant from the Economic 
Development Administration of the Department of Commerce, 
but it is actively seeking supplementary foundation 
money. SBDC has a full-time staff of approximately 
eleven workers and expects to hire additional staff 
workers in the near future. Its present director is 

Mr. Charles Weaver. 


In addition to its business transfer operation, SBDC 

is contemplating a hotel-restaurant-office complex, 

"a little Prudential Center" to serve as a government 
center for Roxbury. Also, the SBDC is negotiating with 
the Boston Retail Trade Board in an effort to 

establish a program which would allow wmployees with 
little over-all knowledge of retailing to learn enough 
to allow purchase of the businesses of their white 
employers. 
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Profit-Making Development Organizations 


The CAB, the Contractor's Association of Boston, under 
the direction of its President, Mr. Eric Powell, 

is interested in helping small contractors improve on 
their volume of work and raise their standards of 
business performance and efficiency. The Association 
also acts to arbitrate disputes between member 
contractors and the owners or developers with whom 
they deal. 


The CAB has proposed a minority contractor bonding 
program which involves a revolving fund to assist its 
members to gain bonding for larger volumes. The Ford 
Foundation has promised the CAB $300,000 for this 
effort, and the Economic Development Administration of 
the Department of Commerce has promised assistance, if 
they can raise $150,000. The CAB is also starting a 
job training program designed to assist hard-core 
residents to get jobs in the construction industry. 


The CAB expects that its activities can be coordinated 
with those of Model Cities. For example, when construc- 
tion is undertaken in the Model Cities area, Model Cities' 
development corporation could institute a training 
program with CAB which would allow black contractors to 
work in a subsidized fasion towards increasing their 
capabilitie and efficiency. 


Financial Approach and Investment Techniques (FAIT) is 

a private investment corpiration composed of 17 members 
which appears to be principally under the direction of 
Walter J. Little, its Executive Vice President. FAIT's 
current large scale project is the development of an 
industrial park on the old Hutchins Chevrolet Site at 

the corner of Warren and Blue Hill Avenues. This site 
has approximately 190,000 square feet of land and 60,000 
square feet of existing building space. FAIT hopes to 
increase the size of this site to approximately 10 acres 
and to rent or lease to light manufactuirng and commercial 
concerns. The park will contain several businesses which 
have not as yet been identified, though negotiations with 
several companies are in progress. No fixed criteria 
governs the companies that FAIT is seeking to occupy 

the park. FAIT, stressing bigness, flexibility and 
diversity, desires to operate like a holding company, 
stimulating and participating in growth while maintaining 
oS aeaae interest in the businesses which occupy the 
site. 
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_FAIT is particularly interested in the character of the 
occupants of the park. It desires that firms occupying space 
on its site allow their employees to gain an equity interest 

of at least 20% in the business. It seeks to discourage mere- 
land-users such as warehouse operations. Immediate or eventual 
community ownership of the occupiers of the site, while desir- 
able, is not necessarily a prerequisite for Occupancy. FAIT 
does not intend to sell sites. It hopes to grow by developing 
its own real estate holdings while at the same time dealing with 
companies that can draw on the technical experience and exper- 
tise of a parent company, thus providing the community with a 
source of innovative and growing businesses. 


The business which FAIT is currently attempting to attract to 

the site includes a business computer service with a training 
component, a bakery and possibly an auto repair training center 
and a supermarket, though the supermarket project is experiencing 
some difficulty. 


Mr. Little is also associated with an organization called BREAD, 
INC., is conducting a preliminary study. Although this project 
is still in the planning stages, FAIT expects that the clinic 
will open in April 1969. 


FAIT feels that Model Cities could be of assistance by aiding 

in the acquisition of land in the Model Cities area and par- 
ticularly by helping it identify available business opportuni- 
ties and helping with the development of new sources of capital. 
These suggestions were frequently repeated by other development 
eee 

FREEDOM INDUSTRIES is a profit-oriented corporation founded by 
Mr. Archie Williams, who is now serving as its President. In 
August 1968, Freedom Industries opened an electronics and en- 
gineering company doing sub-assembly work for Digital Equipment, 
Inc. Although this contract was helpful in giving Freedom much 
of its initial operating mementum, Freedom officials feel that 
sub-contracting eliminates a desirable degreee of price and mar- 
ket flexibility, and consequently, they plan to develop and mar- 
ket their own products. Among the electronics possibilities 
being explored are computer facing and voice answer-back systems. 
Projects are also being studied which concern auto safety de- 
vices, the manufacturing of pre-cast concrete. 


The goal of Freedom Industries is to get on as sound a business 
footing as possible in the shortest possible time and to branch 
out into many different areas. A basic personnel policy is the 
collecting of a staff of full-time associates who will be ag- 
gressive, ambitious and tough because of their immediate per- 
sonal stake in the success or failure of the venture. Part- 
time workers, it is felt, would be mroe likely to be lacking in 
this kind of commitment. 
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At approximately the same time that Freedom Industries was 
started, the Freedom Foundation, a non-profit, service-oriented 
corporation, was founded. It holds 60% of the stock in Freedom — 
Industries. The organizers of Freedom Industries feel that dur- 
ing the initial stages of operation, attention is best paid to . 4 
business rather than social service projects, but that this ; 
emphasis will not be detrimental to the Foundation because its 
stock ownership guarantees that its prosperity is tied with 


that of Freedom Industries. 


a) 
Freedom Industries is planning to open a supermarket in the ph 
near future and as many as six in the next two years. An arrange~ 
ment has been reached with a large supermarket chain whereby the © 
chain assumes responsibility for the training of Freedom's key 
personnel and Freedom, in turn, agrees to make its purchases 
though the chain wholesale department. In addition, the chain 
also assists Freedom with its negotiations with insurance com- 
panies, since such negotiations were, in the past, an area of 
difficulty for Freedom. Daa 


Freedom Industries feels that a pool of black people capable of 
assuming managerial positions in a middle-to large-size business r 
operation of the kind it contemplates exists in the black com- { 
munity, but they must be attracted away from other companies by ~ 
the prospect of joining, at the early stages, a venture that | 
could prove extremely successful. Freedom Industries also seeks 
factory workers for its various operations among hard-core ghetto 
residents, who might for various reasons be unacceptable to a 
other employers with more traditional standards, but who might 
be motivated to succeed and produce as the result of the pros- 
pect of sharing in Freedom Industries successes. This group 
will supplement workers with more standard credentials whom 
Freedom Industries also hopes to attract. 


» 
t 


Freedom Industries has set up "Graphics 34", an advertising Hh 
company that will do advertising work for Freedom's own projects > 
as well as for outside businesses. In the future, it plans to | 
operate an auto agency, a real estate development business and 
the sales of securities. Freedom Industries expects that its 

stock will be offered to the public at a future date and that 

its shares will regularly be offered to its employees. 


Freedom Industries feels that an important prerequisite for 
success is what it terms "controlled risk taking." This con- 
cept contemplates undertaking specmtlative, but potentially 
quite profitable operations only after careful planning in- 
volving analysis and cost studies. 


HAMIL ASSOCIATES, INC., was established in July 1967 in res- 
ponse to the recognized need to service and counsel the non- 
white businessment and to assist in the planning of realistic 
economic projects for those communities in which it is most 
evident and necessary. Its organizers, directors and officers 
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efforts to bring together the existing programs just described 
into active collaboration. Such a relationship will have 
several forms: 


1. An Advisory Committee on Economic Development which 
includes these groups. 


2. Financial assistance to a number of specific pro- 
jects that fit within the priorities and criteria 
developed by the Model Cities Community Development 
Corporation. 


3. On going counseling and technical assistance. 


I. Advisory Committee: A committee should be established which 
includes the participation of representatives from each of the 
ten organizations discussed in this Section, and any other or- 
ganizations created in the MNA to promote economic development 
on a grand scale. Initially, the membership, in addition to 

the ten organizations already mentioned should include a namber 
of profit making firms which have established subsidiaries in 
the MNA to train the hard-core unemployed: 


AVCO-EBonomic Systems Inc. Roxbury 
E.G.&G. Roxbury 
(Polaroid) - Inner City, Inc. 
Model City Economic Development 
National Alliance of Businessmen 
The Boston Urban Coalition 
Urban League 
Urban Research 
The Advisory Committee would serve three functions: 

1. To inform the CDC Economic Development staff of the 
problems which they have encountered in their own 
attempts to foster commercial and industrial develop- 
ment in and near the MNA. The committee members would 
indicate what actions are needed to improve the climate 
for economic development in the area, by public and 
private agencies. 

2. To inform community-based and related groups of the 
work of the Model Cities program in the economic de- 


velopment field and of the efforts and intentions 
of city agencies. 
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are predominantly from the black communities which they ser- 


vice. Its purpose is to assist the non-white businessman pri- . 


marily, but not exclusively, to develop the latent business 
potential within the individuals or Combines; to corral. tal- 
ents in order to produce viable economic ventures; and to 
assist both public and private institutions and industry in 
devétoping short and long range urban and regional projects 
through system planning and research. 


The Corporation recruits and trains personnel to assist in 

the development of the small business community; provides di- 
rect technical and management consultant services, e.g., 
business analysis; market development; designs accounting sys- 
tems for businesses that promise potential growth; provides 
technical and partial financial support and carries out eco- 
nomic feasibility studies concerning the expansion of existing 
businesses or the establishment of new businesses. 


One of the business opportunitszeées which Hamil Associates has 
identified and for which it has researched market opportunities 


is a woodworking and metal fabrication plant. This project will 


require additional financial support, which the Model Cities 
development agency can possibly provide or facilitate. 


STATE ENTERPRISES is a profit oriented business development 
organization of between 350 and 400 members. In an effort to 
discourage the marginally interested, State's membership fee 

is $100. It is expected that each member be willing to active- 
ly participate in the organization. In order to coordinate 
this participation, a catalogue of skills is prepared from the 
resume which each member is required to submit. When State 
needs work done, it goes to this catalogue. Competitive wages 
are paid to its members. State has an elaborate organizational 
structure, responsibility being divided among more than 20 dif- 
ferent committees, though it is not clear which, and to what 
extent, these committees are functioning. State does not plan 
to accept foundation or government grants, but shortly will 
make a public offering of its stock. 


State's president is Mr. Jackie Robinson, Under his direction, 


State is planning housing rehabilitation in the Model Cities 
area and is in the process of establishing an electronics sub- 
manufacturing plant. In the near future, probably in early 
December 1968, State will open a movie theatre. State con- 
templates eventually expanding its operation to include a num- 
ber of projects, among which are a pharmacy, a gas station, a 
machine tool company, an insurance company, a street cleaning 
project, a nursing home and an industrial park. 


Model Cities RBlations with Ehese community programs: The 
success of the Model Cities effort in the economic development 
field will depend, in large part, on the effectiveness of its 
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3. To develop working relationslhips among businessmen, 
community groups, interested private industry and 
model cities agencies in order to effectively channel 
needed operational and investment funds, technical 
advice and training. 


II. Specific Project Assistance: Each of the existing organi- 
zations sponsoring development activity now have and will 
continue to develop projects which may merit direct as- 
Sistance from the Model Cities CDC agencies and programs. 
These must be judged on their own merits in terms of the 
specific types of assistance required. The type of pro- 
jects already mentioned which do seem to match priority 
and criteria are the following: 


Wis Construction and construction related -- (CIRCLE, 
FAIT, CAB, AFRAM) 


ae Electrical and non-electrical machinery 
(Freedom Industries, State Enterprises) 


Printing (CRICLE) 
4, Education (NECDEC, Grove Hall, FAIT, SBDC) 


et Finance (CIRCLE, Freedom Industries, State 
Enterprises, SBDC) 


The organizations which have suggested these projects may find 
that their own priorities may shift by the time Model Cities 
would be in a position to render much assistance. The general 
fields discussed above are promising enough, however, to sug- 
gest that if the present sponsors do not carry through with 
suitable projects, Model Cities should encourage others to do 
so. 


ay, 


SECTION IV: COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Boston is a center of learning and of creative ideas. It has 
one of the few elected Model Cities Boards in the nation, and 
in its ghettoes, which are much less deteriorated than those 
of other major cities, there is a growing ferment of pride and 
determination. This energy needs harnessing. The Model Neigh-= 
borhood Board is excellently placed to do this. One major in- 


strument to harness this energy is a Community Development .Cor=-— 


poration. This document presents the plan for such a corpora- 
Lions 


The Community Development Corporation is conceived by the Model — 
Neighborhood Board as its principal arm for the business em- | 
ployment and housing components of the Model Cities program. 

Its powers and competence will be restricted to economic de- 
velopment and housing, the two areas where results are most 
visable. As it gains experience, the CDC will expand its op- 
erations within these fields. It can initiate and operate its 
own programs, act as a prime contractor working with community 
organizations, or coordinate with existing programs. Profits 
generated in these two areas can be used for expansion of the 
functions of the CDC. 


Within this context, the CDC will operate programs of business 
investment and brokerage; industrial and franchise development; 
site acquisition, leasing, and maintenance; manpower develop- 
ment and training; and insurance. It will complement these 
programs by maintaining staff specialists for private financing 
legal and public relations. In order to provide maximum impact 
and coordination with other community needs, the CDC will util 
ize area specialists in each of the Model Neighborhood sub-areaj 


Proposed Structure of the Organization 


The basic structure (division of work) proposed for the CDC or- 
ganization would build upon and follow in modified form the one 
that has already been adopted by the Model Neighborhood Board. — 
It would embody both area or geographic specialists (represent~— 
ing the six model neighborhood areas) and functional directors © 
(in fields of economic development and housing). 


It would coordinate the work of these specialists by a strong 
emphasis on project management. 


The chief operating officer of the CDC will be the Director of 
Community Development, who is also General Manager of the CDC. 
The Director of Community Development will be appointed by the 
Administrator, but before making such appointment, the Admin- 
istrator shall submit his nominee to the CDC Board for its con- 
Sideration. The Board may make such recommendation with such 
respect to the nominee as it may see fit, and the Administrator 
shall consider any such recommendations before appointing the © 
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nominee. The CDC Board may, at any time, conduct a formal 
review of the performance of the General Manager. On the 
basis of such review, the CDC Board may recommend to the Ad- 
ministrator that he remove the General Manager. Such recom- 
mendation shall be in writing and shall specify the grounds of 
the CDC Board's complaint and the supporting evidence. The 
Administrator shall have the power to accept or reject the 
recommendations after such proceedings as he may think proper, 
which shall in any case include notice and opportunity to be 
heard to the CDC Board and the General Manager. If the Ad- 
ministrator rejects the recommendation, he shall state public- 
ly his reasons in writing. The provisions of this paragraph 
as to the appointment and removal of the General Manager shall 
be reviewed by the Administrator and the CDC Board at the end 
of a year, and subject to the approval of the Council. They 
may make such changes in these procedures as may be jointly 
agreed. 


In the area of policy delegated by the Model Neighborhood 

Board to the Board of the Community Development Corporation, 
the General Manager will have full authority and responsibility 
for carrying out the policies established by the CDC Board and 
for operating the programs and projects decided upon by the CDC 
Board. He will have full authority and responsibility for the 
performance of the staff. While it is expected that there will 
be interchange and collaboration between CDC Board members, any 
directives as to the activity of the staff will be made by the 
CDC Board to the General Manager who will retain full authority 
and responsibility for their execution. 


|The financial operations of the CDC will be under the super- 
vision of the Comptroller/Treasurer who will act as chief fi- 
nancial officer to the General Manager and the CDC Board. 


The General Counsel will advise the General Manager on legal 
issues. 


The Assistant Manager for Evaluation will supervise evaluation 
of projects and of the overall course of the CDC. Both he and 
the Comptroller will submit reports simultaneously to the General 
Manager, the CDC Board, and the Administrator. 


The duties of the other principal staff reporting to the General 
Manager are outlined below. 


Area Specialists: To become well informed about activities 
Within their designated geographical area having to do with pro- 
grams for the CDC, such as economic development, housing, and 
manpower; to establish and maintain working relationships with 
relevant organizations and individuals within the designated 
area; to initiate, plan, and seek approval of projects centered 
in their area; to serve as Project Managers for approved pro- 
jects when so designated by the Director of Community Develop- 
ment; to supply area expertise and information to other CDC 
Specialists and Project Managers. 


Sane 


Functional Directors: To become well informed about their func- 
tional speciality including relevant technology, procedures, 

and institutions; to establish and maintain working relations 
with relevant organizations and individuals in the wider com- 
munity and at all levels of government; to initiate, plan, -and 
seek approval of projects with a functional focus that cut 
across neighborhood areas; to serve as Project Managers for 
approved projects when so designated by the Director of Community 
Development; to act as a staff resource to supply functional ex- 
pertise and information to other CDC specialists and Project 
Managers. 


Project Managers: Specialists to CDC who are designated as 
Project Managers by the Director of Community Development will 
undertake complete command of the execution of the project as 
defined. in.the approved project document,. subject to amendment 
by appropriate procedures. This will entail deploying the re- 
sources allocated to the project so as to optimize performance 
to reach the objectives defined by the community given certain 
time and cost constraints. 


By the end of the first year we propose to staff the following 
functional specialties: HousingDevelopment, Economic Develop- 
ment, Manpower Development, and Insurance. These specialties 
will be administered by a Director. In addition, six positions 
for Area Specialists would be established by the end of the first 
year, one for each of the Model City Sub-Areas. 


The General Manager would be expected to use all Area Special- 
ists and Function Directors as a Planning Committee to under- 
take the general planning, ei bibeanrbcbrte and coordination of 
projects for the CDC. 


In addition to the previously defined roles we plan that the 
General Manager be supported by a Public Information Officer 
and an Office Manager. More detailed descriptions of positions 
and relationships are presented below along with organization 
charts and staffing and budget projections. 


Position and Relationship Description 


The Board of the CDC will have the following responsibilities | 
in regard to the CDC: 


ag Develop broad policies to guide the operations of the CDC. 
ns Set goals and strategies. 
xo Evaluate and approve major projects that have been recom- 


mended by the Director of Community Development. 


Director of Community Development and CDC General Manager 


Lia Head of the CDC executive organization. 


mA hm 


2. Carries out policies set by the CDC Board in its area 
of authority. 


Bi. Initiates and reviews project proposals and recommends 
selected major proposals to the CDC Board. 


4. Assigns Functional Directors or Area Specialists to act 
as Project Managers for projects approved by the CDC Board. 


a To insure maximum opportunities for planning and coordina- 
tion, the CDC General Manager can use the Area Specialists 
and Functional Directors as a Committee for short (less 
than one year) and long term (over one year) planning and 
project coordination. 


ii Maintains working relationships with the Washington Park 
Area groups and individuals. Attention will be given to 
keeping functional directors and area specialists informed 
concerning activities within the Washington Park Area that 
relate to active and planned CDC projects. 


Comptroller/Treasurer 


A. 


As Treasurer: 


1 ae 


23 


3's 


Supervise the CDC books which account for all 


monies received and disbursed. 


Issue periodic reports on the financial con- 
dition of the CDC. 


Make recommendation concerning the use of funds 
in terms of CDC goals and established priorities 
of programs. 


Be knowledgeable about current government rules 
and procedures regarding the use of funds by a 
non-profit organization, and assure CDC compliance. 


Reports to the General Manager. 
Review and make recommendations concerning the 


budgets of Area Specialists and Functional Di- 
rectors and designated Project Managers. 


Private Financing 


ha 


Explore the various foundations, groups, companies 
and individuals, and interest them in supporting 
community projects. 


Maintain contact with other specialists and the 
types of projects they are developing and the fi- 
nancial needs. 


~Ag— 


Work with the Public Relation Director to de- 
velop effective ways to communicate with various 
segments of the private financing sector. 


Be very knowledgeable of business needs outside ... 
the community, and find resources within the com- 
munity to meet them. 


Maintain relationship with major casualty and 
life insurance companies to create interest in 
setting up branch offices, sponsoring general 
managers, brokers, as well as sales training pro- 
grams in the CDC community. | 


Coordinate with other CDC Managers for insurance 
company financing their long term needs. 


Explore the possibilities of starting an insurance 
company which would service in particular the 
insurance needs of the residents and businessmen 
in the CDC area. 


Public Financing 


ae 


Work with all city, state, and federal government 
agencies concerned with the distribution of funds 
for community development such as the Labor De- 
partment Programs, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Department of Commerce, etc. 


Maintain contact with the other specialists and 
the financial needs of the various projects they 
develop. | 


Maintain up-to-date files on all legislation af- 
fecting and concerning public financing oppor- 
tunities, 


General Counsel (1/2 time) 


1. 


wae 


3. 


Advise on questions of law. 


Look for and investigate legal aspects of all CDC activities. 


Update functional directors and area specialists on legal 
matters that concern their programs. 


Assistant Manager for Evaluation 


Develop and implement evaluation for ail CDC projects. 


Evaluate overall cpc program. 


Explore, evaluate, and recommend relations between CDC, 
other Model City programs, and private efforts. ee 
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Area Specialists 


ars Responsible for program coordination of all activities in 
their geographical area that relate to CDC programs. 


: 


er Serve as Project Manager when so designated by the Director 
of Community Development to head those projects which will 
take place in his sub-area. 


ie Establish and maintain working relationships with activities 
in their area which overlap CDC functions. 


4. Cooperate with Project Managers on projects and solving of 
problems with CDC activities in the six areas, and recom- 
mend actions to Feneral Manager. 


Housing Development Director 


ite Plan and initiate housing projects that meet the needs of 
the community. 


2. Work with groups and individuals inside and outside the 
community to achieve better housing for the residents of 
the community. 


aie Work with other CDC specialists to insure that their 
activities contribute to the development of attractive 
housing. 


4; Maintain contact with designers, urban planners, archi- 
tects and contractors. 


aa Maintain close contact and coordinate with city and state 


agencies and individuals concerned with urban renewal pro- 
jects in or near the CDC community. 


Economic Development Director 


aes Identify business investment opportunities within the com- 
munity. 
2. . Issue funds from the CDC to businesses in the community on 


a loan or equity investment basis. 

a, Develop implementable plans for new businesses. 

4. Find qualified people to run these businesses. 

a4 Maintain good relationships with foundation, groups and 
individuals who can be helpful in getting funds for busi- 


ness development. 


6. Develop industrial and franchise opportunities for the 
community. 


=So= 


te Select and encourage community residents to learn how to 
run these enterprises. 


8. Help to find the funds needed to start the business. 

9. Develop relationships with all types of businesses that . 
could locate facilities within the community and contribute 
to the CDC goals. 


Manpower Director 


1: Develop manpower programs (recruitment and training) that 
will meet the personnel needs of the CDC operating projects. 


2s Work with groups outside the Model Cities Area to develop 
manpower programs that will involve residents of the CDC 
community. 


a he Maintain close contact with local, state and federal 
government to take full advantage of manpower funds for 
the CDC and other local organizations. 


4. Maintain relationships with schools and groups interested 
in contributing to the manpower task in the form of ideas, 
technical skills and/or money. 


Insurance Director 


a bes Develop new programs to extend population coverable by 
insurance. 

23 Develop recommendations for legal and procedural changes. 

a be Negotiate with existing insurance companies to begin new 
and/or changed programs. 

4. Foster development of indigenous insurance funds. 

Office Manager 

14 Reports to the General Manager. 

os Responsible for office maintenance, including the con- 


tracting of janitorial service, maintenance of office 
equipment, telephone installation, etc. 


3 Handles purchasing of office supplies, dictating equip- 
ment, office furniture and files, etc. Receives purchase 
requisitions from Area Specialists and Function Directors. 


4, Responsible for petty cash. 


~ Hires and supervises the secretarial/clerical staff, 
distributes workload, assigns task priorities. 


ete 


Public Information 


hs Develop a program of community enlightenment concerning 
the present and potential activities of the CDC. 


es Handle the release to media of CDC announcements. 


5.6 Keep groups and individuals dealing with the CDC informed 
of its activities. 


4, Promote the flow of information about CDC activities among 
CDC personnel. 


Other Functional Director 


When the CDC becomes fully staffed as outlined, the need may de- 
velop for additional functional directors. Two conditions 

would dictate this action. First these new managers may take 
over functions not identified currently as a specialty. Second, 
the Director of Community Development may find it necessary to 
divide an existing functional or area specialist's responsibili- 
ties because they become too much for one man to do effectively. 


Phasing - Organizational Growth During First Year 


There are several reasons for starting the CDC with a small but 
highly capable staff. First, in many of its projects the CDC 

will be sponsoring and supporting the work of existing organi- 
zations in the community which already have a record of acomplish- 
ments in community development work. The CDC can act as a prime 
‘contractor, getting underway far more projects than possible if 

it ran them, unifying the community by supporting and aiding other 
groups. These kind of projects will require very few CDC people 
to coordinate them. 


Second, a carefully selected small staff can more easily be 
started and establish a successful record of aggressive per- 
formance and competence which can serve as a basis for continu- 
ing community support and give impetus. to long-term growth. 
Third, it will be difficult to find in a short time the talent 
to fill all the jobs. It is better to fill the positions as 
needs become apparent and capable individuals become available, 
as a stampede to fill-up a large number of positions at once 
would result in a low-calibre staff. It is therefore suggested 
that specialists hired in the early stages cover more than one 
area or more than a single function. 


Phase I 


During the first four months, starting as soon as funds are re- 
ceived, hiring can begin along the lines of the attached chart. 
Most important will be the selection of the Director of Community 
Development by the CDA Administrator. Then the Treasurer and 

the Office Manager will be selected and hired, followed by two 
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or three Area Specialists and three Function Directors. Each 

of these specialists would be allocated a staffing budget that 
could be used in the first year for a small full time staff or 
to employ outside consulting resources on an interim basis. This 
decision would primarily turn on the availability of qualified 
people for full time appointments. It is also recommended.-that 
initially a small group of planning assistants, clerks, and 
secretaries be recruited under the supervision of the Office 


Manager for general deployment to assignments throughout the or- 
ganization as needed. 


Again, the specialists should be given budgets enabling them to 
hire the full time people necessary to see that approved pro- 
jects are satisfactorily completed. If competent employees are 
not available, consultants can be used. Although the success 
of individual programs will actually determine whether or not 
additional assistants are needed under the direction of a given 
Functional Director, the budget assumes one assistant hired at 
mid-year for each man. 


A detailed budget for the entire first year is attached at the 
end of this document. It has been assumed that the costs of 
office facilities and secretarial help for the six ARea Special- 
ists will be less than normally expected, as it is anticipated 
that they will share the use of the local office, which the 
Board is planning for "community organizers" in each sub-area: 
(1 through 6) of the Model Neighborhood. 


Procedures for Project Management 


The concept of project management has proved very useful in 

the aerospace industry under circumstances that parallel those 
faced by the CDC. Under the proposed project system each 
specialist, both Area and Functional, will be eligible to do 

the initial planning for projects. Preliminary project ideas 
would be screened and evaluated by the Director of Community 
Development and his Planning Committee. Promising proposals 
would be developed into completely planned projects. These, if 
approved by the General Manager, would be submitted to the Board 
for final approval. The project document would include a com- 
plete statement on project goals expressed in measurable terms 
including evidence of community betterment, time targets, cost 
and revenue targets. This document would be the plan for action 
to be carried out by the Specialist selected by the General 
Manager. It would be expected that the General Manager would 
select as Project Manager that specialist whether area or func- 
tional with the most intensive and central concern with the pro- 
ject's goals. Once named, this Project Manager would have the 
authority to draw on the staff help of all other Specialists 
with expertise and information relevant to the project. This 
procedure is diagrammed in the attached chart. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 


ee 


Role of the Model Cities Program 


There are several possible alternative courses of action that the 
Model Neighborhood Board could pursue in attempting to solve the 
unemployment problem in the MNA,. One alternative would be to 
graft onto the existing Boston manpower network, an additional 
complete system of employment training and placement run by the 
Model Cities Program. Another alternative would be to concentrate 
training activities in a few skill areas, filling in gaps in service 


| delivery, which appear to be readily marketable in the Boston area, 
_And still another route would be to strengthen the existing manpower 


network by providing existing agencies additional resources to expand 
their programs. 


This proposal suggests that proper choice among the alternatives 
should be predicated on the following sets of factors: 


1, Funds at the disposal of the Model Neighborhood Board 
are quite limited, particularly for use in the manpower 
area. A large allocation of funds to create an expanded 
version of the present manpower system would necessarily 
severely reduce funds for the other six major program 
areas in the Boston Model Cities Program, For example, 
Action for Boston Community Development (ABCD), the 
City community action agency, alone spends over $5 
million per year on manpower programs, with probably 
more than $2 million flowing into the MNA. One new 
Orientation center in the MNA, such as the Opportunities 
Industrialization Center presently serving the MNA would 
cost nearly $400,000 to staff and operate. 


2. The existing manpower system servicing the MNA is 
estimated to present to the residents a variety of more 
than 22 manpower programs serving differently qualified 
clientele with various funding sources, purposes, and 
effectiveness. It is far from being an integrated manpower 
system. The linkages between the programs are not 
clear to the average Model Neighborhood resident, ! 


3. The Model Cities Program should generate an inflow 
into the MNA of several hundreds of millions of dollars. — 
The Program will generate commercial construction. 
and residential activity and increased business develop- 
ment. It will create a market for skills in construction 
crafts and trades as well as business management, which 
relatively few MNA residents presently possess. If 
the money flowing into the MNA is not to flow out just as 
rapidly, if itis to remain and multiply, the highest 
priority must be given to preparing residents to tap the 
new market generated by the Model Cities Program. 


4, Rather than run the risk of duplicating elements Of an 
already extensive, if not an integrated, manpower system, 
the Model Cities Program could enhance the viability 
and effectiveness of in-community manpower resources 
by contracting with them to provide the needed recruit- 
ment, counseling, basic education, pre-vocational and 
skill training, follow-up and evaluation services, rather 
than relying on external manpower resources. The 
latter will disappear as soon as Model Cities funds are 
exhausted. 


Proposed Operation of CDC Manpower Team 


Taking into account these factors, it is proposed that a small team 
of manpower experts be hired as part of the economic development 
staff of the Model Neighborhood Community Development Corporation 
to perform the following work tasks: 


1, Coordination and Rationalization 


a. On the basis of studies and reports as well as direct 
observation of the existing manpower programs 
servicing the MNA, “ the nampower team should 
make or contract for, an evaluation of those efforts, 
in terms of the job opportunities existing throughout 
the metropolitan area, so as to minimize irrelevant 
or obsolescent training programs, and to improve 
recruitment, intake, counseling and follow-up 
techniques. 


From such an evaluation, the manpower team should 
establish priorities based on the characteristics of 
the Model Neighborhood labor force and should work 
with local manpower efforts such as the Neighborhood 
Employment Centers, Urban League, O.1.C., etc., 
in order to gain increased resources to effectuate 
those priorities. The manpower team should also 

aid these local efforts in the promotion of new programs 
that will better train residents, and particularly the 
"hard-core" unemployed, to take advantage of job 
opportunities wherever they are located. 


The Model Cities manpower team should advocate, 
negotiate and intervene with and on behalf of MNA 
manpower efforts to obtain the cooperation of private 
and public agencies outside the MNA, such as the 
Urban Coalition, the Division of Employment 
security, the Department of Vocational Education, 
etc, 


Localizing Benefit of Physical and Economic Revitalization 
Efforts 


a. 


The manpower team will work with the economic 
development arm of the Model Neighborhood Program 

to determine the manpower resources needed to 

provide MNA residents as laborers and managers to 
Model Neighborhood sponsored newly created businesses, 
or expanded former businesses, or industrial enter- 
prises relocating into the MNA, The promise of 

trained cadres of workers to an industry's specifica- 
tions might well encourage an industry to locate in 

the MNA rather than elsewhere. 


The manpower team will assist business enterprises 
whether located in or outside the MNA to design 
manpower protrams which fully utilize local manpower 
programs such as the Neighborhood Employment 
Centers, ©.1.C., etc., and provide training as 
laborers and managers to MNA residents for positions 
in meaningful jobs with upward mobility. The team 
might, for instance, assist a group for firms to form 


a training consortium with local manpower agencies 
under the recently established MA-4 Department of 
Labor program (which will supercede the MA-2, 
MA-3, and President's test programs). 


c. Model Cities funds should be used to supplement MA-4 ~ 
funds from the Department of Labor in order to support 
a program of on-the-job training in housing construc- 
tion and rehabilitation, and to effectuate the transfer 
of commercial firms located in the area to ownership 
and management by local residents. 


It is suggested that the proposed manpower team should be a part 

of the economic development staff within the CDC. This would make 
the CDC manpower effort more responsive to the planning process 
involving the creation of new businesses, the transfer of existing 
enterprises, and the industrial relocation to the MNA. 


The manpower team would be administered by a Deputy Director 

of Manpower, who would report directly to the Director of Economic 
Development, The Deupty Director would supervise a small team 

of manpower experts, an Assistant Director and a research assistant 
for planning and research, and an Assistant Director and assistant 
for manpower technical assistant. 


High Priority Training Projects 


A. Construction Company Developmant and 
Construction Workers Training Program 


The Model Neighborhood Area and its residents have a comparative 
advantage to exploit in the construction industry and building trades 
if it chooses to do so. The Model Cities enabling legislation provides 
that the building projects associated with the program "should — 
provide maximum opportunities for employing residents of the area 
in all phases of the program and enlarge opportunities for work and 
training. '' There will be a relatively large scale building program 
carried out as part of the Model Cities effort in Boston and neighbor- 
ing Cambridge. Over thirteen thousand family units are to be 
constructed; many others will be rehabilitated. There will surely 

be a substantial investment in local firms and talen in carrying out 
this program, but the particular approach taken by the Model 
Neighborhood Board and the Model Cities Administration could make 
a significant difference in how much and in what ways the local 
residents benefit from this building program. 


ub = 


_ Considerable energy and thought has already been devoted to the 
question of facilitating MNA residents to benefit from the Model 
Cities building program. Such efforts include: 


Li 


The Contractors Association of Boston (whose program 
has been described in Economic Development Section V), 
which seeks to up-grade existing general contractor 

and promote training in the building trades. 


C.1.R.C.L.E, Associates, Inc. which is in the process 
of organizing a demolition company and trucking and 
hauling companies, is also studying a plan to create 

a general contracting capability of some size among 
members of the MNA, 


The Boston Urban Coalition has discussed the opportuni- 
ties associated with the building and rehabilitation 
programs underway, or planned as part of Model Cities. 
It has attempted to establish machinery to sponsor 
training programs and to facilitate entry by minority 
group members into the union apprenticeship programs, 


The Black Americans Interests Together, Inc., an 
organization with some participation by black residents 
of the MNA, has collaborated with the Building and 
Construction Trades Council of Boston, the Association 
of General Contractors and the Building Trades 
Employer's Association to Organize a program among 
the largest firms in the construction industry through 
which to participate in the Model Cities program. 


A great deal of controversy has developed around this 
latter program. It has been developed in such a way 
as to represent the closing of ranks among the largest 
general contractors and the unions. Ostensibly the 
program is organized to provide for the training and 
unionizing of up to two hundred black people in the 
building trades. In effect, however, it precludesthe 
development of new general contracting firms substan- 
tially owned and managed by minority group members 
or the substantial up-grading of existing small or 
non-union construction firms through contracts and 
training from the Model Cities program, The program 
structure permits the large "downtown" construction 
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firms and the unions to pre-empt the Model Neigh- 
borhood Board and the Model Cities Administration -- 
from using the leverage of contract awarding to ~ 
solicit and encourage the assistance from the estab- 
lished outfits to the new or now fledgling ones, The 
contract signed by the large contractors and the 
unions binds them all to work with Model Cities only 
through there program. The program is to be 
governed by two boards, only one of which is to 
include participation by members of the minority 
community, and even in that case such representatives 
are outnumbered two to four. 


The Model Neighborhood Board is in a position to endorse, reject, 
complement or replace the existing programs in this field. It 
may choose to coordinate and/or assist any or all existing efforts, 
or to stimulate the organization of new ones. There are several 
objectives which the Model Cities program should pursue in the 
regard: 


1, to consolidate resources of minority and MNA residents 
in order to bid on larger construction projects, 


2. to provide the minority and MNA resident-managed 
firms with a central clearing house of information 
and technical assistance in order to achieve smaller 
packages of construction work, 


3. to develop a facility to train a large labor pool (of 
MNA residents) in the skilled building trades, 


4, to train potential construction managers from the MNA 
in the techniques of modern construction management, 
e.g., how to subcontract, how to assess meaningful 
costs in order to bid effectively, 


9. to develop a capability indigenous to the MNA which 
can participate on a long-term basis in the building 
industry throughout the Greater Boston area and beyond. 


Time is a critical factor, Area residents should be trained in the 
shortest possible time for construction work which will begin in 
six to twelve months. Another factor of critical importance is the 
breadth of resident participation. Residents should emerge with 
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viable credentials and with institutions of their own capable of 
participating in this industry. 


To achieve the above objectives, the Model Cities program should 
take the following course of action: 


A 


Model Cities should press for acceptance of a signifi- 
cant number of qualified area residents into existing 
building unions, and for admission of substantial 
numbers into the apprenticeship programs. This 
might involve support for the kind of program now 
organized by the large firms, but with greater 
leverage retained by Model Cities firms, over- 
number employed, the rank, the type training, com- 
pensation and related matters. In any case, individual 
contractors and sub-contractors must be legally free 
to enter into separate contracts with Model Cities. 


Model Cities should sponsor a construction workers 
training program that would aim to produce 2000 
trained workers spanning the 27 odd building trades 

in a period of three to five years. This could be 

done through the organization of an incorporated 
consortium composed of the Contractors Association 

of Boston, a group of over thirty minority group 
contractors and sub-contractors of various sizes and 
capabilities, and the United Community Construction 
Workers (UCCW), a group of some 317 minority 

group construction workers. The Model Cities program 
and the Boston Redevelopment Authority (BRA) would 
assist this consortium through the awarding of contracts 
and assistance in becoming bondable to apply for 
Department of Labor MA-4 training grants. 


In such MA-4 contracts, much of the on-the-job training 
could be provided through the larger non-union construc- 
tion firms in the CAB, such as Clemente Construction 
Company, and/or some association of minority group 
union and non-union companies. The UCCW would 
provide recruitment, counseling and follow-up services 
as part of these contracts. Indeed, it has recently 
signed an agreement to provide these services under a 
MA-4 contract involving the training of heavy equipment 


operators for site preparation and excavation, who 
will be working on BRA projects. Finally, the 
Opportunities Industrialization Center (OIC) located 
in the MNA , should be engaged by the Model 
Neighborhood Board to provide relevant institutional 
training and basic education courses for the 2000 
trainees, perhaps using some of the journeyman 
members of the UCCW as teachers. Two programs 
involving 26 week classes in carpentry and masonry, 
for example, were recently completed at the OIC 
involving 50 workers, Another such program was 
started in October. The OIC, through its recent 
acquisition of the Boston Channel 2 General Education 
Degree taped library, can provide workers with an 
equivalency high school diploma so that they may 
qualify for union programs where a high school 
degree is required. 


BB New Careers Training Supplements 


The Model Cities Program should place at least 40 Model Neigh- 
borhood residents in on-the-job training positions within the City 
Demonstration Agency and the Model Neighborhood Board Community 
Development Corporation. The New Careers program funded by 

the Department of Labor provides such trainees with a stipend of 
less than $3500 per year -- making the securing of such training 

an economic impossibility for many individuals. Model Cities 

should supplement the salaries of 20 trainees to $5000 per year, 

and another 20 trainees, i.e., those at a higher classification 

or those in greater need, to $600 per year. 


Many of these positions, such as code enforcement aides, recrea- 
tion aides, housing rehabilitation aides, etc., should lead trainees 
to eventual civil service status and permanent positions in city and 
state government, The manpower team itself should consider 
training its research and technical assistants under this program, 
which could be done in conjunction with Northeastern University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which have made 

a commitment to the Model Cities Program to train researchers, 
and computer operators and programmers. 


Seed Grant Period 


An operational planning period of four month's duration is 
proposed during which the nucleus of the manpower team 
(Deputy Director, two assistants, and secretarial back- 
up) should be hired by the Model Neighborhood Community 
Development Corporation, That staff should pefform the 
following tasks during the Seed Grant Period: 


1, Begin the process of evaluating the existing Boston 
manpower service system. Specific evaluations 
of complex agency programs guch as the Division 
of Employment Security Vocational Education, etc. 
could be contracted out to manpower research 
organizations. One rather comprehensive evaluation 
of Boston's manpower systems, of which the team 
could avail itself, has recently been launched by 
the Boston University Metrocenter for Community 
Renewal Program under the BRA. 


2. Contract with the Contractors Association of Boston 
and the United Community Construction Workers to 
draw up a comprehensive manpower proposal, in- 
volving full utilization of community manpower 
training resources, for the training of 2000 construc- 
tion workers in the full range of construction trades 
during the next five years. 


Five Year Projection 


A five year budget figure was arrived at by projecting the first 
year budget request at roughly the same level for the following 
four years. Itis, of course, too early to say what the high 
priority gaps in Boston's manpower system will prove to be, 

or what will be, in fact, the actual cost of sponsoring a compre- 
hensive worker's training program, One can speculate, however, 
that certain non-recurring costs of the first year will be subsumed 
in following years by special training programs sponsored directly 
by the Model Cities Program. For instance, tenants of newly 
constructed or rehabilitated units might be trained to manage and 
to police their own properties. Or, Model Cities may wish to 
become involved with an improved transportation scheme to 
increase access by residents to jobs outside the MNA, 
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FOOTNOTES TO PROPOSAL 


See Appendices I and II, The manpower flow chart presented 
as Exhibit 1-1 in Appendix I is already out of date in terms of 
on-going programs but it does serve to demonstrate the 
complexity of Boston's manpower system. 


See Appendix III, 


The Department of Vocational Education, for instance, could 
play an important role in;providing the institutional training 
of resident construction workers, though it is not presently 
geared to do so, See Appendix IV for some suggestions that 
have been made to reshape that program. 


The figure of 2000 trained workers was suggested by 
Mr. Martin Gopen, Technical Advisor to the United 
Community Construction Workers, and the Director of 
Labor and Transportation of the New Urban League, 

on the basis of the Model Cities building unit projection, 
as needed t o insure maximum feasible participation of 
MNA residents in the total construction program. 


See Appendix V for a further discussion of the New Careers 
Program, 


APPENDIX I 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 


BOSTON MANPOWER SYSTEM 


From a Report to the Boston Model Cities Board 


Prepared at the Harvard Business School 
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SECURING JOBS OUTSIDE 


THE MODEL CITIES AREA 


A Report to 


The Boston Model Cities Board 


Research Report Program 
Graduate School of Business Administration 


Harvard University 
April 30, 1968 


James G. Groninger 
Stephen G. McConahey 


Robert E. Wood 


MANPOWER PLANNING IN BOSTON 


Prior to 1962 manpower planning in Boston was primarily 
the result of the combined efforts of three groups: (1) 

the Department of Labor, acting through the Bureau of 
Works Programs (BWP), the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Training (BAT), and the Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security (MDES); (2) the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, acting through the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Vocational Education (MBVE) 
and the Boston School Committee; and (3) prdvate place- 
ment organizations. 


This system had operated in essentially the same manner 
for a number of years. The Department of Labor concen- 
trated on the development of and negotiation for on-the-job 
training contracts (OJT) with both employers and unions, 
effectuated through the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training. 
A placement network was established m regions throughout 
the city and operated by the Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Sefurity. Through this network applicants 
entering the centers were feférred to employers who had 
posted job openings. These same applicants generally 
formed the labor pool from which OJT contracts were 
negotiated. 


The Department of Health, Education and Welfare, through 
the MBVE network, served as the primary source of younger, 
institutionally -trained labor entering the manpower market. 
Graduates of these vocational education programs were 
usually placed directly in private industry or labor unions 
acting through the school placemrant office. As these MBVE 
graduates changed jobs, they usually used the Division of 
Employment Security and competed for employment with 

new graduates of the same program. 


Private organizations generally provided no training function, 
but rather concentrated on the placement of a specialized 
applicant-type. Most prtwate placement organizations 

were operated on a profit-oriented basis... Some, such as 

the Urban League, operated as non-profit corporations. 


Part I of this report explains those existing manpower develop- 
ment programs sponsored by public agencies in locations in or 
near the Model Cities area. It is divided into three sections. 


The first section is a condensed description of Boston's current 
manpower training and placement effort. By means of a compre- 
hensive organization chart, the section attempts to show the 
following: 


1, The entire range of government programs and agencies 
available to a Model Cities area resident seeking 
training or placement in a job; 


2. The entire range of programs and agencies from which 
industry can recruit or provide training for new 
employees; 


3. The interrelationship of agencies coordinating each 
of the manpower programs available to an area 
resident or private business; 


4, The flow of public funds through the system coded by 
; sponsoring Federal Department; 


5. That department of the Federal Government which 
is responsible for evaluating local agency programs 
and program implementation. 


The chart appears to be the first comprehensive manpower flow- 
chart available in Boston at this time. 


In 1962 the Manpower Development and Training Act was passed, 
expanding the breadth of OJT through increased contract coverage. 
The high school dropout and so-called hard-core unemployed 

were to be provided with up to 104 weeks of institution or on-the- 
job training plus transportation and living subsistence allowance. 


In 1963 the Jobs Clearing House began operating in the Boston 
manpower system as a private non-profit training and placement 
organization for underemployed blacks, The objective of Jobs 
Clearing House was to serve as a channel through which the 
entire business community could fill job vacancies through a 
reliable agency with communication to the inner city population. 


The six companies which provided the original funding have grown 
to sixty. In four years of operation more than 400 firms have 
employed over 2,000 blacks and whites in a variety of semi- 
skilled, clerical, semi-professional, and professional job 
vacancies. 2 During this time Jobs Clearing House has been 
operating with an average annual expense budget of less than 
$30,000. 3 In addition some training has been sponsored by 
Jobs Clearing House in computer programming courses at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and University of 
Massachusetts. 


With the passage of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 

and implementation of the War on Poverty programs, Boston's 
manpower system became considerably more complex. The 
Action for Boston Community Development (ABCD) had been 
formed in 1962 with Ford Foundation funds as a charitable, 
educational non-profit corporation, In 1963 it received funding 
from the Department of Labor to provide work experience, 
counseling, training and placement to over 1,500 unemployed 
high school dropouts between 16 and 21 in a:programwhich was 
later to become the Neighborhood Youth Corps Program. In 
1964 ABCD was designated through the Economic Opportunity 
Act as the primary Community Action Agency in Boston. Through 
1965 and 1966 ABCD continued to receive Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OHO) funding for the majority of its programs. 


Concommitant with the funding under the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 and its philosophy of maximum feasible participation 
by the poor in community programs, ABCD's Board of Directors 
was reorganized to include 50% neighborhood representation. 
Boston was divided into 11 designated areas, nearly all of 

which ultimately selected representatives to the ABCD Board. 
Each area contained a multi-service center known as an Area 
Planning and Action Council (APAC). 


In late 1966 and early 1967 an effort was made to coordinate 
manpower planning efforts between the APACs and the Division 

of Employment Security. Results of a 1966 Department of Labor 
survey of Boston indicated that while the overall unemployment 

rate for the metropolitan area was less than 3.0%, the unemployment 
rate in the Roxbury area was close to 7%. It was estimated that 
over 23% of those Roxbury residents were subemployed, including 
over 30% of residents between 16 and 21 years old.” In recognition 
of this problem, the Department of Labor supplemented the OE®- 
supported manpower program, operating at about $1.0 million 
annually, with a Special Impact or Concentrated Employment 
Program of $4,0 million annually.° This money was used to support 
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additional neighborhood-based employment centers (NECs), as well 
as skill and orientation centers, and work and career programs. 


In September 1966 the Roxbury Neighborhood Employment Center 
opened, followed by seven more through September 1967. Two 
more NECs opened between September 1967 and March 1968, and 
a third is scheduled to open in the near future. The South Boston 
Orientation Center bagan operation in late 1966, followed by the 
Opportunities Industrialization Center dayprogram in July, 1967. 
In September, 1967, the Dorchester Orientation Center began 
operations, followed in January, 1968, by the opening of the 
Dudley Street branch of Opportunities Industrialization Center 
(OIC). A fourth orientation center will be established in 1968 
and subcontracted as an operating unit, as has been done with 
OIC. Ali orientation centers offer a range of 15-week pre-skill 
courses in such areas as printing, clerical skills, electronics, 
drafting, and upholstery setting. 


The Concentrated Employment Program grant was also utilized 
to establidh a number of programs operated by ABCD. The 
Neighborhood Youth Corps Out-of-School program (NYC-O) 
extended the efforts of the earlier work training for high school 
dropouts ages 16 to 21. In this program each enrollee is placed 
in a work crew of five to fifteen youths under the supervision of 
a community resident foreman. Crews work for various govern- 
ment brahches in a variety of job categories, including welding, 
carpentry, mechanics, radio repair, and electronics. Enrollees 
are required to work 32 hours per week plus 7 to 9 hours in 
basic remedial education courses at the Northeastern University 
Laboratory School. In a few cases the enrollees have earned a 
high school equivalency diploma from the Laboratory. Training 
wages are $1.30 per hour if the enrollee is on work crew and 
$1.40 per hour if he qualified for direct placement work experience. 


The Adult Work Crew Program was conceived as an adult counter- 
part to NYC-O, offering basic job orientation and some skill train- 
ing to men with a long unemployment history. Training is provided 
both by ABCD staff and by staff at the non-profit organization where 
the men work. Enrolless must be chronically unemployed. Each 
receive® $1.50 per hour for up to 43 hours per week. 


New Careers provides OJE in community and civil service positions 
in government organizations. Special emphasis is placed on 
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preparing qualified enrollees for civil service examinations. 
Trainees receive $67 per week, must be 22 years old, and 
have a fourth grade education. 


Foster Grandparents program proves $1.50 per hour up to 

$30 per week for senior citizens at least 60 years old to assist 
in the case of deprived or retarded children. The program is 
now being cut back in Boston. 8 


In addition to operation of the APACs, NECs, skill centers, and 
CEP programs, ABCD serves as a recruiting and direct platement 
agency. In the former function resident neighborhood workers 
seek to increase the available outreach from the employment 
center. As a direct placement agency ABCD seeks to develop 
jobs with pravate industry'to utilize some of the skills of the 
applicants directly and immediately in the company setting. 

It also provides a number of OJT openings for the enrollees, 
There is an indication that future job development will emphasize 
employer flexibility to accommodate existing applicants rather 
that job category development to utilize an expected future appli- 
cant, 


As indicated in the preceding paragraphs, the advent of ABCD's 
role as the prime contractor for the War on Poverty caused the 
manpower system to become increasingly complex. Recent 
programs have also been developed in the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The 
Department of Labor recently institited the MAII, MAIII, and 
President's Test Programs to increase the incentive for companies 
to provide OJT. The first two provide simplified procedures and 
increased training subsidization prior to the training period. The 
President's Test Program provides subsidization for capital 
investments in special training facilities for the disadvantaged. 


New programs relating to employment developed recently for 

the Department of Health, Education and Welfare include the 
Work-Study Program, the Neighborhood Youth Corps In-School 
Program, and the Title V Work Experience Program. The 

NYC In-School Program provides 10 hours per week at-$1. 50 

per hour for disadvantaged school children. The Work-Study 
Program provides a combined school-business training program 
to disadvantaged college students desiring part-time employment 
while in school. Up to 15 hours per week is provided during the 
school year, 40 hours weekly during vacation periods. If working 


off-campus, staudents must be employed in a public or non-profit 
private agency. 


The Title V Work Experience Program provides employment and 
day-care facilities for mother on the Aid for Dependent Children 
program. Currently administered by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, the program will be transferred to the 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security and administered 
by the Department of Labor in October 1968 as the Work Incentive 
Program. 


The manner in whcih the aforementioned agencies interact in 
implementing each of the programs listed above is shown on 
Exhibit 1-I at the end of this section. Exhibit 1-II shows the 
summer program manpower system, color-coded to match 
Exhibit 1-I. Exhibit 1-III shows the process that an applicant 
goes through upon entering a Neighborhood Employment Center. 
Exhibit 1-IV depicts the location of ABCD field facilities in the 
11 designated APAC areas. 


Apparent Weaknesses in the Current System. 


In examining the current manpower development system as a 
member of the Model Cities Neighborhood Board, one is probably 
aware of three weaknesses. The first of these is the complexity 
of the system. The confusion of applicant, and employer seeking 
to hire a specialtype of new employee, or agency seeking to 
evaluate the impact of new programs is understandable, especially 
without the assistance of a visual flowchart. 


The second weakness is the absence of a common data base for 

all city residents. ABCD has been able to combine all job and 
applicant data from the Neighborhood Employment Centers into 
one data bank. ABCD furthermore has employed MDES personnel 
in each NEC who have access to both data banks. Indications 

are also that the New Urban League's skill pool of broadcasters 
and construction workers have heen combined to some extent 

with ABCD's. Interviews with some MDES personnel indicated 
that there was very little actual cross-matching of employers' 

job vacancies and agency labor skill pools. This could be explained 
by a specialization of agency function by type and skill of applicant. 
The Division of Employment Security has operated: ‘much stronger 
ties to the Bureau of Works Training Programs and the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship Training. It seems natural for MDES to fill most 
available job training vacancies with those applicants to state 
employment centers. One of the principal measurements used to 
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Exhibit 1 - IV 


Location of Action for Boston Community Development 
Field Facilities 


CHARLESTOWN 


2g 


ALLSTON €3) 


BRIGHTON 


PARKER - HILL 


FEMWAY 


ROX SUEY 


WORTH DORCHESTER 


JAMAICA PLAIN 


© 


OORCHESTER 


* : Job Orientation Centers 


+ : Multi-Purpose Centers - APACs 


Oo : Neighborhood Employment Centers 


T4403 Multi-Service Centers 


Source: Progress Report, 9/66 ~ 
9/67, ABCD. 
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Exhibit 2 - III 


A.B.C.D. = INTERVIEWING PROCESS AT NEIGHBORHOOD EMPLOYMENT CENTERS 


ABCD Agencies - ABCD Neighborhood Worker Other Private and 
NECs & APACs ~ Applicant Reached on Public Agencies - 
the Street 


refer applicant to NECs 


Intake Interview - to provide 
basic information on education 
and employment history 


Program 
Personnel 


Work and Training 
Program Openings 


Neighborhood Workers - to obtain 
additional background information, 
assist applicant in defining his goals 


| . 


Sa Mass. DES Placement Vocational Counselor - to 
Interviewer ~ access to central provide short-term work advice 
job bank and teletype system | ascertain applicant's interest: 

am \ and aptitudes for work trainin, 
/ ris 
\ vA 


[im ge 


Disposition Conference - 
all those having contact with 

applicant determine applicant's 
most useful course of action 


Placement 
Administrators - 
seek to develop 
meaningful job 
openings with 
employers 


cole 


Job Experience 


NEC Pericdic Followup - 
1 month, 3 mcnths, 5 months 


Source: Boston's Manpower Program - : =i 
an Alliance that Works, 1967. 


a——————> Flow of Applicant 
k ——- -- > Flow of Related Information 


ahe 


evaluate all training and placement organizations is the percent 
of successful placements. There is no inherent incentive to ... 
share data banks unless there is an expectation that the agency 
will upgrade its own record. 


The third weakness of the current manpower effort from the Board's 
viewpoint is caused by the cutback in Office of Economic Opportunity 
funds for manpower planning. ABCD, the designated anti-poverty 
agency, is forced to rely on the Department of Labor for most of 

its funds. To date Labor has been responsive to the manpower 
needs of the hard-core, although Labor does not treat that many 

of the disadvantaged relative to ABCD. In any agency conflict, 
ABCD seems the less-powerful without control over its own 

budget. 


FOOTNOTES 
1. “Manpower Development and Training, " Catalog of Federal 
Assistance Programs, Office of Economic Opportunity; 


p. 481. 


2. STEP Solution to Employment Problems: Case Studies on 


Comprarny-Sponsored Training, Jobs Clearing House, 
1968. °p.. 3 


3. Projections drawn from 1965 audited income statements, 
Jobs Clearing House. 


4, Progress Report, October 1967. ABCD Manpower 
Division, 1967, p.3. 


5. See Appendix A. U. S. Department of Labor, A | Sharper 
Look at Unemployment in U.S. Cities and Towns; 


Washington, 1967. 
6. op. _cit., Progress Report, October 1967, p.3. 


ae Manpower Division Manual, Action for Boston Community 
Development, January, 1968, p.13. 


8, ibid., p.18. 
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ABCD MANPOWER DIVISION RESOURCES 


(Model City Area) 


7 f i OPPORTUNITY INDUSTRIALIZATION CENTER (OIC). 
A delegate agency located at 184 Dudley Street, Roxbury, 
OIC offers basic orientation and skill courses. The 
agency's budget runs to $509, 250 on an annualized basis. 
Provision has been made for 61 staff members. 


2. ROXBURY NEIGHBORHOOD EMPLOYMENT CENTER (NEC) 
has an annualized budget of $121, 940 and 21 staff members. 
The Center is located at 345 Blue Hill Avenue. A second 
Roxbury NEC was recently opended at 2401 Washington 
Street in the MNA. 


Fae JAMAICA PLAIN NEC, located at 377 Centre Street. 
Has an annualized budget of $90,474, and employs a 
staff of 11 persons. 


4, URBAN LEAGUE NEC, located at 559 Dudley Street, 
Roxbury. This NEC is operated as a delegate agency 
by the Urban League of Greater Boston, with an 
annualized budget of $62,682, and a staff of 11. 


3D. PARKER HILL-FENWAY NEC, located at 1424 Tremont 
Street, is actually outside the Model City area, but 
does serve many area residents. The annualized budget 
is $85,336, while the staff numbers 10. 


6. DORCHESTER NEC, located at 450 Washington Street, is 
also outside the Model City area, but does serve residents, 
The budget is $95,165, with 11 staff members. 
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AND SERVICE ORGANIZATIO 


From a Report to the Boston Model Cities Board 


Prepared at the Harvard Business School 


APPENDIX E 


BOSTON AREA RESEARCH AND SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
TO THE MODEL CITIES NEIGHBORHOOD BOARD FOR FURTHER 
INVESTIGATION OF MANPOWER PROGRAMS 


The following is a list of the principal organizations in the Boston 
area which have conducted research and developed programs in 
areas of continuing education, specialized training, and community 
services, Included after each organization is a selected bibliography 
of recent Boston area manpower planning research. Most organiza- 
tions have available a number of research projects in related field 
of urban development, the COmplete listing of which may be obtained 
from the Office of Conference Development, Boston University 
Metrocenter, 755 Commonwealth Avenue. At the request of the 
Neighborhood Board, many of these organizations might provide 

a useful source of program planning for those areas which the 
Board considers most important to investigate in depth. 


1. Boston Municipal Research Bureau 
294 Washington Street _ Telephone: 482-3626 
Boston, Mass. 02108 For Information Contact: 


Research Associate 


A non-profit, non-partisan agency, the only independent 
research organization in Boston concerned exclusively 
with the operations and problems of the City. Itis 
financed through voluntary contributions from citizens 
and business firms and is considered a primary 

source of facts on Boston, 


Past Research Related to Manpower Programs: 


a. Characteristics of the Population of Boston by Wards, 
1965. (Unpublished. ) 


b. A catalogue of Federal Aids Applicable to Boston. 
Part I: Aid to Education; Part III: Public Safety, 
Parks and Recreation, and Community Development, 
1966-1967. 


be 


Boston University 
Metrocenter, 755 Commonwealth Avenue Telephone: 
Boston, Mass. 02215 262-4300 

ext. 2378 or 2379 


The Metrocenter was established in 1965 as an administrative 
unit whose task was to develop and coordinate Boston Univer- | 
sity's resources and programs concerned eith metropolitan 


problems. 


Included directly in the Metrocenter are the Area 


Development Center (a research and consultation unit working 
in the field of regional development:and planning), the Metro- 
politan College responsible for most of the University's 
part-time education and training programs, and the Training 
Center in Youth Development, 


Past Research Related to Manpower Programs: 


a. 


Analysis of the Impact of Urban Renewal on Businesses, 
1965-1966. Professor John P. Alevizos, College 

of Business Administration, Boston University. 
Research conducted in conjunction with the develop- 
ment of a model business relocation program for 

local public agencies in federally-sponsored urban 
renewal projects. 


The Changing Labor Supply Characteristics Along 
Route 128. Everett J. Burtt Jr., Research Report 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, No. 17, 1961. 


Influence of Labor Supply on Location of Electronics 
Firms. Everett J. Burtt Jr., Research Report to 


the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, No. 34, 1966. 


The Labor Force of Greater Boston. Everett J. 
Burtt Jr., Economic Base Report No. 1, Greater 
Boston Economic Study Committee, 1959, 


New England Population and Labor Force Projections. 
Everett J. Burtt Jr., Research Report, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, Projection No. 5, 1967. 


Plant Relocation and the Core City Worker: The 
Boston Experience. Everett:J..Burtt Jr... 


Prepared for HUD, 1966. 


Recent Changes in the Employment Structure of 
Greater Boston. Everett J. Burtt Jr., Economic 


Study Committee, 1959. 


"Survey of Research on the Population, Labor Force, 
Employment Income and Education in New England", 
Everett J. Burtt Jr., in Review of Regional Economic 


Research and Planning in New England, 1966. 


w 


5 


ee 


Community Apathy and Resistance to Personal 
Involvement in Community Organizations Concerned 
with Social Problems. Carol W. Heine, Boston 
University School of Public Communications, 1964. 


Management Analysis of Action for Boston 

Community Development, Inc, Analysis of major 
administrative problems of the Boston (ABCD) 
anti-poverty Community Action Program and recommen- 
dation of solutions, 1966. Dr. Melvin R. Levin 
Director of Research, Area Development Center, 

Boston University Metrocenter. 


Police-Community Relations Pilot Project. Paul D. 
Lipsitt, 1966. Testing of the grass-roots approach 
to the problems of polic-community relations of the 
City of Boston Police Department, including inter- 
views with citizens in the Roxbury District. Boston 
University Training Center in Youth Development. 


Project CAUSE Counselor Training. Summer training 


program for vocational counselors, aides and advisors 
of Youth Opportunity Centers. Dr. Dugald S. Arbuckle, 
Boston University School of Education, 1964, 


Boston College 

Bureau of Public Affairs Telephone: 332-3200 
Philomatheia Hall Ext. 284 or 285 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 


The Bureau of Public Affairs is an outgrowth: of the Boston Citizen 
Seminar, established in 1954, and the Seminar Research Bureau, 
established in 1957. The organization is primarily a research 
organization, and specifically offers its research and clerical 
staff to organizations whose goals are aimed at solutions of urban, 
regional, and metropolitan problems through research programs, 
The Model Cities Neighborhood Board would seem to be able to 
receive extensive program assistance from the Bureau. 


Past Research Related to Manpower Programs: 


a. 


A. look at the Record and Unfinished Business-- 


Urban Renewal and Development, Core City 
and Transportation, 1963, 


by. 


b. Mass-Transportation -- A Program of Action, 1964, 


Current Research Related to Manpower Programis: 


y 


a. A comprehensive training manpower study of the six 
New England states, in cooperation with the New 
England Economic Research Foundation, 


4, Center for Research and Development of Educational 
Differences 
Harvard University Telephone: 868-7600 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 Extension 3511 
Past Program Development included cooperation in the 
establishment of the New School for Children in Roxbury. 
a. Citizens for Boston Public Schools 
10 Tremont Street Telephone: 742-0178 
Boston, Mass. 02108 
6. Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Department of Commerce and Development 
New State Office Building (13th floor) 
Boston, Mass. 02108 Telephone: 727-3212 


The Department's Bureau of Research and Statistics is the 
principal fact-finding section, concerned with collecting, analyz- 
ing and distributing information on the development of industry in 
the Boston area. The Department's Division of Planning admin- 
isters the Urban Planning Assistance Program, in which local 
communities utilize federal funds to prepare comprehensive 
planning programs. 


ie Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Research and Development Department Tel: 426-1250 or 
125 High Street 426-4421 
Boston, Mass. 02110 Contact: Manager, 


Research and Develop- 
ment Department 


The general objective of the Chamber of Commerce is to create 

a business climate in the Boston area which will induce investment 
and expansion by local and national firms. Specific reports have 
been developed in the past in areas which include labor market 
Studies, population profiles, income profiles of Boston residents 
and location studies for expanding industries. 


Past Research Related to Manpower Programs: 


a. Preparation of support material for the following 
monographs on the Greater Boston Area: 


1. "Population and Migration," 
2. ''Metropolitan Market," 

8.) ‘Labor Force," 

4, "Comparative Wages." 

5. ''Transportation., "' 


ee) 
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Joint Center for Urban Studies 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Harvard University 

66 Church Street . 

Cambridge, Mass. 02138 Telephone: 868-1410 
Contact: Chairman, 
Metropolitan Boston 
Studies Program 


The Joint Center brings together research capability from a variety 
of disciplines, including law, politics, economics, city planning, 
engineering, history, sociology, architecture, philosophy, and 
business administration, to concentrate on the study of urban 
problems. The Joint Center differs from most other research 
organizations in that its work is done by individual members 

or by small groups of members on an individual project basis. 

The research is not so much of the Joint Center as that of the 
members themselves. 


Past Research Related to Manpower Programs: 


a. Publications from the Metropolitan Area Planning 
Council conferences held between April 23, 1965 
and June 18, 1965: 


(1) "Issues and Problems of Boston Metropolitan Area 
Development." Included are sections on economic 
development, social structure and human problems, 
physical planning, and metropolitan planning-- 
the past and the future. . 


(2) 'Transportation Planning in the Boston Metropolitan 
Area," 


UG 


(3) 'Recommended Work for an Economic Development 
Program for the Boston Metropolitan Area, " haa 

b. History of "Action for Boston Community Development", 
The experiences of the planning phase of the Community 
Action Agency in Boston, from 1961 through 1964, 


c, Urban Renewal: The Record and the Controversy. 
James Q. Wilson, editor. The M.I.T. Press, 1966. 
Articles about the background, workings, and 
problems of the federal urban renewal program, 


Current Research Related to Manpower Programs: 


a. Factors in Unemployment Among Negroes, A study 
of the characteristics of unemployment among 400 
Negroes in Boston, Through interviews, job 
mobility, occupational train:ingand skill level, 
job contracts, experience with racial discrimination 
and occupational preference are explored, 


9. Business Assistance Program 
Harvard Business School Contact: 
soldiers Field Road A. LeRoy Willis, Chairman 
Boston, Mass. 02163 _ 900 Memorial Drive, Apt. #410 


Cambridge, Mass, 02138 
Telephone: 868-9112 


Thomas Brown 

Jobs Clearing House 
600 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: 542-6364 


The Business Assistance Program was established in November, 
1966, to provide free consulting service for black businessmen 
by students of the Harvard Business School under the auspices 
of Jobs Clearing House, a black-run job placement agency. 
These students would provide an immediate and capable source 
of research and program development. 


10. League of Women Voters of Massachusetts 
41 Mount Vernon Street Telephone: 523-3545 
Boston, Mass. 02108 


Past Research Related to Manpower Programs: 


a. Local survey questionnaire on human resources, 
including the employment problems on non-whites, 1965. 


b. Employment problems of the non-white population, 1965. 
Current Research Related to Manpower Programs: 


a. Methods study of the civil service system in Massa- 
chusetts, including modification of absolute veteran's 
preference and modification of educational require- 
ments in certain job descriptions. 


11. Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship and Public Affairs 
Tufts University 
Medford, Massachusetts 02155 Telephone: 776-2100 
Ext. 301 


During the summer, 1966 the Center conducted a project in 
Roxbury designed to encourage diSadvantaged teenagers so 
that they can better prepare for college. 


12. Massachusetts Committee on Children and Youth 
9 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass. Telephone: 267-8650 


The Committee on Youth consists of 183 citizens appointed by 
the Governor with the responsibility to conduct studies on the 
health, education, and welfare service needs of children in 
Massachusetts. Special.projects are prepared under the Project 
Development Committee. 


Past Research Related to Manpower Programs: 


a. Day Care for Children in Massachusetts, 1966. 


b. Meeting the Problems of People in Massachusetts - 
a Study of the Massachusetts Public Welfare System, 1966. 


13. Metropolitan Area Planning Council 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
44 School Street 
Boston, Mass. 02108 Telephone: 523-2454 


Established in 1963 to provide for metropolitan planning in the 
Boston area, and composed of representatives from each of the 
87 cities in the Planning Disttict as well as 21 appointees by the 
Governor and 10 regional agencies. The approval of projects 
by the Council is only in an advisory capacity for the state 
legislature and state operating agencies. 


Past Research Related to Manpower Programs: 


Economic Base and Population Study, 1966. A study 

of the population and economy of the 152-community 
Eastern Massachusetts region, carried out in coopera- 
tion with the Departments of Commerce and Development, 
and Public Works. The study projects economic 

activities and population in the region to the year 2000, 
pointing out those industries which will provide the 
greatest source of growth and job openings. 


Current Research Related to Manpower Programs: 


Transportation Planning to 1990, 1967. A joint 
project of the Department of Public Works, the 
Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority, and 
the Department of Commerce and Development, 
preparing alternative long-range transportation 
and physical development plans to the suburbian 
areas, 


14, Northeastern University 


360 Huntington Avenue Telephone: 262-1100 
Boston, Mass. 02115 Contact: Office of Researth © 
Administration 


Extenstion 469; 
Office of Academic © 
Planning, 

Extension 746 


The Office of Research Administration coordinates all University 
projects through three individual departments: (1) Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, Dr. Dean Ammer, Director; 
(2) Department of Special Education and Rehabilitation, Dr. 
Reuben Margolin, Director; and (3) Center for Continuing 
Education, Dr. Albert Everett, Director. 


a. 


Current Research Related to Manpower Programs: 


A detached work program in cooperation with the YMCA 


of Boston. Dr. Theodore N. Ferdinand, Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology. 


Leadership in a Boston Black Working Class Neighborhood. 
Dr. Reuben Norten, Department of Sociology and Anth- 
ropology. 


15. Urban League of Greater Boston 
100 Warren Street 
Roxbury, Boston, Mass. Telephone: 445-9450 


In job development and employment, the Urban League consults 
with industry, unions and government to help them reach sound 
hiring and promotion practices, solve problems of unemployment 
and subemployment, and promote apprenticeship and job re- 
training programs. 


Current Research Related to Manpower Programs: 


a. A project (under Title V of the Poverty Act) 
designed to provide the means for mothers on AFDC 
assistance to be trained for jobs. 


b. Continued operation of a quarter million dollar job 
training project under the U.S. Department of Labor, 
subcontracted from the Action for Boston Community 
Development, and providing reimbursement to 
employers up to $25 per week for on-the-job training. 


RELATED URBAN DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATIONS IN BOSTON 


A Citizens Housing and Planning Association of Metropolitan 
Boston, Inc. 
50 State Street 


Boston, Mass. 02109 Telephone: 742-3720 
2. Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 

30 Pearl Street 

Boston, Mass. 02106 Telephone: 426-7100 
3. Legislative Research Council and Legislative Research 

Bureau 

Room 326, State House 

Boston, Mass. 92133 Telephone 727-2345 
4, Massechusetts League of Cities and Towns 


8 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 02108 Telephone: %342-3399 


Uy 
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Massachusetts Taxpayers Foundation, Inc. 
145 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 02111 Telephone: 542-6236 


The Medical Foundation, Inc, 
29 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02116 Telephone: 262-1530 


Metropolitan Distric Commission 

20 Somerset Street 

Boston, Mass. 02108 Telephone: 727-5204, 
727-5215 


Research Center of the Florence Heller Graduate 
School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare 
Brandeis University 

Waltham, Mass. 02154 Telephone: 894-6000 


Research and Development Center 

Boston Public Schools 

Office of Program Development 

2893 Washington Street 

Roxbury, Mass, 02119 Telephone: 445-6912 


United Community Services of Metropolitan Boston 
14 Somerset Street cee 3 
Boston, Mass. 02108 Telephone: 742-2000 
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APPENDIX F 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AVAILABLE IN ee 


MODEL CITIES AREA 


January, 1968 


Facility Director Courses Offered 
STATE-AIDED MEN'S DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 


Boston Trade High School Edward Terrenzi Auto Repair 


BHUCE A TIce trots 445-6200 Baking 

Roxbury 02120 445-6201 Cabinetmaking 
Carpentry 
Drafting 

Boston Trade High Annex Electrial 

690 Washington Street Electronics 

Dorchester Machine Shop 
Painting 
Plumbing 
Printing 
Sheet Metal 
Welding 

STATE-AIDED EVENING TRADE EXTENSION SCHOOLS 
(MEN) 

Boston Trade High A. Ralph Fiore Auto Repair 

550 Parker Street 445-6200 Carpentry 

Roxbury 02120 Electrical 
Machine Shops 
Plumbing 
Printing 
Welding 


STATE-AIDED GIRLS' TRADE SCHOOLS 


Boston Trade High James B. Mc Beauty Culture 
School for Girls Donough Food Trades 
596 The Fenway 02115 536-3844 Needle Trades 


Course 
Re quire’ 19 


Have Com ; 
Eighth C€ 


to Dire 
at Schoo 


Must Have 
Been Emp! 
in a Trade 
either ina 
Compan 
in a Union 
(as a helpe 


Must have 
Complet , 
Eighth Gr‘ 


Apply t 
Directo: | 


STATE-AIDED DAY TECHINCAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


205 Townsend St. 
Boston 02121 


Source: 


Joseph V. 


D'Avello 


427-6604 


Electronics - All are 
Technology post- 
Mechanical - secondary 
Technology facilities. 
Machine Design- Must pass 
Technician 


Technical Writing 


Massachusetts Department of Education, Bureau of 


Vocational Education, 182 Tremont Street, Bostnn. 
Complete listing of programs available throughout 
the state can be obtained upon request. 


Facilty 


Director 


Course Entry 


Courses Offered Requirements 


STATE-AIDED EVENING APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOLS 


Boston Trade High 
School 

550 Parker St. 
Roxbury 02120 


Jeffrey J. Keating Courses to Prepare 


15 Beacon St, 
Boston 
227-5500 


For Apprenticeship: 
Asbestos Worker Must be a 
Brickmansonry licensed 
Bridge Structural apprentice 
& Ornamental under 
Iron contract, 
Carpentry 
Electricity 
Hoisting & 
Portable 
Engines 
Lathers 
Machine Shop 
Painting 
Plastering 
Plumbing 
Printing 
Resilient Flooring 
Roofing, Waterproofing, 
and Damp Proofing 
Sheet Metal 
Preparation for Apprenticeship 
Exam 


Courses For Existing Journeymen: 


Blueprint Reading for 


Electricians 


Courses Offered 
Electrical and 
Electronics Control 

Keyboard Operator 
Motor Control 

Plumber Estimating 
Printing 

Teletype Setter 

Welding for Carpenters 
Welding for Electricians 
Welding for Plumbers 
Sheet Metal Workers 


STATE-AIDED DAY HEALTH OCCUPATIONS SCHOOLS — 


Boston Trade High James B. Practical Nursing 
School for Girls McDonough 
56 The Fenway 02115 536-3844 
source: Massachusetts Department of Education, Bureau 
for Vocational Education, 182 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 
Course Entr 
Facility Director Courses Offered Requiremen’ 


STATE-AIDED PART-TIME COOPERATIVE 
DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS SCHOOLS 


a a a a REN SE Pt 


Dorchester High Edward Leach Retail Selling Must hav: 
School 15 Beacon St, (Day & Night) Complet 
Jamaica Plain High Boston Eighth Grad 
School 227-5500 - | 
Apply Direc’ 


STATE-AIDED EVENING HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 


SCHOOLS 
Jeffrey J. Keating Basic Spanish Must ha 
15 Beacon Street Course in a need f 
Boston Conversation Spanish- 
English 


STATE-AIDED EVENING PRACTICAL ART 
SCHOOL 


Francis X, Sullivan Clothing 


15 Beacon Street Draperies 
Boston Knitting 
227-5500 Millinery 


Other Schools in Area Providing Some Type of Vocational Education 


Timilty School. 
205 Roxbury Street 


Roxbury 
Daniel Webster School Handles MDTA 
Lubec Street institutional training 


East Boston 


Source: Massachusetts Department of Education, Bureau for 
Vocational Education, 182 Tremont Street, Boston 


2. Improvement of Vocational Education Programs. 


Although not directly related to providing immediate employment 
opportunities in the Model Cities program, the existing vocational 
education system seems to provide the Neighborhood Board with 
several approached for improvement of residents' skills in the 
intermediate future. A list of those vocstional education courses 
available to Model Cities area residents and the location of the 
training facilities are included in Appendix F., 32Only those 
facilities which are within an estimated commuting time of one 
hour on public transportation are consiered available to area 
residents, although all city vocational education programs are 
chartered to accept applicants from the entire city. 


The existing vocational education programs provide training for 
men and women at several levels of skills, from eighth grade 
graduate with no experiecne to skilled journeymen and high school 
graduates with a strong technical background enrolling in a two © 
year, post-secondary school program, Additional facts concerning 
the overall program are included in the following paragraphs: 


All programs are provided free of charge to Boston 
residents, 


. No programs provide a training subsidy to encourage 
more applicants, 


; The existing facilities are being operated at or near 
capacity. Plans are formulated for construction 


of the first new vocational education facility in 
Boston in several years. The project is now 
being delayed over the issue of selecting an 
appropriate site within the metropolitan area, 33 


All programs are coordinated through the Bo ston 
School Committee and the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Vocational Education, 


Acceptance into a specific program is determined 
by the director of the school or program to which 
the resident applies. 


The vocational education system's recruitment, 
selection, training, and placement processes are 
generally operated independent of ABCD. The 

only exception to this independence is the adult 
basic education program. Indirect relationship 
with ABCD applicants are usually handled through 
the Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 
and Bureau of Works Training Programs. 


The industrial day school programs provided for young men and 
women require that the applicant have completed eighth grade 

and be a resident within the city. All training time is spent at 

the school, since there is no provision for coupled on-the-job 
training and school study in this program. There is no connection 
between these trade school programs and apprenticeship training 
available. Although there seldom exist contracts between employers 
and unions to hire graduates, nearly all graduates receive jobs in 
industry immediately, If trade school graduates enter a formal 
union program, they are generally classified first as helpers. 
Advancement to journeyman status is based on their ability, 
experience, and performance, 


Evening trade extension schools are limited to those persons who 
have formal apprenticeship contracts with business or unions. 
Entrants are specified by the Massachusett s Division of Employment 
Security, in contract with the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training, 
which in turn negotiates formal contract terms with business or 
union employers. The contracts specify 150 hours of classroom 
instruction per year for the duration of the apprenticeship period, 
usuallt four years. A second series of courses is available for 
existing journeymen, As in the evening trade extension schools, 
there is no limitation to selection of courses related to existing 


trade. Applicants must pass a strict qualifying eXamination 
before accepted, | 


The day technical vocational school provides two years of 
post-secondary school training in technical fields, The 
program is similar to a vocational junior college program, 
requiring a high school degree and a passing score on an 
entrance examination. 


Institutional training under the Manpower Development and 
faining Act is provided in a special program conducted in 
East Boston. Applicants are selected by the Division of 
Employment Security in conunction with ABCD. Each receives 
a training allowance from the Department of Labor and is 
taught 30 hours per week. Both day and evening courses are 
conducted. The application may elect to undertake training 
elsewhere if desired, providing that he is able to coordinate 
his training with the beginning dates of other courses. 


In evaluating the relationship between the Model Cities program 
and the vocational education system, the Neighborhood Board 
might wish to consider developing programs in three areas, 
each of which is listed below. 


: Development of a Model Cities' Sponsored Cooperative 
Program, Trade School and On-the-Job Training. 


The 1968 report from the Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education stated the need for greateremphasis on part-time 
cooperative education and work-study programs through use of 
release time, by stressing that: 


'The Advisory Commission found that these programs, 
which provide students with jobs upon completion of 
the course, are the best available in the vocational © 
education field. They consistently yield high place- 
ment records, high employment stability and high 

job satisfaction. The most important factor in 
improving vocational education is that training 

be linked to available jobs with upward mobility 
potential," 34 


The Massachusetts Bureau of Vocational Education has provided 
limited training under the Work Study Program for college students 
and under a program of cooperative trade schools. There are no 
cooperative trade school programs available to residents of the 
Boston city area, let alone to residents of the Model Cities area, 
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although there are 21 such programs in existence throughout 
Massachusetts. The cooperative trade school program has 
waiting lists wéll-beyond capacity of the designated schools 
in most of its courses. The Board might wish to assist the 
Bureau of Vocational Education and Boston School Committee 
in extending such a program to the Model Cities area, 


Vocational and General Education Tutorial Programs, 


The Board might also wish to consider the direct employment 

of young area residents in a vocational or general education 
tutorial program. Such a program could be carried out ata 
proposed industrial recreation facility, in one of the community 
cultural centers, or in a central APAC office. The tutors 

could be enrollees in the in-school or out-of-school Neighborhood 
Youth Corps progriams charged with the responsibility of 

tutoring a pre-teenager in either basic education or a beginning 
vocation, 


Such a program has been quite successful in New York City, 
utilizing high school dropouts who had a sixth grade reading 
level to tutor fifth grade pupils. Not only did the fifth grader's 
reading comprehension improve up to normal levels for his 

age, but in 7 months the reading level of the tutor increased over 
35 years, 39 


In developing this program the Board might wish to use the 
existing educational subsystem in the Model Cities area schools. 
An alternative would be to sponsor the program directly, assuring 
the selection of resident tutors and immediate implementation, 
but increasing both the cost and the risk of stiffening the Bureau's 
and School Committee's residtance to change. 


Establishment of a Formal, In-House Vocational Educa- 
tion Program for High School Dropouts. 


Currently there is no formal program for the vocational education 
training of high school dropouts in existing Department of Education 
facilities. Any such dropouts are admitted to day industrial 
programs by the director of the school providing training. The 
applicant is placed in an appropriate level, usually beginning the 
program, and is taught general academic subjects and vocational 
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skills. After enrolling he is treated as all other students, 
receiving no reimbursement for training. 


While this approach insures equal treatment, it may very well 
inhibit the dropout's incentive to take advantage of such training 
for several reasons. First, if the student is currently employed 
at all, his entering the program results in an immediate reduction 
of his income. Second, if the applicant enters the program, he 
probably feels uncomfortable being several years older than his 
classmates. Finally, the program director himself is confronted 
with conflicting objectives in trying to judge each applicant on an 
individual basis. He often wants to provide the dropout with a 
second chance at education, Yet he is concerned with the overall 
quality, of the student body, since the success of the school ts 
often measured in terms of percentage of applicants placed. Often 
it is easier to refer the applicant to the anti-poverty agency for 
subsidized pretraining. 


A formal program to train former high school dropouts in some 
of the existing facilities has the advantages of providing a more 
complete training experience over a longer period of time than 
currently exists. The Board might weigh this against the 
disadvantage of expecting the trainee to provide maximum effart 
now for employment several years in the future. Another dis- 


advantage is the possible conflict with current pretraining programs, 


which ABCD has run efficiently. Some other considerations are 
the source of funding as well as the control over the selection 
process. 


FOOTNOTES 


32. Program Listing, Massachusetts Bureau of Vocational 
Education, January 1968 


33. Statement of Mr. Jeffrey Keating at Mayor's Conference 
on Employment, April 20, 1968. 


34, Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1968; 
p. 454; quoted from Vocational Education: The Bridge 
Between Man and His Work; Advisory Council on 
Vocation Education, 1968; p. 29. 


35. 1 Drwwn from Education USA; Columbia School of Social 
Work; New York, 1966. 
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PROGRAMS IN COOPERATION WITH CITY AND STATE GOVERNMENT 


lt City and State Civil Service Employment. 


There seem to be several approaches which the Model Cities 
Neighborhood Board might utilize to create more job opportuni- 
ties within the city and state governments. These will probably 
affect the Boston government structure more directly than the 
Massachusetts government structure for two reasons, First, 
by its very nature, city government represents the first level 
of civil service contact. Most proposals affecting employment 
in state institutions would probably be enacted through consulta- 
tion with City Hall as well as with the Commonwealth. Second, 
because the municipal government is a smaller entity and 
directly affected by any inner-city unrest, the Model Cities 
program has relatively greater bargaining leverage with it. 


With these jobs more than with private industry it seems necessary 
to avoid providing token, meaningless employment with fittle 
possibility of promotion. The Board will probably want to 
insist that no job provided in the government sector be a pallia- 
tive for avoiding civil disorder, An additional risk in this area 
seems to be the apparent inertia of government machinery in 
responding to proposals and providing rapid implementation of 
new ideas, Finally, in dealing with both city and state govern- 
ments the Neighborhood Board would probably want to consider 
the nature of each party with a vested interest to represent as 
well as the most effective means of reaching a favorable 
compromise, 


The Neighborhood Board has a number of possible avenues in 
which to develop programs, some of which are listed below. 


= First, the Board may elect to develop programs 
for specific target occupations or for the entire range 
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of positions within the government. In the latter 
instance it may elect to develop in detail a pro- 
cedure for enacting a broad moratorium on all 
state and city civil service occupations, and 
approach recently proposed to the City Council. 26 


Second, the Board may elect to establish programs 
to train and place area residents throughout the city 
or state or to concentrate efforts in securing local 
government administration within the Model Cities 
area, The Board will probably want to clarify 

its relationship with the proposed neighborhood 
Offices of Public Service. 


Third, the Board may elect to provide its own 
insititutional training to prepare residents for 
civil service examinations rather than seek 
government-sponsored on-the-job training, 


Several specific target areas seem to offer the most likely 
chance of success for Model Cities effort, some of which 
are indicated in the following paragraphs. 


Police Services. Grievances against the behavior of and the 
minority representation upon police forces were the most acute 
criticisms leveled against city governments according to the 
statements of 1,200 residents involved in the 1967 disturbances. 27 
A 1965 estimate entered in the Congressional Record indicated 
that while non-white minorities represented about 11% of the 
total population of Boston, they represented only 2% of the 
police force. At that time it was estimated that there were 
only 49 non-white members of more than 2,500, 1 sergeant out 
of 229, zero of 80 lieutenants, and zero of 20 captains. 
Although some progress may have been made to remedy this 
inequity--there are now 54 non-whites out of a total police 
force of over 2,600--much remains to He done. 29* Recent 
proposals have been made before the City Council to increase 
the minority representation through special training and to 
appoint a high-ranking non-white officer, 30 


An additional related proposal which the Board might want to 
consider would be to employ a number of younger minority 
group members to a junior police force. This group could 
assist the city government in a number of profitable ways 
while serving in a quasi-apprenticeship grogram. 


26, 


ers 


28, 
29, 
30. 


31, 


‘ First, the group could more than earn its aggregate 
salary by issuing parking violations. It could personally 
serve court sub poenas to those habitual violators who 
never seem to be able to pay their accumulated fines. 


5 The group members could direct traffic in peak rush 
hours, 
x The group members, if representtive of a broad 


spectrum of resident opinion in their native neigh- 
borhood, could provide an invaluable service in 
preventing civil disturbances. 


: Building code enforcement. Resident groups could be 
trained to assist in locating building code violations 
and enforcing the implementation of city compliance 
rules, 


; Massachusetts Bay Transit Authority. The MBTA 
recently announced the establishment of a pilot program 
to train 100 low-income city residents in preparing 
for positions as transit system drivers and collectors. 
The Neighborhood Board might wish to monitor the 
success of this program and apply it to other areas of 
city and state government, 


FOOTNOTES 
Boston Herald Traveler, April 25, 1968; p. 3. 


31 


Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders; E. P, Dutton & Co., New York, 1968; p. 143. 


Ibid., pp. 321-322. 


op. cit., Boston Herald Traveler, p. 3. 
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- HEALTH 


This component of the Boston Model Cities Demonstra- 
tion Program will be presented in several sections. 
First, there will be a description of the overall 
Health Program developed by the Model City where a 
general philosophy for the delivery of Health Care 
and the concept of a Family Health Center will be 
discussed. 


Secondly, because special attention has been devoted 
to programs for New Careers and Curriculums in the 
Health Field, Mental Health, Dental Care, and pro- 
grams for Speech, Hearing and Language Disorders, 
separate sections will be included to present these 
aspects of the total Health Program. 


Finally, a last section will be included containing 
data, health statistics, and commentaries from Model 


City residents concerning the present health situation 
in the Boston Model City and in Boston as a whole. 
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General Health Program 
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PART I. PROBLEM ANALYSIS, GOALS, AND STRATEGY 


is Problem Analysis: 


"It is no longer necessary to rely on disease and pre- 
mature death to adjust the size of human population, 
and yet, among the poor and the depressed racial 
minorities of the United States, the unequal toll of 
disease and death stands as a condemnation of our 
failure to assure equal access to adequate housing, 
education, nutrition, and health services." 


- Alonzo Yerby, M.D. 


Yerby's statement characterizes the status of health in the 
Model Neighborhood Area. The objective and subjective data 
which document this fact are contained in the Appendix on 
Health Data. This Problem Analysis summarizes those data 
and their implications. 


Initial Conditions 


1. The fragmented family. Probably the greatest barrier 
to the development of optimal human resources and 
family life is the fact that health and related services 
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are not family-focused. Where they reach people =: 
and/or are used by people, they are not directed 
towards people as a whole. As a consequence, 

eople - basic unit of human life in the Model 
Neighborhood Area - are not being hBlped, as people. 
It is the considered opinion of experts that no 
significant progress in upgrading the health and 
life of the residents will be made unless an indivi- 
dually oriented and family-focused approach is used. 


The causes are somewhat obvious. They are due to 

the fragmentation of community programs and 
specialized services which evolved over the past 
decades focused on specific problems, not individuals 
or families. As new problems emerged, or became 
serious enough to require action, a new service or 

a new agency was created; and the focus of the 
service was on those persons who had that specific 
problem. 


What is required of course is a reorganization of the 
ways andimeans by which services are delivered to 
people. The Model Neighborhood Board envisages the 
Family Health Center as the reorganized method and 
mechanism, and envisages the family unit as the primary 
focus of service. Family Health Care is the basic 

core of service to be provided. 


There-and-Then Health Serwices. A second major problem 
is the fact that residents have difficulty obtaining 
health and medical services when they need them. This 

is in spite of Boston's famed health resources. Even 

if residents knew what kind of help they needed and where 
it could be obtained, they would have difficulty 

getting there at the right time. 


There are two order of causes. One has to do with the 
attitudes, motivations and behavior of both the pro- 
viders and the consumers of health services. Providers 
have been considered too impersonal, too uncaring, too 
aloff, too rigid with all the groundrules, and too 
racist. Consumers are too unaware of their health needs, 
too unknowledgeable about the resources available to 
them, too restrained by limitations of time and money, 
too poorly-motivated to do something about their health 
until the need becomes Critical, and too much intimidated 
by the strange inhabitants of the health jungle. The 
other order has to do with the inadequate organization 
and delivery of services that are located in hospitals, 
and dozens of other specific health services located in 


dozens of other places, most of them outside the 
neighborhood, 
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What is required is a complete range of Here-and-Now 
health services, located under one roof, as much as 
possible, and based in the neighborhoods. This is 

the concept of the health service aspect of the Family 
Health Center. 


Populations at Risk - A third level of problems has 
to do with certain populations known to have unnecessarily 
high incidences and prevalences of disease, disability 
and death. Infant mortality rates are higher; the 
health status of Head Start children shows the serious 
inadequacies of pre-school health services; the health 
status of youths in work programs suggests that nothing 
much was done about their health problems even if the 
problems had been identified; the dangers of teen-age 
unwed (or wed) pregnancies, of which there are many, 
are well known; the inadequate pre-natal and post- 
natal care of the area's women; accidents and chronic 
diseases among adults; and the very special problems 

of the aged. 


It is difficult to delineate the causes of these pro- 
blems clearly. One general cause has to do with the 
lack of knowledge among the residents about personal 
health care and prevention of illness. Another 

general cause is that too little health resources are 


delivered to too few people, in the wrong places at 


the wrong time, too late. 


What is required is that special outreach efforts are 
made, working out of the Family Health Center, that 
reaches these special populations in need, within the 
content of Family Health Care. That is, families having 
individuals with the high risk problems identified 
above, would receive priority for Family Health Care. 


Incontinuity of Care. Another major problem concerns the 
lack of follow-up of a health problem, after an initial 
contact has been made; and the lack of comprehensive- 
ness of care - one person gets treated for one problem, 
even though he may have others. These facts are common 
knowledge. 


The causes again are difficult to delineate, but they 
include (1) the lack of understanding and motivation 

of the individual to follow through as indicated, (2) 

the unavailability, iMaccessibility and unacceptability 
of the referral resources, and (3) the lack of organiza- 
tional systems analysis and personnel to assure that 
follow-up becomes efficient and effective. 
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What is required is comprehensiveness and continuity: 
comprehensiveness through the use of multidisciplinary 
teams Of health workers; and continuity by effective 
out-reach workers and case monitoring. 


What is required in addition, is a major effort to | 
reach and educate the residents. This is one of the 
intents of the Family Health Center. 


24 THE BOSTON MODEL CITIES HEALTH SERVICES SYSTEM 


a. The Concerto. "Quality" in Provision of Health Care: 


Although experts in the field of health and medical care 
differ in their judgements about the exact quality of any 
system of health-care delivery,they agree regarding the 
main components that must be considered in an attempt to 
determine the quality of health care provided by the 
given delivery system. 


These major quality factors may be outlined as follows: 


(1) Maintenance of high standards of clinical training, 
knowledge, and proficiency among the various professional 


health care specialists (particularly physicians) 
responsible for providing the clinical services in a 
given setting or situation. 
(2) Geographic availability of the required health 
care services within convenient reach of the entire 
population group to be served. 
(3) Accessibility to the entire population group for 
which these services are being provided. 
(4) Continuous follow-up care rendered to individuals 
and families by the health delivery system. 
(5) Provision of services sufficiently comprehensive 
in scope to meet the varying health needs of the 
individuals and families within the population group 
to'be served. 
(6) Creation of an attractive and humane climate- 
by potential recipients of the services provided. 
Some elaboration of these major quality components appears 
desirable as a means of highlighting their significance with 
respect to assessing whether a health-service delivery 
System is, in fact, "adequate" or "inadequate." 


Lay 


1. Clinical Expertise of Professional Personnel 

Most physicians would agree that quality in the delivery of 
health services is directly related to the quality of the 
clinical training, proficiency and expertise of the medical 
practitioners and allied professional personnel providing 
health service and to the "quality" of their dedication 

to the field of health care. 


aN Availability of Services - 


The question of "availability" of services is a much dis- 
cussed concept in today's medical-care climate, largely 
because it is often perceived in very different terms by 
the providers of care, on the one hand, and the recipients 
of this care, on the other. 


Most physicians would agree that in a rural area, a 25- 
mile distance to a hospital might constitute "available" 
hospital care; but in a heavily populated core city, such 
a travel distance - or even 10 miles - would probably 
constitute "unavailability".of such care. However, is 
three miles too far for a patient in an urban area to have 
to travel in order to obtain the wide spectrum of services 
provided in a modern general hospital, considering the cost- 
liness of the plant necessary to support these services? 
Is one mile too far for the patient to travel to reach a 
health center in order to obtain immunization injections 
for a child? 


No one can answer these questions specifically, since they 
are matters of subjective judgment for both providers and 
consumers of health care. Nevertheless it seems reasonable 
that some kinds of health services - particularly those. 
that do not require large capital investments, such as 
hospitals - can be brought closer to the potential recipients 
in urban areas than can other types. It is questionable, 
however, whether the full range of modern health services 
can feasibly be made available "around the corner," as it 
were, from most potential patients, It must be emphasized, 
that the full range of modern health services should be 


available in urban areas within the general geographic 
vicinity of all potential patients, if itt tis the apractiae 

of providers of service that ese patients receive high 
quality health care. In an area having a shortage of private 
physicians, hospitals and other health institutions must 

fill the gap with their own professional manpower by providing 
routine medical care for the population, 
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a6 Accessibility of Health Care - Whether, potential users 
of health care can be attracted to a given health facility 
when they perceive it as being too distant, is one of the 
key issues in the "accessibility" component of high-quality 
health care. It is at this point that the concept of 
complete "coverage" for care of a given population group, 
which lies behind the idea of general availability of 

health resources to such a group, often breaks down. 


In other words, when a health resource that may be considered 
"available" to a group of people by the professional health 
workers staffing that resource is perceived as "too far away" 
by potential users, that resource becomes "inaccessible" to 
such users. 


Similarly, a host of other factors must be considered as being 
relevant to the idea of accessibility. These include: i 
financial barriers between the service and its potential t 
consumer; ignorance on the part of the consumer that the 
service exists, or if he knows about it, that it may be of 
benefit to him; unwillingness on the part of the consumer to 
make use of a given service because of anxieties or a fatalistic 
attitude regarding matters of health and illness in general; | 
barriers of language, culture, class,or race between professione 
providers and potential consumers of health care; difficulty 
in obtaining appropriate transportation to the place where 
service is offered; difficulties in the potential patient's 
home environment inhibiting his use of the service (e.g., | | 
lack of a baby-sitter when required-or inability to leave a 
disabled family member at home alone); inability of a patient 

to match his free time with the hours that a facility is 

open; and others that might also be mentioned. 


These potentially inhibiting factors suggest an obligation 
on the part of providers of health care, to institute "out- | 
reach" programs of various kinds: publicity, health promotion, — 
education of the community, special training for professional 
staff, etc. - to make it easier for potential users to learn 
about and welcome the services offered. 


4. Continuous Follow-up Care 


"Fragmentation" is the by-word today in relation to most 


medical care provided to the poor in Boston and other urban 
centers of the United States. 


Even when clinical expertise is high and when health service 
in general is both conveniently available and accessible to 
deprived population groups, the given level of quality of 
the care provided to them frequently remains low because it 
lacks continuity. Referrals to other resources may not be 
followed up by the referring sources, or, too long a time 


ay elapse between one visit to the hospital out-patient 
clinic. 
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and the next; a person with multiple health problems may 
find no one institution or one professional provider 
responsible for looking at his health problems as a whole; 
no instruction in self-care between visits to a health 
facility is given to a patient, so that the health gains 
derived from the visits are not maintained. 


Examples of this kind of fragmentation can be multiplied; 
they all add up to defects in the quality of the health 
care rendered. And though such fragmentation, may 
characterize the care given to the economically well-off 
as well as to the poor, it is much more common in the 
latter case. 


De Comprehensiveness in Scope - Also inherent in the con- 
cept of quality in health care is the thought that the 

service available to a given population group should be as 
comprehensive in scope as possible. It is not enough to be 
able to say that existence of high-quality preventive or 
treatment services in a community alone represent high-quality 
health care. If appropriate rehabilitation services, or 
homemaker services, or house medical care services, are not 
available, then the service provided to that community is 
incomplete, and therefore of inferior quality. 


Similarly, if health care provisions are focused on the 

needs of the individual patient as an isolated unit, with- 
out consideration for his needs within a familiar environmen- 
tal complex, these provisions can be said to lack comprehen- 
siveness, and therefore, fall short of high quality care. 


For true comprehensiveness in provision of health care to be 
achieved - and it can probably only be approached--providers 
of service will need to accept the relevant complex of 
socio-economic, cultural, occupational, and familial factors 
which determine the health needs of individuals and 
families. 
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6. Humane Climate in the Delive of Services = s7hiaeas 
quality component is probably the most difficult to | 
describe, since it is related to subtle matters of attitude : 
and perception on the part of both providers and recipients 4 
of care. Nevertheléss, it is.this component which has 

until recently been given little attention - which seems to 

be of great importance to the criticisms leveled today of 

the medical - care "establishment" by urban community 

spokesmen and individual parents. 


This component more than any other persuades the residents 

of core-city neighborhoods that they are receiving “second- 
class" health care, despite the clinical adequacy of the ; 
care received. 


Consequently, health professionals and public authorities 
who wish to eliminate the two-class system of health care 
for urban populations, need to focus special attention on 
humane climate of "delivery" as an important aspect of 
quality. 


What elements are to be considered in creating a "humane 
climate" for the delivery of health services? Fundamentally, 
the question focuses on the underlying attitudes toward 
patients by professional members of the health team, and 
among the non-professional employers of health care institu- 
tions as well: do they, in effect, have regard for the 
feelings of these patients - and do they consider it a 
professional obligation to provide health service for 

these patients in a manner that cannot reflect the individual 
dignity and personal integrity? In other words, are patients 
viewed primarily as human beings, and as "illness entities" 
only secondarily? 


If professional health workers and medical-care institutions 
can ask themselves these questions, the elements of a 

humane climate in the delivery of services will come clearly 

ne focus. Among these specific elements ypuld obviously 
e: 


(a) Adequate surroundings for the provision of 
health care that are as clean, comfortable,and 
esthetically pleasing as possible. 

(6) Absence of unnecessary professional or institu- 
tional authoritarianism. 

(c) Absence of discriminatory attitudes or practice 
related to a given patient's race, creed, color, 
national origin, sex or age. 

(d) Development of an institutional policy that 
stresses the importance of employing local community 
residents to the greatest extent possible, and of 
providing such employees with training and incentives 
for career advancement. 

(e) Recognition that provision and receipt of 
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medical care constitutes an intimate inter-personal 
relationship, and that a positive response elicited 
from the patient as a result of this relationship 
is often the best means by which the provider of 
care can motivate the patient to continue his 
contact with health facilities to his own interest. 


B. Boston's Health Care System: An Over-view: 


The first thing that strikes the observer forcibly about the 
Boston health-care "system" is that there is nothing very 
"systematic" about it; indeed, the term "system" can only be 
used with respect to Boston"s health-care picture for analyti- 
cal purposes, and bears little relation to reality. 


In this context, Boston is no different from most other large 
urban centers in the United States. All of these centers, 
having grown to urban maturity within the American pluralis- 
tic society, evince generally similar characteristics with 
respect to delivery of services to meet recognized social 
needs, .These characteristics may be summed up, under the 
following descriptive phrases: "unplanned development of 
services;" no central decision-making;" lack of coordination 
among publicly sponsored services, on the one hand, among 
volumtary services, on the other hand, and among public and 
voluntary services with each other; duplication of services 
in some fields and gaps in service in others; differences in 
levels of service coverage for different groups of the 
population; and large variations in the quality of service 
delivered by different providers, 


Within this general absence of coordination in Boston's 
social welfare service pattern, however, there are certain 
positive factors that may be identified - particularly with 
respect to the delivery of health services. The following 
paragraphs, quoted from background material developed for 
another health planning document, provide a summary of some 
of the details - both negative and positive - of the existing 
pattern of health care services in Boston today: 


ig Strengths and Weaknesses of the "System" - 


"Greater Boston, with its university medical center, its 
great urban hospital, and its network of superb community 
hospitals, is one of the great centers of medical care in the 
world. In addition to providing a high quality of care to 
the 2,600,000 persons in the Boston Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area, it serves as a health center to the globe. 
It annually diagnoses and treats hundreds of thousands of 
patients from every area of the United States and, literally, 
from every country and continent, 
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"The three great medical schools - Harvard Medical School 
(1702), Boston University School of Medicine (1848), and 
Tufts University School of Medicine (1893) - are well - 
springs of knowledge which teach and train physicians 

and other practitioners of the health services for service 
from Braintree to Bangkok. With their associated school of 
public health (Harvard), departments of preventive medicine, 
and other related schools, they graduate a steady stream 

of experts for both service to patients and as teachers 

in the regenerating process of education, Their medical 
research is renowned. 


"The general hospitals in Greater Boston, most of which are 
not university-affiliated,** admit over 300,000 patients 

each year. They also, with some special hospitals, educate 
and train most of the nurses, technicians, and other health 
specialists who are so necessary to the health service team. 


"Boston is (however) one of the smallest - if not the 
smallest, in both population and geographic terms - political 
entities in the nation to support three medical schools. 

The existence of these three institutions - Harvard, Tufts, 
and Boston University medical schools - is both the source 

of Boston's national even world-wide fame as a medical and 
health center, and the root cause of some of its most urgent 
problems from the standpoint of providing comprehensive 

but non-duplicated health services of high quality to its 
residents. The renowned teaching hospitals that have 
historically related themselves to these medical schools have, 
of course, been interested in high quality of care, but each 
has desired to provide such care within its own walls. This 
attitude although perhaps justified by the teaching responsi- 
bilities of these institutions - has led to a certain amount 
of competition among them and among the individual major 
medical centers (includéng in each case a medical school) 

of which they are a part. Some duplication of facilities 

and "non-rational" use of hospital plant has occured over 

the years owing to this phenomenon. 


"Related to this development has been the trend toward 
"separatist" growth on the part of suburban community 
hospitals, which frequently see their interests as being quite 
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*This paragraph and the quoted ones that follow are taken from 
the grant application to the U. S. Public Health Service sub- 
mitted in February 1967 on behalf of Hospital Planning for 
Greater Boston, Inc. pp. 20, “20 p ole - 

**as of February 1967; since then, many community hospitals have 
developed such affiliations. j 
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distinct from and much more "patient-care" oriented than those 
Siieemecieal. teaching center hospitals ..ccceccocsccccceces 
"Like other metropolitan medical areas, but to a larger 
degree because of itssgreat size and diversity, the Boston 
Medical and hospital complex has been in a ferment of change 
Since World War II, and particularly in this last decade. 

The change has been marked by the triple explosion of know- 
ledge, population, and cost. The "big bangs" of more 
scientific: and social change will continue in the future. 
Those that have occured so far have been met by courageous, 
and generally effective, reactions, by the private and public 
institutions concerned with health in Greater Boston. 


een in existence in America 
other major metropolitan area 
Greater Boston has done ver 
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little along these Tines, even though it is otherwise a 
leader in medicine and health care. 


"Planning is one thing; coordinated planning is another. A 
"planned" program may not be efficient. A planned program 
by one agency, an institution, group of institutions, or 

by any level of government may reach too far, set its goals 
too low, or duplicate the effort of others. With shortages 
of health manpower, facilities, and dollars, we cannot | 
afford duplication in health planning. 

"  wccee- Very recently, however, there has been a new tendency 
in this connection that augurs well for the possibility of 
good future planning in the hospital field; namely a sort of 
"coming-together' of community and medical-center interests, 
exemplified by the recent teaching affiliation of suburban 
Newton-Wellesly Hospital with Tufts Medical Center and the 
similar affiliation of Cambridge City Hospital with Harvard 
Medical School. 


"In addition, spurred by the changes taking place within the 
central city under the impact of urban renewal, all true 
medical teaching centers and their affiliated hospitals are 
taking on more of a 'community' orientation, and looking 
toward ways in which they may use their highly sophisticated 
medical techniques and knowledge to improve the quality of 
health care in the core-city areas that surround them. Thus, 
we have the new Comprehensive Health Center at Columbia Point 
Housing Project sponsored by Tufts University Medical School 
and its hospitals, the Family Health Care Demonstration by 
Harvard Medical School and Children's Hospital Medical Center, 
and the developing Comprehensive Mental Health Center in the 
South End under the aegis of Boston University Medical School 
and its affiliated University Hospital. In this context also, 
the community has recently seen the beginning of joint 
meetings of the deans of the three medical schools for the 
purpose of discussing common approaches to medical-care and 


health-planning problems of the Metropolitan Area, 
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"These developments indicate that the important heritage 
of planning for facilities and services of high quality 
within individual institutions in Boston.........can be 
and is being built upon today for the furtherance of 
community-wide comprehensive health-care planning. There 
are many other straws in the wind, including the recent 
amalgamation of Boston City Hospital and the Boston 
Health Department, and a similar amadgamation to be 
consummated in Cambridge, that suggest that apypositive 
"climate' for the initiation of sensible hospital and 
health planning in Greater Boston now definitely exists." 


When the above paragrpahs were written--little more than 

a year-and-a-half ago--Boston was just at the beginning 

of an additional development within the community that now 
has grown to formidable dimensions, and that represents 

a challenge to Boston's health institutions that they 

must somehow come to terms with;this development is the 
interest in and emphasis on local community participation 
in all aspects of social welfare planning, particularly 
where such planning affects the geographic areas of the 
city inhabited by hiterto socio-economically deprived 
segments of the population. The combination of the idea 

of local community participation in the health planning 
process~--as exemplified in the Boston Model Cities 
Program--and the idea of a more community-oriented 

approach on the part of Boston's health service institu- 
tions represents a rare opportunity for the creation of 
imaginative approaches to solving some of the long-standing 
deficiencies in the existing pattern of delivery of 

health care to the deprived segments of Boston's population. 
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bays Planning Approach 


The initial directions for health planning were set at the 
series of meetings in which the Model Neighborhood Board 
and the City Demonstration Agency staff hammered out areas 
of priority for inclusion in the Milestone 's Document 
submitted to HUD. As one result of the Document, CDA staff 
put together a Family Health Center. The discussion paper 
was widely distributed to the Model Neighborhood Board, 

the community at large and medical institution personnel 
for their comments. The draft reflected the ideas of many 
persons in the health field, beginning with those expressed 
by the Model Neighborhood Board, and drawing from, among 
others, the ideas of Model City health consultants from 
universities, state, local, and National health agencies. 
While the CDA staff and the Health and Welfare Committee 
were awaiting comments on this draft, information and 
initial discussions were begun with the various city and 
private agencies whom, it was anticipated, might be interested 
in participating in any Model City health plans. 


Model Cities also initiated talks with Commissioner Andrew 
Sackett of the Department of Health and Hospitals. con- 
cerning the development of a new relationship between the 
Department and Model Cities for purposes of health planning 
and service delivery. It was generally agreed that the 
Department would allocate personnel specifically to aid 

in Model Cities health planning, and that a general review 

of the public health clinics by the area with the possibility 
of reallocating co-existing resources would be undertaken 


Then, as of June 1, the Model Neighborhood Board appointed 

a Health and Welfare Committee to deal specifically with 
health and social service issues, including health and mental 
health, drug usage, income maintenance, and child care. 

This committee has met regularly up until the present time 

and has included consultants from community agencies and local 
universities. 


The Health and Welfare Committee soon delineated the following 
health planning areas for prime consideration during the 
planning period: (1) Family Health Centers. It was 
determined that the health needs of the area could best be 

met by Family Health Centers serving sub-area 1, 2, and six 

of the Model Neighborhood Area. The OEO funded Roxbury 
Comprehensive Health Center is slated to serve the population 
in areas 3, 4, and 5. Discussions were begun with medical 
institutions to insure their participation as back-up hospitals 
and staffing agents for the Centers. 
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The Committee also decided to include a Speech, Hearing and 
Language component within the Family Health Centers. An 
extensive mental health component, consisting of direct and 
preventive services was also included in the Health Center 
Plan. The need to develop new curriculums for training 
personnel in the mental and physical health fields was 
recognized and initial planning undertaken. A task force 
of medical economists and community people was recommended 
in addition, to begin work on a payments mechanism for urban 
health systems as soon as interim or operational funds were 
available. Planning in all these areas has continued as a 
result. 


B33 Goals _ and Program Approaches 


The overall goals of the health program are to: 


A. Reduce the rate of illness and death in the Model 
Neighborhood Area to a level consistant with good 
health. In particular, the program should result 
in a marked decrease in cases of infant mortality, 
tuberculosis, venereal disease, and mental illness. 


B. Provide comprehensive and coordinated family 
directed health care in a replicable model health 
delivery system. 


Program Approaches 


A. Foster and develop community action in health 
pr ogramming, involving those to be served and 
those to deliver the services, and leading to a 
continuing dialogue with these groups. — 


B. Develop an effective health education program in 
cooperation with the population in the target area, 
so that they are informed of the health services 
being offered and the manner in which these 


services will be delivered; and develop and maintain 


positive health attitudes, motivations and behavior 
in this population so that they will effectively 
utilize these services, 


ey Illustrate how preventive and innovative health 
services can be effectively delivered at the 


neighborhood level for residents in a city, particularly, 


those residents unable or less able to help themselves, 


D. Integrate health services in the overall neighborhood 


program to foster economic self-sufficiency and to 
generate interest and ability and an opportunity 
to enjoy a more complete life, 
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Section 4, Strategies for Attaining Goals 


The strategies for attaining the goals set forth in the 
previous section are as follows: 


Goal Az _Reduce the rate of illness and death in the Mode 1 


The eee cy “here 1s to extend basic health services, in 
particular, to as many of the residents as possible, in 

all six sub-areas, as quickly as possible. The time phasing 
calls for the health core units of the Family Health Centers 
to begin operations in at least one of the sub-areas by 
April 1969. Three of the sub-areas, 3, 4, and 5 are to be 
served by the proposed OEO-supported Roxbury Comprehensive 
Health Center. If, for any unforeseen reasons, the Roxbury 
Center failed to materialize, the strategy for covering 
those affected sub-areas would be to plan for counterpart 
units to be opened in late 1969 or the early months 1970. 
Special emphasis would be placed on those services-and-out- 
reach functions that would be related to the conditions 
referred to in the goal above: Maternal and Infant High 
Risk services; Multi-phasic screening to identify disease 
conditions in earlier stages, for treatment purposes; and 
special clinics. Special emphasis would be placed on the 
follow-up and monitoring of all cases under treatment to 
assure continuity of care. Further services, programmed 
for the second and third years, would provide the critical 
backup for treating the comprehensive aspects of the con- 
ditions referred to above. 


Goal Bs _ Provide available, comprehensive, and coordinated 


There are two aspects of the strategy to attain this goal: 
One requires the shifting of the conventional focus of 
medicine from the disease, or a diseased part of the in- 
dividual, to the total individual, and from there to the 
family unit. The approach towards achieving this goal 

will be to bring relevant members of a family health care 
team together in a working unit - an adult health specialist, 
a pediatrician, public health nurse, social worker, and 
outreach worker - meeting frequently to share their 
knowledges and insights about a given family and its members, 
as a way of bringing the medical resources of the center 

to the needs of the family. 
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Another requires bringing together into one "package" 

all of the services required by a family. Previously, 

these have been fractioned by being separate programs of 
separate agencies available in different locations. Now | 
they will be brought together, under one roof and/or delivered 
to a given family as needed, when needed (to whatever 

extent. it is possible to modify conventional hours and 

days of medical practice). : 
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well demonstrated in health care programs. Reaching, 
educating, andmotivating family units’ to utilize the 

services in an optimal manner. It requires also an effec- 
tive involvement in city-wide health-planning and inter-group 
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collaborative efforts. Health educators, and family 
health workers from the local community will be employed 
whose ta&ks it will be to bring the programs of the health 
center into the community. | 


the manner in which these services will be delivered: and 


develop and maintain positive health attitudes, motivations 


and behavior. 


The strategy here is both simple and difficult. It is 

simple in that all it requires is the effective and 

adequate programming of the principles and methods of; public 
health education, It is difficult in that (1) reqources for 
education-and-outreach are usually inadequately provided, and 
(2) when effectively employed they end up by creating | 
more of a demand for services than can be met by the medical 
resources at hand. The strategy will be to find an effective 
median, and this will have to be determine by health educators 
and health delivery personnel working closely together. 


Needlesg’to. say, the use of mass media, neighborhood meetings, 
patient cage education, health education in the health 
center setting, resident groups and health associations 
working on their own problems, will be maximized. 
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Approach C: Illustrate how 
services can be effectively delivered at the neighborhood 
level for residents in a city - particularly, those 
residents unable to help themselves, 

The strategy here is to develop and maintain an outreach 
system in which a neighborhood is mapped by blocks or 
sections, and outreach workers assigned to those blocks. 
These outreach personnel, the Family Health Workers, ulti- 
mately are in a position to account for those who reside 
there and their needs. In order to do this, it will 

be necessary in some cases to go from house to house to 
informr and refer. Many of these people will be known 
already to the various agencies and organizations of the 
health care system. 


Apporach D: Integrate health services in the overall 
neighborhood program to foster economic self-sufficiency 
| and to generate interest and _ ability and an opportunity 


The movement toward and the inclusion of this ultimate 
service provides the strategy whereby this goal must be 
attained within the five year period. This is, in effect, 
the end product of the Family Health Center. 


reventive and innovative health 
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PART II. THE FIVE YEAR FORECAST 


1. The Challenge of the Model Cities Program in the Health Field: 
The Model Cities Program provides central cities in the United 

States (and here in Boston as well) with a unique opportunity 

to improve the health care rendered to disadvantaged population 
groups dwelling in the inner core of these cities and in so doing, : 
to develop further experimental evidence regarding the Walidity of : 
the hypothesis that an improved system of health care delivery for 
the urban poor can be an appropriate mechanism for interrupting : 
the cycle of poverty and deprivation within which they live. 

In the first place, because it is intimately linked with the : 
on-going policy of urban renewal in our urban centers, the Model 
Cities Program provides the promise for those who live in these 
centers that their general physical surroundings will, in time, 

be more attractive and aesthetically pleasing. Massive renewal 
efforts now under way in «Boston and other cities around the 

country are concentrating on improving the appearance of inner 
cities, on replacing dingy factories and public buildings with } 
new and modern edifices; on replacing or rehabilitating deteriorated, 
unsightly, and unsafe dewelling units. New schools are to be 

built, new community centers created, new recreational 

facilities provided, arid new health facilities constructed. 

All should give a psychological "lift" to those segments of our 

urban population who have for years felt neglected and alienated 

from the mainstream of urban life. 


Secondly, the Model Cities idea implies a coordinated effort to 
improve the quality of life in core-city areas of our metropolises. 
Urban renewal has often been carried out in the past in a vacuum -- 
as though no one lived in the areas to be renewed. The thrust of 
the Model Cities Program is toward a oringing together in a 
coordinated manner all the various types of planning that must 

feed into development of the "Model Neighborhood" concept: highway 
planning; planning for mass transportation facilities; planning 

for rehabilitation and construction of housing units; planning for 
private industrial development; planning for new schools and other 


educational structures; planning for recreational facilities; and 
so forth. 


It is this type of coordinated planning, of which planning for 
improved health services constitutes one facet, that provides health 
facilities and agencies serving the inner city with an opportunity 

to relate themselves more meaningfully than they perhaps have in 

the past to the total matrix of community facilities in the inner 
city, and thus become visible embodiments of their community life 

to the residents of the agea concerned. In addition to its 

objective of coordinating the total pattern of community services, 
the Model Cities Program has the aim of coordinating the financing 
that will have to come from many different sources if the idea of 

a true "model city" is ever to be realized. Grants from the Federal 
Department of Housing and Urban Development represent only one source 
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from which money will have to flow. The Model Cities Program 

must look toward financial support from other departments of 

the Federal Government--Health, Education, and Welfare; Labor; 
Commerce; and the Office of Economic Opportunity--, from State 
funds, from city funds, from foundations, from other voluntary- 
agency sources, and from private enterprise. The impact of this 
kind of coordinated financial support for the Program should permit 
health planners involved in the Model Cities effort to devise truly 
innovative approaches to health care for the residents of the inner 
city - approaches which can test the ability of the health delivery 
system to intervene positively in breaking the cycle of deprivation 
that characterizes the lives of inner-city residents. 


The Model Cities Program provides the challenge and the 
opportunity to health professionals for such intervention. Whether 
they can rise to the occasion effectively is another matter. 

The hypothesis that good health care can act as a means of 
breaking the cycle of poverty for deprived population groups 

rests on several assumptions: that all people recognize the 

value of and the need for health care, and will seek such care 

if it is offered under appropriate conditions; that good health 
care over time, will improve the health status of the deprived to 

a sufficient extent that they will feel better able to cope with 
the other aspects of their deprivation, such as underemployment 

and poor schooling; and that, as they become more competent to 

deal with these aspects of their life situation, they will gradually 
lose the feeling of hopelessness about the quality of their lives 
that is one of the major reinforcing elements in the cycle of 
deprivation. 


There are at least three key points that health professionals 

will need to keep in mind if they choose to test this hypothesis 
and its underlying assumptions within the framework of the «Boeston 
Model Cities Program: 


(1) The necessity for participation by community residents in 

the planning, decision-making, and on-going administrative phases 
of whatever special health-service “package” is devised for the 
Model Cities area. It is only as community residents that they are 
able to see themselves as direct participants in the health-care 
delivery system, through representatives of the community that 

they oonsider acceptable and appropriate, that those among them 
who have not been particularly motivated to such health care or 
follow professional health advice in the past, will feel stimulated 
to obtain such care. 


(2) The necessity for a recruitment and training program to be 
developed by the health system serving the Model Cities area that 
will provide both initial employment opportunities and on-going 
career incentives within the system for as many of the residents 
of the area as possible. This idea is a natural outgrowth from, 
and an extension of, the first point, in that it would further 
reinforce for residents of the area, a sense of identification 
with the health service system, and thus motivate them to allow 
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the system to play the hoped-for "interventionary" role in their 
life situation described above. In addition, of course, there 

will be a direct economic benefit to those who are employed as the) 
result of such a program, as well as a benefit to the whele heal the 
field in the production and training of new manpower for the field. 


( 
(3) The necessity for insuring that the health care delivered | 
is actually of high quality, in accordance with the criteria. Li 
outlined in an earlier portion of this documert. 


One further point is relevant here, £f the challenge of the 

Model Cities Program in relation to health service is to be fully 
realized. That is, that whatever special service components or 
facilities are organized for the Area should be dovetailed into, : 
and probably eventually made part of, the on-going health program © 
of the Boston Department of Health and Hospitals. The department © 
is currently reassessing its role, and is developing much more of 
an orientation toward health planning and direct health services 
as basic functions, and should become the coordinating focus for 7 
health care in the city as a.whole. : | 


2. Health Services for the Model Cities Area of Boston: 3) 
A "New Style" Health Center: + + | soln | 


1. Basic Concept of the Center - 


a. Major Needs of the Model Cities Area - It is generally known | 
that, at best, poor statistics are available on the health needs 

of the Model City population, and those available were included | 
in the Boston application for a Model Cities planning grant which | 
was submitted to the Department of Housing and Urban Deve lopment 
in 1967. An appendke containing additional health data and 
Statistics is presented in Section F of this report. (See Health 
Appendix: Section F}. Since the time of that application, 
statistical knowledge of health needs has not increased markedly. — 
It can be stated with accuracy, however, that the mental and physici 
health pathology of the population of the area is poorer than . 
that of the Boston Metropolitan Area as a whole. With this general 
statement in mind, and the very vocal expression of felt need on 
the part of the community, the Model Cities Beamonstration Agency 
and the Health and Welfare Committee of the Model Neighborhood . 
Board felt justified in basing their planning approach to the healt! 
needs of the Model Cities community on the assumption of the genera. 
‘inferior" health status of the residents of the area. | 
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It is worth re-emphasizing here that a wealth of hospital and 
medical institutions service Metropolitan Boston, although they 
provide less service to the inner-city. population proportionate 
to its health needs, than to other Sections of the Metropolitan 
Area. In particular, hospitals ringing the area have, in the 2 | 
past, been relatively slow to involve themselves in offering 
comprehensive health services to the ghetto; however, increasing 


communit ressure 
changes.” P over the last few years has effected some 


One of the major obstacles to effective health service in the co 
city, as well as to effective planning, is the great over-lapping 
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of the services provided by the city's health institutions. 
Over-lapping health services, to mention just a few, within 
the proposed Model Neighborhood are: the recently organized 
Roxbury Comprehensive Health Center; the Boston University 
Home Medical Care Program, the Tufts Home Medical Care Program; 
the Boston City Hospital Maternal and Infant Care program and 
germeral health clinics; and the Boston University, Boston State 
Hospital, and Massachusetts Mental Health Center mental-health 
catchment areas. No central planning agency has ever had the 
capacity--or the responsibility--for coordinating the planning 
originating from these public and private medical institutions. 
On the other side of the coin, community groups and agencies 
with interests in health have also been planning independently. 


Some examples of independent planning that have continued 

during the Model Cities planning period are: proposals by the 
Urban League for rodent control and health careers develppment: 
the Area Planning and Action Council's* health programs; the 
Neighborhood Service Project;** on-going planning for children 
and Youth and Maternal and Infant Care programs for the community; 
continuous community-wide planning by the Roxbury Health Services 
Advisory Committee; the continued development of plans by the 
Roxbury Comprehensive Health Center to serve the Model Cities 
sub-areas 3, 4, and 5; planning efforts by Action for Boston 
Community Development; United Community Services, and the Boston 
Department of Health and Hospitals; and lastly, the Model Cities 
Health Program itself. 


As part of the planning process, Model Cities organized an open- 
house community health conference, including representation from 
all 6 of the Program's sub-areas, to determine current patterns 

of health usage and general attitudes towards health within the 
Model Cities Area. An in-depth family survey based on a 
scientifically determined, randomly selected, sample of the 
population of the model neighborhoods is also about to be launched. 


One contribution of the information obtained thus far has-been 

to aid the Model Neighborhood Board and the health planning staff 
of the City Demonstration Agency to abstract a list of gereral 
health needs for particular attention during the planning period. 
On the basis of information received from several of the sub-area 
Health and Welfare Committees, and from the Health and Welfare 
Committee of the Model Neighborhood Board itself, it was decided 
that the majority of time would be spent on investigating the need 
for and designing a comprehensive family-orientedi:health program 
for Model City residents. As stated in the original planning 
application, the staff studied the Columbia Point Health Center 
(Tufts-affiliated) located within an isolated housing project 
containing 6,000 low-income, often multi-problem residents. 
Health clinics of the Department of Health and Hospitals and 


(*) Funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(**) A program sponsored by the Roxbugy Ecumenical Center and 
Supported by an H.E.W. grant. 
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other agencies serving the area were also surveyed. In addition, 
the South Central Multi-Purpose Health Center in Los Angeles - 
was also studied. ‘. 
Staff work on the part of the City Demonstration Agency revealed, ~ 
in addition, that=programs designed primarily for immediate 7 
service without strong preventive components would do little, . 
over the long run, to decrease thé incidence of poor health within | 
the Model Cities community. Thegefore, another major need was . 
determined to be preventive health education programs strongly  ~ 
linked to comprehensive family-oriented health care. 
} 
i 
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A third primary need for the Area over the long run appears to 
be health planning from a public perspective: that is, planning 
which results in new relationships between public and private 
medical institutions, on the one hand, and between such 
institutions and recipients of service, on the other. This need 
is closely connected to the imperative of community control of q 
both health planning and programs. 4 


A fourth long-range but pressing need is for the development 

of a new payment mechanism which can effectively meet the rising 
cost of health services for the inner-cbty population. Therefore, 
it is anticipated that money from the Model Cities Program's 
operational funds will be used to create and staff a task force 
of health education who--working with city, other public, state 
and federal agencies, and the area population--will be responsible 
for designing a payment program to be implemented during the 
third phage (fourth and fifth years) of the Model Cities Program. | 
| 
b . a 
The present organization and delivery of available health services | 
contributes to their poor utilization by the community. A fifth 
need, thewefore, is for a broadly based health service with "intake 
points" scattered throughout the entire Model City community, 7 
so that certain aspects of the service can be brought as close as 


possible to local neighborhoods where the health problems are 
greatest. 


| 
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Furthermore, it is recognized that a prime responsibility of 
the Model Cities Program is to reduce the overlap in health | . || 
planning that has traditionally occurred in the inner-city both 
between and among private and public agencies. Existing health 
programs within the Model Neighborhood area must be rationalized, | 
and a mechanism created to insure that the proliferation of limite 


services not related to each other, which has characterized the 
past, will not re-occur. : 


The sixth need that the Program will have to face up to, then, may 
well mean evolving or helping.to create a strong and enduring 3 
coordinating health agency or planning group through which will fl 


all health plans, regardless of origin, related to the Model 
Cities Area. 


And last, but not least, an overwhelming need exists for newly 
trained personnel in the health fields. The national shortage 
BF doctors, nurses anditraditional hospital personnel indicates 
Clearly that without development of new and accredited health 
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curricula, and new training methods for health personnel, 

there will not be trained persons available sufficient to staff 
programs at the level of quality required to provide adequate 
health care for the inner cities of the nation. Boston and its 
Model Cities Program must be prepared to take some responsibility 
for alleviating this problem. 


Ds How the Health Center will respond to these needs -- For: 
the "new style" health center to respond to the above-mentioned 
needs of the Model Cities community, it will have to differ 

in a number of important respects from older and more traditional 
versions of a health clinic or center as they have developed 
historically in Boston. Some of the ways in which it is 

expected that these differences will be manifested are the 
following: 


(1) Administration. The center will be administered by the 
community board, the Model Neighborhood Board of Model Cities, 
through the CDA Health staff and with the advisory and policy 
making support of the Health and Welfare Committee of the 
Board, and the Sub-area Health and Welfare Committee. It is 
anticipated that there will be a number of cooperating 
institutions and agencies that will supply "back-up" services 
for the center and that will provide clinical care within the 
center. The participation of these service entities in the 
center's activities will, however, be determined by the 
community board through a series of contractual and other 
arrangements with the Board, which will also be | 
responsible for insuring that these various "pieces" of the 
health center program are appropriately coordinated. The 
Model Neighborhood Board and CDA staff will undoubtedly want 
to avail itself of the services of a technical advisory 
committee composed of health professionals. The back-up 
inatitution will be responsible for professional services 

and the maintenance of proper standards of wuality of care. 


Considering that the Model Cities program is planned for a five- 
year period only, and that federal funds through the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development can be anticipated for that 
period alone, it is felt that the City of Boston, Department 

of Health and Hospitals should play an active role from the 
onset to provide the continuity and overall coordination 

that will be required following the termination of the Model 
Cities Demonstration Act. The type of agreement between the 
three agencies concerned with the provision and administration 
of health care--the back-up hospital or medical facility, the 
Model Cities Board and Staff, and the Department of Health 

and Hospitals is visualized as follows: 
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R The back-up hospital or medical facility--professional 

medical services and technical direction of medicat 
program. 


Neighborhood Board=-policy formation. 


7 

: 

Ha Model Cities -- Health and Welfare Committee of Model 
; } 

Model Cities CDA Staff--administration. 


C. Department of Health and Hospitals--funding, city-wide 


coordination and evaluation, 1) 
The role of the CDA staff as an administrative agent would be ‘| 
expected to last 1-2 years, after which time this function ~ i) 
would be taken over directly by the Health and Welfare | 
Committee of the Neighborhood Board. A Project Director 4 
hired by, and responsible to the Model Neighborhood Board f 


and CDA staff would be required to implement the policies | 
of the Board and direct the center. A model for the type 
of administrative structure which would evolve under the . 
three-way contractual agreement appears as follows: ;: 


Administrative Structure of Health Centers 
$e SALT CLEnters 


Model Neighborhood Board 


far 5 


Health & Welfare| | Sub-area Health) 
Committee of & Welfare b 
M.N.B. Committee 


City 
Department CDA Administrator & Depts. of 
of Health “7 City Demonstration Agency 


& Hospitals 


Project Director 
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Board of Advisorse” 


& Consultants i 
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Supporting 

Hospital 

Medical Director of 
ami Health Center 


FAMILY HEALTH CENTER 
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(3) Allied to this approach to staffing of the center in 
general is the concept of a built-in recruiting and training 
program for attracting community residents with appropriate 
motivation and personality qualifications to accept positions 
on the center's staff, and for promoting them to posts of 
greater responsibility as their knowledge and experience in- 
crease. This aspect of the center's program will have the 
virtue, as has been pointed out earlier, of relating the 
operations of the center integrally to the life of the 
surrounding community, thereby making its services more 
acceptable to the residents of the community. Furthermore, 
it will be the means whereby the center attempts to fulfill 
its responsibility for adding to the pool of health manpower 
currently in such short supply. 


(4) Although the center will constitute a single major 
health-care facility for the Model Cities sub-area in which 

it is located, it will during the later phases of its 
development, develop and coordinate social and welfare services 
for the specific sub-area within the larger community. These 
services will have as their objective the bringing of these 
social and welfare services--those that can be appropriately 
rendered in this manner--to geographic "intake pints" more 
conveniently accessible to community residents. 


(5) The Model Cities health center, in pursuit of its aim of 
providing health service of the highest quality to community 
residents, will move from the outset toward supplying family- 
centered care that is comprehensive in scope, although it may 
not be possible for this level of service to be attained until 
the later phases of the five-year demonstration program. 
However, a "humane climate" in the delivery of service and 
"accessibility" of service to thepopulation concerned will be 
stressed in the center's program from the outset--the latter 
to be accomplished in part by a flexible patient-appointment 
system and staffing schedule that will permit the handling 

of a health crisis within a family, insofar as possible, ata 
time when such a crises first becomes threatening. 


(6) Whatever may be the contractual or administrative 
arrangements that the health center's Community Board 
negotiates with other agencies (e.g., Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, Boston's Department of Health and Hospitals, etc.) 
for provision of service components of the center's programs, 
the board will expect to maintain responsibility for seeing 
that these service components are appropriately coordinated 
at the point of impact upon the individual patient or family. 
In addition, the board will attempt, through the technically 
expert health service advisory group, the Board of Advisors 
and Consultants, and through the Sub-area Citizens Health | 
Advisory Committee, to act as a coordinating focus for all 
health services--whether under public or voluntary auspices-- 
being fed into the core-city area of Boston. 
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(7) The health center will seek to bring together, in one continuum of 
care, the promotional, preventive, curative, and rehabilitative elements 
of health service. 


(8) Lastly, but still a vital element in the basic concept of the Model 
Cities health center, is its 'multi-service'' character. In the third 
phase of the five-year demonstration period, the center will move toward 
bringing into*its service pattern--and integrating them with the health 
component of this pattern--other activities that will enable it to provide 

a broad range of health and we fare services necessary to improve the 
total quality of family life for residents of the Model Cities area. | 


2: Where the Health Center should be located - 


The Boston Model Cities area is divided into six sub-areas or communities, 
and health planning activities have been going on for some time--through 
the efforts of both the CDA and the Model Cities neighborhood board--in 
relation to all six of these sub-areas. Discussions and preliminary 
negotiations with institutions and agencies that presently provide health 
services in these areas have reached varying stages of concreteness in 
in regard to the responsibilities that these institutions and agencies are 
willing to assume for continuing and improving the health service they 
now render, under the aegis in the future of the Model Cities Program. 


Without, at this time, going into the details of these negotiations, 

it is generally agreed by all parties involved in planning for the 
Model Cities Health Program that the focal point for health-care services 
for residents of sub-areas 3, 4, and 5 will be the Roxbury Comprehensive 
Community Health Center, creation of which has been financed by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and which is scheduled to begin providing 
service within the next few months. It has been estimated that the 
Roxbury Center will be responsible for over-seeing the health status of 
some 30,000 persons, the majority of whom will be residents of Model 
Cities Sub-areas 3, 4, and 5, 


While the "coverage" concept for the Model Cities population justified 

the establishment of other health centers under the auspicies of the 

Model Cities Program such as described in this document, even 

though there will obviously be some "duplication" in the services provided 
these centers, this concept would not justify these centers in developing 
an attitude of competition among themselves, Therefore, it is the intent 
of those planning the Model Cities Health Program to work out appropriate 
arrangements--whether on a contractual basis, or through some other 
mechanism--through which the Roxbury Center will serve the health 
needs of residents of sub-areas 3, 4, and 5 of the Model Cities and 

the Model City centers will service sub-areas 1, 2, and 6, 
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tonsequently, it is viewed as particularly im portant that the health 
senters not be physically located in too close proximity to each other. 


[ft is also important that the Model Cities health centers be physically 
located within the demonstration area so that they will be administra- 
tively conveniently stituated for the maintenance of close clinical 
liaison with the chosen back-up facilities. Negotiations between the 
fealth planning staff of the Model Cities Program and these hospitals 
and other medical facilities have been carried to a point where it 
appears desirable for the proposed health centers to look toward 

‘the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston City Hospital, Tufts 
University Home Care Program, and the Lemuel Shattuck Hospital as the 
major clinical back-up agencies. In addition, in response to requests 
from area residents, particularly those of sub-area #2, the possi- 
bility of group practice arrangements for staffing of the centers is 
being investigated. 


\ 2 The Health Information System 


In order to facilitate the delivery of high quality medical care to the 
residents of the Model City Neighborhood, the Urban System's Lab of 
‘M.I.T. has been working on a model information system for the Family 
Health Centers. 


M.I.T. has been working with the Model Neighborhood Board and 
Welfare Committee and CEA staff to develop a health information and 
‘referral system which will eventually link patient, Health Center, 
‘supporting hospital, City Department of Health and Hospitals and 
specialized health and supportive services throughout the Citys 
(It is anticipated that the successful development of a health 
information and referral system will serve as a model for similar 
‘systems for all program components; thus, it is serving as the 
"pilot" for a comprehensive Model Cities information referral 
system which will, in turn, serve as the "pilot" for a city-wide 
one.) 


The planning for the health information system is attempting to predict 
the need for community based health facilities, to predict.the degree 
to which proposed centers will meet this need, and to predict the 
effect of the proposed facilities on the current health services. <= 
Assuming that the hospital out-patient department will be the major 
deliverer of health care prior to the establishment of neighborhood 
centers, their patient billing records are being used as a data 

base for the planning system. The information system will be able 

to categorize patients according to geographic area of residence 
(e.g., Model City sub-area), age, Sex, medical resources required 

for treatment (e.g., medical specialty, tests) and payment arrange- 
ment (e.g., welfare, Medicare, Medicaid, patient billed). This 
information indicated how medical resources must be dispersed to 
serve the current patient load. Similarily, by defining the geo- 
‘graphic service area and medical resources of a proposed center, 

its patient load can be predicted. 
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Finally, this model will show how the hospital out-patient departments — 
should be restructured to operate in the new environment, It is 
recognized that the model will only predict demand for services and not 
actual need, It is a useful starting place, and other studies are also 
required. concurrently. 


The aspects of the information system addressed to the Neighborhood 
Health Centers involve scheduling, referral and communication, 
Scheduling involves assuring that patients can be seen at the center, 
at the back-up hospital, and at other facilities, and that transportation 
is made available without excessive waiting on the part of the patients 
and without excessive idle time for scarce medical resources. The 
referral system will attempt to assure that patients can be directed to 
services not provided directly by the centers, and then to follow-up 
on whether these services were actually provided. Communication 
will be an important consideration in an environment where services 
are provided the same patients at different locations and medical 
confidentiality must be assured. 


The information system will also be valuable in monitoring and 
evaluating the operation of the Neighborhood Health Center. 


4. Desirability of a Phased Development for Center 


It is envisaged that in order for its program to be built on a sound basis, 
the health center should ''phase-in" certain service components at 
different points in the five year demonstration period, This process 

is seen as being essentially a three-stage one extending over the five 
years. The first phase of the Center's program development would 
cover the first year of its operation, the second phase would cover 

the second and third years of operation; and the third phase would cover 
the fourth and fifth years of operation. 


Phase One. of this process would consist of development of the service 
Program to the point where it would be providing a set of basic health 


services to meet the individual and family health crises of the residents 
of the Model Cities Area, 


Phase Two may be defined as the period during which the center having 

strenghthened its own management skills, hired the necessary professional 
staff and completed its negotiations for "back up" services with other 
health programs and institutions in the vicinity of the Model Cities Area-- 


will add certain services that will point it firmly in the direction of becoming — 
a comprehensive family health care facility. ' 
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Phase three will signalize development of the center into a multi- 
service agency, which will privide--in addition to comprehensive 
health services--program components in the social and welfare 
fields whose objective will be to improve, on an across-the-board 
basis, the general qualify of family life for residents of the Model 
Cities Area, 


The eventual goal of the Model Cities Health Program will not, of course, 
be reached until Phase Three, in the above development model, is well 
under way, toward the end of the five year demonstration period. 
However, the administrative complecities related to attainment of 

this goal--complexities having to do with interagency negotiations, 

hiring qualified professional staff, recruiting and training "indigenous" 
staffs, obtaining the required financial support for the program, and 
developing appropriate evaluative mechanisms, among others--appear 

to warrant the phased approach outlined here for achieving this ultimate 
goal. 


De The Health Center's Program at the end of Five Years: 
An Overview 


The over-all goal of the Model Cities Health Center, as has been 
indicated, is to have a positive impact on the quality of health and 
family life of residents of the Model Cities Neighborhood. In order 
to achieve that goal, the center intends to use provision of comprehen- 
sive health services of high quality as an initial ''interventionary 
mechanism" to interrupt the cycle of deprivation of which many of 
these residents are victims, and to move from this base to become 

a multi-purpose health and social welfare organization by the end of 
the five-year demonstration period; the multiple needs that the center 
will then be able to respond to on a coordinated basis--if it succeeds 
in imbedding itself permanently in the Model Cities community as a 
key service provider after the demonstration period is concluded-- 
should have the desire effect of raising the quality of family life for 
residents of the community. 


a. Services to be Provided - when the center is in full operation, 
at the end of the five-year demonstration period - it is expected that 
it will ultimately offer a broad spectrum of services including the 
following: 
(1) Health Services: ; 
- A full range of basic emergency and acute health care on an out-patient 
basis, with strong hospital backing for in-patient care, 
- A full range of individual and family preventive and health promotion 
services, including immunizations; well-child conferences; health 
promotion and education; pre-natal and post-natal care for mothers; 
special diagnostic tests and services; specific disease detection and 
screening programs (e.g., for such diseases as glaucoma, diabetes,. 
cervical and breast cancer, etc.); and nutrition education. 
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- Ancillary health services, including public health nursing; health 
examination (both periodic, for preventive care, and pre-employment 
examination); and home health aids and health visitors; all aspects 
of preventive, emergancy, and restorative dental care, 

- A full range of mental-health services including day and night care; 
half-way house arrangements; short-term hospitalization; psychological 
testing and counseling; and marital counciling, 

- Special prevention, treatment and rehabilitation programs for 
alcoholics and drug abusers. 

- Environmental health services that can be supplied appropriately 
at the local community level, such as improved garbage collection, - 
rodent and pest control, and accident prevention, 

- 24-hour telephone and emergency room, and ambulance coverage 
at the cater, and evening hours during which services will always 
be available. 

- Provisions for transportation of patients to and from the center when 
referrals or consultations are necessary. ope th 

- A full range of appropriate laboratory and pharmaceutical services 
for diagnostic and treatment purposes. 
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(2) Allied Social and Welfare Services: 

- A child care program allied to the health center for children a 
of pre-school age and above, for the convenience of working 
mothers, and families seeking health or other services at the ‘ 
center: . 


- Social casework and counseling services, 

- Legal aid services, 

- Remedial reading programs for adults and children. 
- Vocational counseling and guidance. 
- Homemaker services. ‘ i 
- Health careers training and recruitment program. . _ 


b,. The Problem of Financing 


A multi-service center of the dimensions outlined above will be an 
extremely costly venture. While third-party payments from the ; 
Medicare and Medicaid programs, other public welfare payments, F 
and reimbursements for services rendered out of our center by ‘ 
Blue Cross (for Blue Cross members only) will provide coverage 
for part of the financial load, the Model Cities Health program must « 
obviously look for other sources of financing for this center in 
addition to such third-party sources and Model Cities grants, 
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Other departments of the Federal Government will be approached for 
specific portions of the center's program for example, the Department 

of Health, Education and Welfare, Furthermore, some 

city and state tax funds (either in actual dollars or in services in-kind 
from public agencies) will be expected to be channeled into the Model 
Cities Health Program. Private foundations and other non-profit 

agencies will also be asked to contribute funds or manpower, particularly 
those "back-up" voluntary agencies which have agreed, through contractual 
or other arrangements, to furnisy services in connection with the center's 
program ona "no-charge''basis. 


Ideally and ultimately, however, the only way in which at least 

the health-care component of the total multi-service center, which 

is envisaged as being operational after the termination of the five-year 
demonstration period, can be self-sustaining if it is basically financed 
through some type of prepayment system geared to the needs and 
ability to pay by community residents. For this reason a task force 
of medical economists drawn from Boston universities and provided 
with a staff will begin work during the first year on a prepayment 
mechanism which will ensure the continuance of health care, and 

the continued operation of the center, when the Model Cities 

program terminates. : 
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Part III. The First Year Plan 


The first year's action program for the Boston Model Cities 
Health center - the first phase of over-all development — will 
be primarily devoted to four essential aspects of the center's ~ 
total program: initiating direct health services for residents © 
of the area; continuing the process of local planning, with yi 
maximal citizen involvement, toward the ultimate goal of the mulj 
service center envisaged as being reached during a later phase — 
(i.e., the fourth and fifth years of the domonstration period); 
obtaining required financial support from many sources; and deve 
loping arrangements with existing health facilities in the ~ 
vicinity of the Model Cities Area for provision of "back-up" 
services to the center's potential patients. 


a. The Program at Work 


1. Starting Staff and Method of Operations 


The Family Health Centers will begin as a small service 
facilities in sub-areas 1, 2, and 6 containing a nucleus | 
staff provided by the back-up hospitals and medical facilities. 
Time requirements for permanent staffing, location of suit- — 
able space and development of permanent facilities dictate 
this choice. In addition to these considerations, such a 
start ensures a realistic time interval for the development 
of all-inclusive approaches to planning based on area needs 
and patterns of usage, and to develop the administrative 
mechanisms through which the center will eventually func- 
tion. Medical cost analysis, health information and re- 
ferral systems, and cooperation with other agencies also 
need to be explored. | 
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The back up hospital, as the parent professional institu- 
tions, will serve as the staffing agent and primary service 
resource for the centers. Back-up emergency room, laboratory, — 
Out-Patient Department, and specialized services will be | 
provided at the main hospitals providing professional and 
technical support where these services cannot be handled by 
the satillite facility. Since back-up specialty and isi- | 
patient care to the centers will be the requirement. Health 
center staff and the back-up hospitals will have to work 
sensi together to insure proper follow-up and continuity 
of care. 


During the first phase of perations the permanent staff of 
each center will appear according to the following model: 


(2) Internists (2) Receptionists 
(2) Pediatricians (1) Part-time. Social Worker 


(3) Nurses (1) Health Educator 
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(1) Secretary (2&3) Family Health Workers who 
are area residents 


Medical coverage in the center will be extended by this basic 
staff from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. Evening clinics from 5 p.m. to 
9 p.m. will be a special feature. From 9 p.m. until 8 a.m. 
a night staffman (ex-Navy Corpsman or family health worker) 
and a driver will be available to transport any emergency 
cases to the back-up hospital. The Peter Bent Brigham, 
Childrens Hospital, Boston City Hospital, or Tufts-New 
England Medical Center will be the main referral points. 
Some form of 24-hour coverage will thus be provided - full 
medical services available between 8 a.m. and 9 p.m., and 
telephone, ambulance, and emergency room referral service 
between 9 p.m. and 8 a.m. 


From the basic staff presented, the personnel and services 

of the centers will expand as the patterns of usage and need 
dictate, and as expansion occurs, services formerly offered 

by and in the hospital will be provided directly by the centers. 


Thus, during the period of growth, the centers, beginning as 
small satellite facilities of the back-up medical resource, 
eventually become self contained, comprehensive units to 
which the parent medical resources ultimately become a 
satellite. 


Other services which the centers will be inaugurated 
during the first year of operations are: 


(1) Mental Health care program - initial operations 


(2) Outreach program carried out by Family Health 
Workers to motivate community residents to take 
advantage of and participate in the activities of 
the center. 

(3) Inauguration of health careers training program 
for Family Health Workers. 


(4) Inauguration of screening and therapeutic program 
for speech, hearing and language defects. 


(5) Dental services - initial operations 


Several paramedical and ancillary facilities are expected 
in addition to, begin Ht Vee) orang the first year. 
These are: 


Rie Health Education 


A full.- time Health Educator-Nutritionist with the assistance 
of Family Health Workers will coordinate the Health Education 
program. Instructions will be offered in child care, planned 
parenthood, communicable disease, home economics, nutrition, 
and special courses for the aged, diabetic, etc. 
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The Family Health Worker, working in conjuction with the 
Health Educator and Social Workers, will function as a... 
generalist paraprofessional, coordinating the orders of 

the other members of the team and interpreting them to the 
patient and family; improved communications between clients 
and social service staff should result from utilization of. 
local residents trained as family health workers. 


ee Social Services 


Since many social problems are likely to be encountered in 
an area containing many multi-problem families, the social 
services offered will form a very significant part of Health 
Center activities. The social workers and family health 
workers will be the chief coordinators of such services. 
Social Workers, in addition, will be the principal supervisors 
of the Family Health Workers, maintaining control over the 
work they perform and over their continuing education. 

They will also be involved with inter-agency coordination. 
Every effort will be made to work with a clearly identified 
liaison person or persons to each such Health and Welfare 
Agencies. 


The social services staff will provide or be linked to a 
variety of resources for home health services, including 

a baby sitter programs which are to be taught in the home, 

a pool of family workers to assist when an adult member of 
the family is incapacitated, and Visiting Nurses service, etc. 
Such service will also include accompanying clients to 
appointments when necessary, and insurrng that the service 
facility to which a client is referred is meeting his needs. 


Be Development of Permanent Working Arrangement with 
Boston Dept. of Health and Hospitals 


The Department of Health and Hospitals has recently shown 
interest in moving into a position of general planning 
responsibility (though not service responsibility) for 
health care within the City of Boston. At the same time, 
it has also begun to develop an orientation in the direction 
of itself providing components of direct health care as 
against preventive services on an ambulatory basis outside 
its traditional service pattern: i.e., outside the Boston 
City Hospital complex. This new direction taken by the 
Department, under the leadership of its recently appointed 
Commissioner, may be seen as paving the way for the kind 
of fruitful collaborative relationship between the Model 
Cities health center and the Department suggested here. 


In order for such an arrangement to become possible at 

the conclusion of the five-year demonstration period, the 
community board of the health center will need to begin 
developing ties between the center and the Department from 
the very outset of the center's operations - even before. 
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Hence, the-three way contractual agreement already described. 
This kind of relationship will have a high priority for the 
center, regardless of what contracts or other arrangments 

are worked out by the center with voluntary institutions 

and providers of care in the vicinity of the Model Cities 
Area. 


Not only should the board of the center look forward to 
the Department of Health and Hospitals as the ventual 
channel through which will come some assistance from tax 
funds for the center's operation; it will need to depend 
on the Department likewide for performing the planning 

and coordinating role that will enable the health and wel- 
fare services provided by the center to be dovetailed with 
other city-wide health and welfare service systems so 

that comprehensive care is provided for the residents of 
the Model Cities Area, at the same time avoiding duplica- 
t1On OL errort. 


In addition, while retaining its own autonomy with regard 

to policy determination for the center itself, the community 
board of the center will want to make as much use as possible, 
during the entire five-year demonstration period, of the 
professional knowledge and technical expertise of the 
Department's staff with respect to clinical medicine and 
health-care administration. 
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NEW CAREERS AND CURRICULUMS IN THE HEALTH FIELD SECTION "_” 
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Basic approach for development of training programs in i 
health careers for the Model Cities - 5 year projection. 


Health, as one of the fastest frowing industries in the U. S. 
today, with some 200 to 300 different established careers, ~ 
has created, in addition, a demand for new careers and a 
re-distribution of the roles of existing health personnel. 

The advancement and progress in technology which we have 
witnessed has created a need for new patterns of delivery of 
health care to all segments of society. Nowhere is this more ~ 
true than for the large inner-city populations of our major 
cities. It has been found that the rate of increase in the 
number of persons joining the health manpower reservoir of 
communities depends to a large extent on the attractiveness of 
health career training programs and job opportunities. 
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There are many existing programs and special projects in the 
Metropolitan Boston Area, which are designed for the purpose 

of recruiting new personnel to the health industry. To meet 
the specific needs of the Model Cities community, these 

career patterns must be opened and restructured, where nec- 
essary. The health industry is expected to prove a major 

force in the "massive assault on unemployment" designed to help ~ 
solve the problem of the Model City Area's Economic Life. a 
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Included in the staff of the proposed Family Health Centers 
from the outset are Family Health Workers, local community 
residents, who are expected, working in conjunction with the 
Health Educator and Social Workers, to function in the role 

of a generalist para-professional, coordinating the orders of 
the other members of the team and interpreting them to the 
patient and family; improved communications between clients 
and social service and medical staff should result from 
utilization and local residents thus trained as family health 
workers. They will also be linked to a variety of resources 
for home health services, including a baby sitter program 

so that medical appointments can be kept, those health programs 
which are to be taught in the home, a pool of family workers 
to assist when an adult member of the family is incapacitated, 
and Visiting Nurses service, etc. Such service will also 
include accompanying clients to appointments when necessary, 
and insuring that the service facility to which a client is 
referred is actually meeting his needs. 
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In the past, on-the-job or locally trained health workers 
performing these types of services have found that their 
training was outside of the mainstream of traditional medical 
education and the well established roles of present medical 
personnel. No standardization or inter-agency recognition of 
their training existed. Upon leaving the facility or insti- 
tution where they were trained and applying for jobs elsewhere, 
they found that their skills were often considered inapplicable 
or irrelevant to the new institution or job requirements. The 
lack of a formal degree, the lack of standardized curricula, 
and the lack of general recognition of their skills was often 
an insurmountable handicap. The proposed Model Cities program 
for the development of training programs for recognized and 
accepted health careers will address itself to this problem. 

A start has already been made in the establishment of a formal 
and recognized training course in speech, hearing and language 
disorders. This course lasting approximately two months, will 
train family health workers to carry out basic speech, hearing 
and language screening at the Family Health Centers, and 

is expected to be a permanent health employment asset to their 
careers. 


The immediate needs in health career training for the Model 
City program fall into two categories: 


A. Implementation of training for specific health 

careers and job opportunities provided by Model City 
projects i.e. the Family Health Centers, Programs Affect- 
ing Enviromental Health, Drug Addict Treatment and Rehabi- 
litation Program, Services for the Elderly, Speech, 
Hearing and Language Program, and the Child Care Program. 


(1) The first step required here is to coordinate the 
planning of training in each of these program 
components. 

(2) . Secondly, there must be a careful analysis of each 
program relative to the determination of specific 
health personnel needs based on demographic data, ana- 
lysis of problems of utilization patterns, specifi- 
cation of goals of each program and number and 

type of personnel needed to carry out the goals. 

(3) Specific job descriptions for each para-medical 
career are also needed. 

(4) Development of a training program should be under- 
taken involving: 

- utilization of existing training programs with 
content and orientation suitable to the needs of 
Model Cities. : 
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- Modification of existing training programs where 
feasible and practical to meet the needs of-Model 
Cities. : 

- Coordination of planning with existing, and develop- 
ing, training programs . 

- Development of specific training to meet the 
particular needs of Model Cities. 


B. Development of a Comprehensive approach to training, 
curriculum development and job placement. 


(1) Required here are complete analyses of existing 
studies of training programs such as the Study of the 
Comprehensive Training Center at the Lemuel Shattuck 
Hespital. . 

(2) Supplemental research and evaluation of existing 
training programs and of proposed training programs. 

(3) Development of comprehensive approach to coordination 
of health training programs. 

(4) Development of specific training programs to meet 
needs which no other programs are serving. 

- the program must ultimately include basic 
education with emphasis on sciences, reading, 
mathematics, i.e. courses basic to comprehension 
of the specific career training curricula. 

- the specific health career tzaining must be linked 
to an accredited academic program and related to 
training programs of other health professions in 
order to give each an appreciation of the goals 
and skills of the other and practical experience 
in meeting common problems. 

- additional in-service on-the-job training will be 
provided in the program setting. This training 
must be structured and affiliated with the back- 
up recoghized institution involved in the provision 
of the health service i.e., the back-up hospital 
of the family health center. 

(5) The development and establishment of training 
requirements, qualifications, certification and 
experience for new health careers and progressive 
advancement to management and planning levels in 
the new career ladder. i.e., family health worker, 
senior family health worker, supervisor of family 
health workers, administrator of family health worker. 

(6) The development and establishment of New health careers © 
with the progressive advancement ladder in the 3 
traditional institutions providing health services, 
1.e., the back-up hospitals of the family life 
centers, other voluntary hospitals and health agencies, 


(7) The possibility of intergrating the Model Cities Train- 
ing project with other projected programs should be 
explored, specifically, the Proposed New England 
Hospital-Harvard Medical School plan for the develop- 
ment of a school for the training of Health Aides at 
the site of the New England Hospital. 
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governmental health departments, hospitals and 
clinics, private hospitals, clinics and group 
practices and private doctor's offices, laboratories 
medical schoods, research centers. 


Staffing Pattern and Administrative Structure 


For both the immediate and long-range fiscal year program, there 
is need for a central planning and development staff with pro- 
vision for adequate consultant services for both planning and 
actual programming. 


The program will be a component of the total health segment 

of the Model Cities Project. The Health Committee of the Model 
Cities Neighborhood Board will relate to this training program 
as it does with all other health projects of Model Cities. 

In order to provide for additional technical advice, any number 
of persons representing strategic in-put for the training program, 
will comprise a technical advisory resource to the Health and 
Welfare Committee of the Model Cities Neighborhood Board. 

These individuals will be called upon for meetings of the 
health and welfare committee as pertinent to their particular 
area of technical expertise. 


To further the administrative structure of the training program 
and the relationships which will develop with training resources 
in the Metropolitan Boston community, there will be a direct 
linkage through the health and welfare committee to the Model 
Cities Community Corporation (an out-growth of the present 
Model Neighborhood Board). This Community Corporation will be 
the basic structure for community control of the Model Cities 
projects. In turn,through its health and welfare subsidiary 
committee (part of the corporate. structure) formed relationships 
will be established with the various health components of 

Model Cities including the training program. This will allow 
for contracting with particular institutions and agencies for 
specific services or program components. 


MODEL CITIES COMMUNITY CORPORATION 


HNICAL TRAINING HEALTH AND WELFARE COMMITTEE 
OURCE People 


SPECFIC TRAINING 
\ PROGRAMS 
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NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL COMMUUNITY 
TRAINING INSTITUTE COLLEGE etc. 
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1. Health Career Development Director - 
Salary range $15,000 - 17,000 oh 


A college graduate with advanced training in the field of 
health, community organization and education is required with 
a minimum of four years experience in one of these fields, and 
with a knowledge of health programs in Boston and the Educa- 
tional resources available in Metropolitan Boston. 


2. Administrative Assistant - 
Salary range $8,000 - 9,000 


At least one of the administrative assistantsworking on the 
Model Cities CDA health staff would be required to devote 
part of his/her time to the Health Career Development Program 
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MENTAL HEALTH COMPONENT OF HEALTH PROGRAM SECTION "Cc" i 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Although the Model City Area is surrounded by mental health 
training and service institutions that are among the finest 

in the country, there has been a long standing problem of 
delivery of mental health services to the residents of the 
Model City Area. Our goal is to make comprehensive mental 
health services readily available to people in the Model City, 
with the objective of reducing the incidence and prevalence of 
mental illness, and the promotion of mental health. Principle 
focus will be on services for children and adolescents, both 
direct services and preventive. Other problems of immediate 

' concern will be services for those labelled delinquent, the 
alcoholic, the addict and the mentally retarded. 


Accurate, current information about the extent of mental ill- 
ness in the Model City Area does not exist at the present time. 
Past surveys conducted have left a heritage of distruct of the 
surveyor, whose report has tactlessly enumerated inadequacies 
without producing any positive results. Data reviewed in their 
catchment area by the Boston University Mental Health Center 
research group for the period 71/60 to 6/30/61 (which includes 
areas 2,3,4, and 5 of the Model City Area) showed that the an- 
nual rate of first admissions for psychiatric in-patient treat- 
ment in all mental hospitals in Massachusetts was 400 per 
100,000, as compared to 303 per 100,000 for the rest of Boston. 
The annual rate for all individuals admitted as psychiatric 
in-patients to these institutions was 766 per 100,000 (vs. 569 
per 100,000) for all admissions to mental hospitals, excluding 
admissions with a primary diagnosis of alcoholism. 


It should be recognized that these figures only tell the-story 
for those residents making use of psychiatric facilities, often 
those so severely ill that they can no longer be tolerated by 
the community. They provide us with no idea of the number of 
residents who are mentally ill but who are not taking advantage 
of existing services, or of those residents whose optimal per- 
formance is impeded by less serious emotional problems. True 
prevalence rates for mental illness vary widely depending on 
the definition of mental illness used. There is a range in 
prevalence rates from 16.7 to 60.5 per 1,000 in surveys carried 
out up to 1950. Later studies report ranges in prevalence 
rates from 53 to 333 per 1,000. Thus, one might expect a rough 
prevalence figure of 530 to 3,330 in one of our sub-areas of 
10,000, or 3,180 to 19,980 for the entire Model City Area of 
63,000! 
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It is generally recognized that the rates of mental illnesses 
are highest among lower socio-economic and culturally deprived 
groups. It is also known that the disparities between need 
and the availability of adequate resources for meeting these 
mental health needs are also greatest for the same groups. 


The problem is now how best to provide comprehensive mental 
health services to the 63,000 residents of the Model City in 
such a way as to effectively reach those with mental illness 
and to markedly enhance the mental health of the area. 


Our approach to this problem has been guided by the community 
charge that the mental health program should be geographically 
and conceptually integrated with other components of the health 
program. 
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CONSTRAINTS OR LIMITATIONS 
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Although the three principle institutions supplying mental 
health services to the Model City Area (Boston University, 
Peter Bent Brigham - Mass. Mental Health Center, Boston State 
Hospital) already offer some services and all have NIMH staf- 
fing grants to help implement programs of comprehensive com- 
munity mental health, none of the services as presently des- 
cribed (with the exception of the B.U. - Roxbury Comprehen- 
Sive Health Center serving areas 3,4, and 5) is an integral 
part of a comprehensive health service, is geographically 
located in the sub-area of the Model City, or is responsive 
to the Model Neighborhood Board or the sub-area Health and 
Welfare Committee, the community arm of the Model City pro- 
gram. 
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In addition, all of the above programs cover a large catchment 
area with the Model City Area representing only a small portion 
of their responsibility. They are all constrained by the 
limited nature of their resources to spread themselves thinly 
over a large area,with those in closest geographical proximity : 
to their institution having easiest access to their services. ; 
All of these programs have a long history of having inadequate : 
numbers of personnel to deal with the numbers of patients pre- | 
senting themselves for care, so it would seem doubtful that ? 
any of the programs will be able to markedly increase their i. 
direct services. Hoped-for results of preventive programs are f 
thus likely to take some time to produce noticeable effects on 
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the incidence of mental illness in the area. § 
; § 
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PLAN FOR OVERCOMING THE PROBLEM 


Mental health staff of the City Demonstration Agency has al- 
ready begun discussions with mental health planners at Boston 
University, Peter Bent Brigham - Mass. Mental Health Center, 
and Boston State Hospital. Preliminary negotiations with 
these institutions have lead to agreements to cooperate with 
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Model City planners for the provision of direct and preventive 
mental health services to residents of the Model CULV a eL0) 4) 
instances the institutions have agreed to provide back-up ser- 
vices in support of the ambulatory mental health services of 

the Family Health Center. Initial discussions have been ini- 
tiated with regard to these institutions sharing the responsi- 
bility of staffing the mental health component. While the 
desirability of exploring this possibility has been expressed, 

a great deal more negotiation must take place before such agree- 
ments can be worked out definitely. 


Early discussions with program planners in the Department of 
Psychiatry at Boston University lead to agreement in principle 
to use one A.C.E. (Area Consultation and Education team) funded 
by their N.I.M.H. staffing grant to provide the services of the 
mental health component of the Family Health Center for Sub- 
Area 2. Questions which remain to be worked out are: (1) When 
will their grant become fully available. It is currently in 

an indefinite state because of some questions involving State 
bureaucracy about interpretation of portions of the wording 

of the law covering this grant. (2) Would mental health per- 
sonnel assigned to this center be sufficient to provide 24 

hour coverage. 


Program directors at Boston State Hospital early agreed to the 
concept that Boston State Hospital should provide some staff 
for the mental health component in Sub-Area 6, possibly through 
the use of their N.I.M.H. staffing grant. More recently, 
questions have been raised as to the use of Boston State's 
grant in this manner. The current preference is to deploy 
staff supported by this grant in their Community Service Center 
located on the grounds of Boston State Hospital. In view of 
an earlier presentation to the Health and Welfare Committee of 
the Model Neighborhood Board, in August 1968, of a proposal to 
integrate the Boston State Service Center with the proposed 
health services of the Family Health Center in Sub-Area 6, it 
is expected that some personnel will be provided by Boston 
State Hospital for that Health Center, however, further — 
negotiations will be necessary. 


The Director of the Division of Psychiatry at the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital has expressed interest in having his division 
participate in the Family Health Center planned for Sub-Area 1. 
Since the administration of the Hospital has agreed to provide 
professional administrative support as well as hospital back-up, 
the psychiatry division is expected to follow suit. As is the 
case with other departments at the Brigham, personnel limita- 
tions are acute and funding mechanisms will have to be developed 
to support the Mental Health staff for the Sub-Area 1 Center. 
The Brigham faces, in addition, a problem not faced by B.U. 

and Boston State. There are some types of psychiatric hos- 
pital care that cannot be provided by the Brigham, therefore, 
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care not provided by the Brigham will have to be developed 
through linkages with a back-up mental hospital, most likely 
Mass. Mental Health Center. 


In addition to the above relationships which have been de- 
veloped, and which will require further discussion to rein-— 
force linkages with our proposed Family Health Centers, working 
agreements have been made with advanced students from Boston ga 
University School of Nursing, and Simmons School of Social Work, ~ 
from the Laboratory of Community Psychiatry of Harvard Medical . 
School and from the Department of Behavioral Sciences of the 
Harvard School of Public Health, to work on various components 
of the mental health planning for the Model City Program. While 
they are providing direct service to the program and are learn- 
ing first-hand about the problems of the Model City Area, they 
are also recognizing the very great unmet needs which will have 
to be met. Such an experience should greatly facilitate re- 
cruitment of mental health professionals in the future. 


IMMEDIATE APPROACH 


During the next few months negotiation with the above service 
providing institutions must continue on a more intensive scale. 
The goals will be: (1) the reaching of agreements about staf- 
fing and professional administrative support to the Family Health™ 
Centers which are acceptable to the community; (2) the estab- 4 
lishment of formal mechanisms linking the ambulatory mental 
health services with supporting hospitals and agencies so that 
transitions between institution and agencies are smooth. In 
addition, discussions with social agencies in the area” 

should be initiated to determine what sources of support they 
might be able to offer the Family Health Center, and to plan 

in detail a comprehensive program for mental retardation. This 
is an area of enormous need for which there are virtually no 
resources of any kind to which citizens may turn. Much further 
planning is required as a result. 


To continue and expand the planning and development of an ef- 
fective Mental Health program additional staff will be necessary. 


STAFF REQUIREMENTS FOR PLANNING 


$19,000: Psychiatrist - board eligible with background in com- 
munity psychiatry and experience in program planning and agency 


staff work. To direct Mental Health planning and negotiate with f 
Service institution. | 


$12,000: Psychiatric Nurse with Master's degree and experience . 
in Community Psychiatry. Principle functions would be to nego- 
tiate with nursing agencies in area, i.e., VNA, public health 1 


nurses, school nurses, etc. and to work with consultants and 


Staff on models for delivery of psychiatric nursing services 
in F.H.C. and community: 
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$12,000: Psychiatric Social Worker with Master's degree and 


experience in Community Psychiatry. Principle function would 
be to negotiate with social agencies in the area and build 
linkages with F.H.C. also to work with consultants and other 
staff on models for delivery of social services in F.H.C. also 
to work with consultants and other staff on models for delivery 
of social services in F.H.C. and in community. 


$6,500: Secretary -- to receive phone calls, relay messages, 
develop and organize filing, type correspondence and reports. 


$10,000: Consultative Services: There is a very great need 
to obtain services of experts in the filed of mental health 
particularly with respect to designing models for service 

and with regard to the development of grants and contracts 

to support service programs. While we have been lucky to re- 
ceive some free consultative services in the initial planning 
phases, it has been rather a catch-as-catch can sort of affair 
and not as regular or dependable as if we were paying for ser- 
vices. 


$1,000: Travel -- constant focusing on the job at home gives 
one an indepth picture of the problem but often keeps one's 
point of view somewhat parochial. Some travel to other Model 
City programs to see the approaches they are taking would be 
extremely helpful. 


OPERATIONAL PHASE - FIRST YEAR 


Hire a smallmental health staff for three centers. The need will 
be to begin with a nucleus staff in each center consisting of 
psychiatrist, psychiatric social worker, psychiatric nurse and 
2-3 community mental health workers. Depending on community 
sentiments a variety of models for service delivery within the 
F.H.C. and in the community will be explored. Some secretarial 
and research support will be necessary to planning staff to 
help in assessment of service utilization and service needs, as 
well as the most effective models of service delivery and ef- 
fectiveness of agency and institutional linkages. Funds should 
be available for total staffing requirement since reliance on 
Support from existing service institutions is hazardous and will 
increase delay in the implementation of services to the area. 


SUBSEQUENT YEARS 


Depending on results of evaluation of initial services, and 
in response to the community requirements, the direct mental 
health services in the F.H.C. should be expanded to offer a 
greater quantity of out-patient, diagnostic, emergency ser- 
vices and home care services. Consultation and preventive 
programs should be established in schools, courts, and social 
agencies. Some models developed in earlier phases may prove 
inadequate or unsatisfactory to the community and other models 
may have to be developed. 
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A general overview of where our planning might ultimately 
lead is provided below with the understanding that it is a 
highly provisional program that will be modified by many 
diverse inputs: the community, the potential suppliers of 
service, and by agencies of the Federal Government, 

terms of financial support. | 


FIVE YEAR GOALS OF MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


As presently conceptualized, the Mental Health Services of a 
family health center (FHC) are seen as the front-line resource 
of a larger comprehensive mental health program aimed at sys- 
tematically reducing the incidence and prevalence of mental 
illness in the Model City Area through programs of primary 
prevention, early treatment, and rehabilitation. Because of 
their accessible location and strong community support at every 
phase, it is expected that the FHC's will be an early point of : 
contact for the patient, his family, and agencies seeking assist- 
ance for clients with an emotional problem. Since the size of 
the facility, in terms of both personnel and space will be kept 
relatively small in order to avoid the depersonalized quality 
of larger institutions, the Mental Health Services of the FHC 
will have to rely on well designed linkages with clinics, hos- 
pitals and other mental health resources to provide the full ~ 
range of services currently recommended by the Federal Govern- 
ment in its guidelines for the development of comprehensive 
community mental health clinics. 


The Mental Health Services available at a FHC will ultimately 
include the following programs: 


1. Services Delivered in the Family Health Center: 


Diagnosis and Evaluation 
- Emergency evaluation 
Some types of out-patient treatment 


Consultation with other medical services of 
the FHC. 
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€. Education and training of personnel 


In any areawhih has been without mental health services, it 
1s expected that initially a great deal of the center's work 
will be involved with case-finding and treatment of patients 
who have been ambulatory in the community. Because of the 
community's unfamiliarity with the functions and capabilities 
of psychiatry the FHC should be prepared to expect a relatively 
large number of full-blown, seriously ill "cases". As the 
community becomes more familiar and comfortable with mental 
health services, cases will probably be referred earlier and 
preventive work (which should be present from the beginning) 
will occupy a greater part of the staff's time. 
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Since many forms of mental illness are accompanied by physio- 
logical symptoms, and since patients with an emotional problem 
often begin their search for help by presenting these physio- 
logical symptoms to their family physician or medical special- 
ist, strong linkage between the mental health service and the 
other medical services of the FHC will be extremely important. 
Mental health personnel will provide consultation with their 
counterparts in the other services, who will be encouraged to 
continue to manage their own cases with psychiatric back-up. 
Likewise it has been repeatedly demonstrated that the mentally 
ill often have accompanying serious physical illness. The 
physical proximity of a spectrum of medical services should 
greatly facilitate the psychiatrist's role in this respect. 


As a part of maintaining quality of care and quality of per- 
sonnel, education and training of personnel at all levels must 
be an important, continuous, ongrowing process. Because of the 
rapid developments in medicine today, a medical service that 
does not include provisions for education and training programs 
is in danger of rapidly becoming obsolescent, and the quality 
of care must deteriorate. At the present time, negotiations 
for mental health services for the Model City Area have been 
with Boston's major teaching institutions in the field of 
mental health. It is expected that their participation in 

the program will immeasurably strengthen the education and 
training programs in the FHC. 


2. Services Provided in the Patient's Home: 


a. Emergency evaluation, treatment and/or re- 
ferral 


b. Some supportive home therapy on a pri- 
ority basis 


These services will require a priority placed on them by com- 
munity representatives. Some home services may be desirable 
immediately in order to treat in a humane, dignified therapu- 
tic fashion severe psychiatric emergencies which heretofore 
have been handled by the police. On the other hand, it may 
not be desirable at this point to provide home treatment ser- 
vices to the less seriously ill, particularly if such services 
might embarrass or stignatize the patient or his family in the 
eyes of the community. At a later period, when the coomunity 
has a more favorable attitude toward mental health services, 
it may be more appropriate to extend mental health services 
into the home. 


3. Services Delivered in the Community: 
At a minimum, the FHC mental health service will be expected 


to provide consultation to those agencies most directly in- 
volved in seeing people in high risk situations in regard to 
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mental illness or situations in which unresolved problems 
of social or emotional adjustment could have crippling af- 
fects on an individual'sffuture performance, capabilities 
and attainments. 


Probably the opportunities for preventive work at all levels) 
but especially primary and secondary prevention, are greatest 
in working with agencies, institutions and groups who have 
significant and sustained contact with the community and who 
implement programs of education and training, social support 
and control, recreation and leisure activities, political 
action, health and welfare, and religion. 


4, Services providing linkages to other resources 
within the overall mental health network of 
services. 


Because of the ambulatory nature of services to be provided by 
the FHC and the relatively small size of the projected staff, 
adequate linkages between the FHC's and other mental health 
facilities becomes extremely important in order to avoid hav- 
ing patients "slip through the cracks," and in order to en- 
sure consistency of quality care, if not continuity of care. 


Provision should be made, when necessary, for patients to be 
accompanied to referral points and adequate transportation 
should be available. Our aim will be to ease the transition 
between mental health facilities for patients and their fami- 
lies. 


A shared, automated, clinical information system used by the 
FHC and its supporting agencies and hospitals, is expected 
to go a long way. toward diminishing the information lag and 
treatment inconsistencies between several institutions se- 
quentially sharing the treatment of a patient. Automated, 
systematic records should also eliminate much of the wasted 
time that currently goes into duplicating information in 


several agencies or institutions providing services to the 
same patient. 


The possibility of employing closed-circuit television as an 
innovative use of modern technology will be explored to 
strengthen the linkage of the FHC with the broader network 

of mental health service, and to ease the transition of the 
patient as he moves from one facility to another. Such an 
innovation, as an electronically-aided way of trying to main- 


tain that elusive, difficult goal, continuity of care, should 
prove highly effective. 


Referral of a patient from the FHC to the hospital might be 
made via closed-circuit T.V. In this way, the patient and 
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his family might be introduced to the new institution and 

its personnel within the supporting milieu of the familiar 
FHC. During his stay in the hospital he could be "visited" 
via T.V., by his doctor, nurse, etc. from the FHC., ensuring 
continuity of care and making more simplified the transition 
back to the community facility, the F.H.c. 


GENERAL COMMENTS OF FHC MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 


As a matter of basic, principle, one would expect that the men- 
tal health service treat patients of all ages. It 
would accept all types of mental illnesses for diagnosis and 
treatment, if ambulatory treatment was in the best interest 

of the patient and the community. Apart from psychiatric 
emergencies, relative priorities for types of services would 

be established by the community through the community board. 
The services described above should be available for cases 

of mental retardation, as well, considering that in a popu- 
lation of six to ten thousand, one would expect to find between 
60 to 100 severe retardates requiting direct services. In all 
likelihood, the chronic nature of severe mental retardation 
will require a larger central community mental retardation ser- 
vice for the entire Model City Area and limit the FHC to pro- 
viding diagnostic, consultative, referral and emergency ser- 
vices for the retardate and his family. 


All patients on first contact with the mental health service 
of theFHC should be seen and thoroughly evaluated by a pro- 
fessional in order to ensure that the patient will receive 
the highest quality care. Non-professionals should work 
under close supervision of the professional staff according 
to their capabilities and may well be involved in supportive 
therapy after- -care, mental health education, and health in- 
formation services, follow-up or other areas. At all costs 
the danger should be avoided of patients receiving »non-pro- 
fessional service or less-than- adequate services. : 
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DENTAL CARE: A SUMMARY OF DENTAL ASPECTS OF THE MODEL CITY 
PROGRAM SECTION "D" 


Statement of the Problem 


The disparity in the use of dental services among various ethnic, 
racial, and socio-economic groups has been reported in the 
literature. In general, low-income groups receive less care 
than upper-income groups and non-white groups receive less 
dental care than white groups. 

Friedson and Feldman- reported that only 21 percent of the 
segment of the population with an income of under $2,000 a 

year, "actually see a dentist at least once a year", as compared 
to 59 percent of thosegin families with an income of over 

$7,500 a year. Suchman, in 1965, in a New York study 

reported that 49 percent of the whites in the sample had been 

to the dentist during the previous year as compared to 39 
percent of the Puerto Ricans and 31 percent of the Negroes. 


Data available for the Boston area indicates a pattern similar 
to the national findings. In the districts of the city within 
the Model Cities area utilization of dental services is the 
lowest in the city, with only 45 percent of the population 
visiting a dentist within the past year. This is in contrast 
to 71 percent in the Back Bay, West End and Brighton Districts; 
and 68 percent in the South Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, West 
Roxbury, Hyde Park and Roslindale Districts! 


The districts of Roxbury and North Dorchester in respect to 

the supply of dentists (dentist-to-population ratios) are 
ranked 78th and 88th of the 9] towns in the Boston Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area.’ The trend between 1960 and 

1967 has been a decrease in population in the area, the dentist- 
to-population ratio is still less favorable in 1967 than it was 
in 1960. Moreover, the dentists remaining in the area are 
older than the average with a median age of 60 years, with 38 
percent being 65 years or older. Thus a shortage of dental 
Manpower currently exists and will probably become more 

severe as the existing dentists retire. 


The people residing in the Model Cities area rely heavily on 
clinic facilities even though these facilities do not seem 

able to meet their needs. The shortage of private practitioners 
in the area may be a contributing factor to their demand for 
clinic services. The only dental clinic services available 
within the Model Cities area aré limited services for school 

age children (up to age 14) supplied by the City of Boston in 
its health units. The Boston 
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City Hospital provides the only dental service for adults 
within the city health department system and it provides only 
extraction services. 


Plan 


In order to provide dental services as an integral part of 
total health services it is proposed that dental facilities 
be included in the health centers to be established in the 
Model City program. 


It is recognized that the health centers will not be able to 
treat all of the dental needs of the population but they will 
be able to supplement the meager services in the area. The 
city health units which eyjst only to treat young children and 
which are only open between 9:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. are 

not able to provide the people with needed services. 


Initially the centers will be busy supplying "crisis care" to 
the residents of the Model Cities area. It is envisioned that 
in addition to this type of emergency treatment long term 
dental supervision will be inititated if dental manpower is 
available. 


The health centers which will be designed to treat sub-area 
populations of approximately 10,000 people would ultimately 
require the services of approximately 20 full-time dentists if 
comprehensive dental care were to be provided for all of the 
people. However, it is unrealistic to assume that all of 

the eligible people would make use of the facility in the 
beginning and also it is likely that the existing dental faci- 
lities (both clinics and private dentists) would continue to 
Operate in the area. Therefore, we would be providing services 
to only a portion of the 10,000 people in the sub-area. 


In order to provide adequate services initially and to reduce 
the possibility of turning away many needy people, it is 
proposed that the facilities open with a minimum staff of two 
dentists, two dental assistants, and a dental hygienist. 

This staffing pattern could provide either comprehensive care 
for 1,000 to 1,500 people or emergency care for 3,000 to 

4,000 people or a combination of services within that range. 
To provide these services, it would be advisable to equip a 
dental facility with a minimum of three dental chairs and if 
possible five chairs to make most efficient use of dental 
Manpower. An alternative to a clinic of this size would be 

a two or three chair facility in which dentists work two shifts 
so that only one dentist is on duty at a time, but the clinic 
would be functioning approximately 14 to 16 hours a day. This 
pattern of delivery of services is Operating at the Columbia 


Point Dental Clinic and makes most efficient use of their two 
chair facility. a) 
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Services in these dental facilities could be provided in a 
number of ways: 


1) the hospitals which are providing the medical 
services could be asked to provide dentists and 
dental auxiliaries as well; 

2) contracts could be established with one or all of the 
dental schools (Harvard, Tufts, or Boston University) 
for the provision of services; 

3) a contract could be established with the Boston Depart- 
ment of Health and Hospitals; 

4) Model Cities could hire dentists and auxiliaries 
and supervise the facilities. 


Since the Model City program will be funded for only five years, 
it is advisable to establish a system which can assume respon- 
sibility for the provision of services over a long period of 
time. The health system which should in reality be the provider 
of services is the Boston Department of Health and Hospitals. 
Coordination between the Model City Health Centers and the City 
Health Department will be necessary to insure comprehensive 
services and to reduce duplication of services. 


Therefore it is recommended that the Boston Department of Health 
and Hospitals be requested to supply coordination of dental 
services through its Division of Community Health Services. 

It is also recognized that a high quality dental service should 
include provision for university and/or hospital affiliation, 
therefore arrangements should be made with the dental schools 

to provide the dentist employed by the centers. Although the 
training of dentists is not a goal of the health centers, it 
should be recognized that the proper orientation of professionals 
to health care for the disadvantage is necessary if the dis- 
advantagedare to receive the high level of care that they are 
entitled to. Therefore, the dental schools should be permitted 
to utilize the centers for some student involvement with the 
understanding that the service aspects of the centers are not 

to be sacrificed. 


An important goal in addition to the services of the dental 
facilities will be the training and employment of neighborhood 
people within the centers. Arrangements can be made with the 
dental schools to provide places for neighborhood people in 
their dental auxiliary training programs. The Tufts University 
School of Dental Assisting, for example, has accepted five 
women from the Columbia Point Housing Project this year and it 
is hoped that they can be employed at the Columbia Point Health 


ade 


Center upon completion of their training. Contacts have 

been made with the Dental Assisting Training Program of -the 
Department of Ecological Dentistry of the Harvard School of 
Dental Medicine to investigate the possibility of employing 
some of their trainees in the Model City Health Centers. 

Five of their trainees reside in ,the Boxbury-North Dorchester 
area and desire employment in their neighborhoods. 


The Tufts School of Dental Medicine is at present supplying 
dental services to the Columbia Point Health Center and has 
expressed a desire to be of service to additional neighborhood 
programs. Consideration should be given to the use of Tufts 
University as the supplier of dental services for the Model 
City Centers if this is a mechanism acceptable to the community 
which is to be serviced. It would be advisable however to 
involve all of the teaching institutuions in the Model City 
program particularly since the Boston University School of 
Graduate Dentistry is directly involved in the Model City 

area (Roxbury Comprehensive Health Center Program) and the 
Harvard School of Dental Medicine is involved with the Martha 
Eliot Family Health Center which borders one of the Model 

City areas. 


It should be stressed, however, that the Boston Department of 
Health and Hospitals should be involved in the coordination 
of health services and should have the responsibility for 
this coordination. 
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SPEECH, HEARING & LANGUAGE SECTION "E" 
te eh eee ae 
There are very few statistics, if any, showing the prevalence 

of speech, hearing and language disorders in the Model Neighbor- 
hood. However, inferences can be made regarding the probable 
prevalence of these disorders in the target area. It is known 
that: 1) comprehensive speech, hearing and language centers 

are not located in the Model Neighborhood; 2) the current 

speech, hearing and language facilities which are located out- 
side of the geographical boundaries of the Model Neighborhood 
are experiencing capacity loads; they would have to expand 

their staff and facilities to receive additional patients, 3) 
very few Model Neighborhood residents use the current facilities. 


‘PROBABLE PREVALENCE IN MODEL NEIGHBORHOOD 


There were 20,439 babies born in Boston in 1967. Approximately 
2,952 of these babies were born to parents in the Model Neigh- 
borhood. The percentage of these children born with hearing 
impairments and probable tendencies towards other communicative 
disorders is unknown. However, there have been studies conduct- 
ed which might give a general idea of the prevalence of hear- 
ing impairments at birth and other crippling conditions which 
may effect normal communicative skills. 


Information regarding the prevalence of communicative disorders 
as given in a publication* by The Public Health Service of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare reads as 
follows: 


Several underlying factors relative to abnormal or 
deviant development of communicative skills are 
reflected in current information about the status 

of new borns, as well as in ever-increasing knowledge > 
about internal and external causal factors. 


Learning to hear, to understand, to comprehend and use 
verbal symbols, and to talk are among the most difficult 
tasks undertaken by children. At least a half dozen 
presently known neurological networks involving millions 
of cells, are required for these activities. Clearly, 
many factors may exist which interfere with their 
development. 


A few current findings may help show the complexity of the 
picture: 


L's Slightly more than 7 percent of newborns are found 
to be damaged or defective; 3 percent are otherwise 
mentally retarded. (Barnes, et al.) 


* (Human Communication; The Public Health aspects of hearing, 
: and speech disorders; U. S. Dept. of H.E.W. - Public Health Service) 
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ne Approximately 12 to 15 percent of 12 month old 
babies are found to be neurologically deviant 
or suspected to according to current national 
study (Hardy, et al). 


3% More than 8 percent of the babies cited in this 
same study fail a simple screening procedure 
requiring response to various acoustic stimuli; 
the majority of these infants do not have 
impaired hearing, but do have various mental/ 
motor deviations. 


These and similar data suggest something about the extent of 
communicative disorders in childhood. 


A study conducted by two physicians found that among the several 
hundred hard of hearing children studied, the trouble or cause 
of hearing disorders could be traced to something that occurred 
before or during birth in almost 1/3 of the cases. The phy- 
Sicians found that mothers of 15 percent of those with prenatal 
causes had had rubella during the first week of pregnancy. 


Influenza, shingles, other virus diseases, and certain drugs 
given the mothers may also impair the hearing of an unborn 
ehnila: Furthermore, injury may result from an untreated con- 
flict of RH blood factor between a mother and her unborn child. 


It is estimated that of the approximately 25 percent of the 
children under five who have defective hearing, the loss could 

be traced to birth injuries. We could assume that these figures 
may be slightly higher in the Model Neighborhood, as many ex- 
pectant mothers do not receive adequate prenatal care during 
pregnancy. 


Maryland's Crippled Children's Program of the State Department 
of Health developed an eight-point plan for concentration of 
service. The areas were: (1) orthopedic conditions, (2) plas- 
tic surgical conditions, (3) visual conservation, (4) hearing 
conversation and speech disorders, (5) cardiac conditions, 

(6) epilepsy and .(7) others. It was found that within this 
range of problems 50% of the children with these crippling 
conditions have some degree of communication disorder ranging 
from mild to severe. 


Prevalences of Disorder in Preschool and School Age Children 


There are approximately 4,500 preschoolers (ages 1 year to 5 
years) and 9,000 school age children in the Model Neighborhood. 


Using national statistics as given by the American Speech and 
Hearing Association, it can be inferred that from 50 to 10 
percent of the pre-school and school age population experience 


. some kind of speech, hearing and/or language disorders ranging 
from mild to severe. 


Hearing* 


iG 


Profound impairment (deafness) 1.2 per 1,000 
school children. Probable prevalence in Model 
Neighborhood based on these figures. 


a. Preschooler - 10-12 deaf children out of 
total (10,000) pre-school age 
population. 

b. School age ~wpo-~.0-aeat cna ldren ont ob totter 


(9,000) school population. 


Moderate - severe impairment (hard-of-hearing) 15 to 
30 per 1,000 school children. 


Probable prevalence in Model Neighborhood: 


a. Preschooler - 150-300 children with moderate 
to severe hearing impairments 
out of the total (10,000) preschool 
age population. 


b. School population - 135-270 children with moderate 
to severe hearing impairments 
out of total school age popu- 
lation. 


It should be kept in mind that because of the low health status 
and social economic nature of the Model Neighborhood, the 
prevalences of this disorder might well be and probably are 


higher. 


That is to say, many hearing impairments result from 


other physical disorders. For instance, 


(1) as mentioned previously inadequate prenatal care 
during a mother's pregnancy may contribute to 
hearing impairments in a child, 


(2) Because many Model Neighborhood residents are 
reluctant to use the current medical facilities, 
(because of reasons discussed in the original 
application document), many conditions which 
contribute to hearing impairments, such as 
tonsilitis, adenoiditis, ear aches, severe 
influenza and other, virus diseases, may go 
along unattended. Consequently, minor 
hearing impairment may become progressively 
worse and incident rates may be higher. 


* Ibid 


Speech cat 
th Articulatory defects: 


a. Physiologic* - 40 to 60 per 1,000 school children. 


Model Neighborhood: 


School age - 360-540 children out of the total 
(9,000) school population would 
probably have articulatory defects. 


be Organic 


(1) Cleft palate and other maxillo-facial* 
problems - 1.5 to 2 per 1,000 children. 


I 
> 
I 
ee ee ae eee 


Model Neighborhood: 


School population - 9-18 out of total school 
population. 


(2) Voice disorders - 10 per 1,000 school chil- 
dren. 


Model Neighborhood - 90 out of total school 
population. 


(3) Retarded speech development - 5 per 1,000 
in elementary school. 


(4) Chronic disfluency (stuttering) 6 - 10 per : 
1,000 school population. 


Model Neighborhood 


a. Pre-school - 27 to 45 stutters out of 
total pre-school age 
population. 


b. School age - 54 to 90 out of total school 
age population. 


Reading disability - 150 per 1,000 school children 


Model Neighborhood 


School age - 1,350 out of total (9,000) school 
age population. 


* (Physiologic - Those articulatory defects which stem from 


Organic or physical mal-formations such as poor dental fa 
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Reading problems may be caused by various factors, including 
mental retardation, emotional mal-adjustment, hearing impair- 
ment, visual disability, psychosocial deprivation and general 
poor health. From this it may be assumed that prevalences of 
this disorder should be somewhat higher in the Model Neigh- 


| borhood. 


Language disorders 


"There is no formula available. A more general 
awareness of basic disorders of language in children has 
only recently come to the foreground of attention 
among clinicians and educators and there are no good 
data on prevalence. But three points relative to 
language disorders seem quite apparent: (1) With 

the population growth, a greater number of children 
who are deviant in several ways can be expected; (2) 
Modern procedures of differential evaluation are 
increasingly sensitive; and (3) More children survive 
serious prenatal, perinatal and postnatal events. 
Because of these factors, there are increasing 
numbers of children with multiple crippling 
conditions. Consequently, there is no doubt that 
there are more children with language disorders, or 
pre-language interferences and the number will 
probably continue to grow." 


|'This data does not include those school age children who are 
'not enrolled in Boston Public Schools. Consequently, the 


incident rate is probably higher than the figures shown above. 


i ne SUE E EER 


* (Maxillo-facial - Those articulatory defects steming from 
malformations of the structure of the upper jaw and/or face). 


(Note* Statistics obtained from: The Public Health Aspect fehis 
Hearing, Language and Speech Disorders; U. S. Department of Health 
Fducation and Welfare - Public Health Publication). Statistics 
relative to Model Neighborhood obtained from (1) the Boston Model 
Cities application document (2) Boston Department of Vital 


= statistics. 


* (The Public Health Aspect of Hearing, Language and_Speech 
Disorders; U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare= 


Public Health Publication) 


Adults 


* Table 1 - Average prevalence, percent distribution, and 
rate per 1,000 population of hearing and speech impairment 
by age (U.S.A.) 


JULY 1959 - JUNE 1961 (Age in years) 


All Under Over 
Ages 25 25-44 45-64 65-74 Fike 


HEARING IMPAIRMENTS: 


Rate Per 1,000 eee yes 206 Sea L292 256% 
Population 


Percent of all 
impairments 24.4 14.9 ae pad 24.6 34.3 41. 


SPEECH DEFECTS: 


i 
e 
h 
Rate per 1,000 6.5 9.7 3.5 387 6.2 6.1 


population 
Percent of all 4.6 Lows 7S Let 1.8 la | 
impairments | 


From this table the statistics of which are based on a survey ; 
made by the National Center for Health Services, assumptions ; 
relative to the Model Neighborhood adult population (ageoeiace cane 
46,343*) cannot be made in regards to the age categories listed, ~ 
but inferences regarding the probable prevalence of these dis- 
orders can be made. 


This data shows that there is an increase in the incidence of 
hearing impairments in older age groups as compared with the 
preschool and school age population. Also, that there are 
increased speech impairments per 1,000 population with advanc- 
ing age. 


Speech, hearing and language problems may be prevalent in the 
Model Neighborhood for various reasons. Many residents are not 
aware of the symptoms nor the affects.of these disorders on an 
individual. He may not be able to receive treatment for him- 
self or his children for a variety of reasons, such as: 


(1) lack of sufficient knowledge regarding speech, 
hearing and language problems; 


*, Ibid 


* Obtained from 1967 statistics in Model Cities planning grant 
application. 
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(2) lack of sufficient funds to obtain treatment 
for these disorders; 


(3) lack of available facilities in the area 
(4) not being able to take time off the job to 


receive regular treatment for himself or 
his children; 


(5) long waitng periods which must be encountered 
at most current speech, hearing and language 
facilities. 


| These are only a few of the many reasons why many Model 
Neighborhood residents have not received adequate treatment, 
if any indeed, for speech, hearing and language disorders. 


Speech, Hearing and Language Program 


A. The Goals 


The ultimate goal of the Model Cities program will be the 

| provision of comprehensive speech, hearing and language services, 
screening, diagnostic and therapeutic, to the entire population 
of the Model Cities area. This service will be built into the 
| framework of operations of the Family Health Centers. [In 
conjunction with the health education program of the centers, 

|) a speech, hearing and language service will be implemented to 
inform residents of the different types of speech and hearing 
disorders, how they can be detected and corrected, and the man- 
ner in which the Family Health Centers can provide these 
services to area residents. 


Because of the shortage of persons trained in speech and hear- 
|ing pathology, Model Cities will develop, along with the 
American Speech and Hearing Association, the appropriate 
universities, and the training division of the State Depart-— 
Ment of Health, curriculums to train the following personnel: 


(1) Screening personnel 


To be trained in the use of the portable audiometer 
and the detection of the more obvious speech disorders. 
It is anticipated that such training would require 
about two months including classroom instruction and 

a field placement under supervision in a Family 

Health Center, or ultimately, in other similar 
institutions. 


(2) Supportive Treatment Personnel 


To be trained in the basic elements of speech, hearing 
and language disorders, and in remedial measures which 
can be given to patients in their homes or in the Family 
Health Centers. 


(3) Speech Therapists 


A long range career development goal. Working with 
appropriate educational resources and persons from 
the Office of Education, Public Health Service, and 
Social and Rehabilitation Services of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, an investigation 
will be made to determine the feasibility of 
developing new kinds of curriculums to increase 

the current number of qualified speech therapists. 
University accreditation as well as recognition 
from the American Speech and Hearing Association 
will be sought. 


On-going training will be provided for all personnel in the 
program under the guidance of a Program Coordinator, who will 
be an accredited speech therapist. In addition, the community 
education program will make available to other agency staffs 
and all Model City residents basic information about the 
detection of such disorders. 


A panel of recognized consultants, constituting a Speech, 
Hearing and Language Advisory Committee will be chosen to work 
with the Program Coordinator in developing the Model City 
Speech and Hearing program, and particularly in the formation 
and development of new curriculums and careers in the speech, 
hearing and language field. 

These consultants will be: 


GA Dr. Hubert L. Gerstman,-Clinical Director of 
Speech, Hearing and Language Center, Tuft-New 
England Medical Center. (President of 
Massachusetts Speech and Hearing Association) 


2 Dr. Allan C. Goodman, Director of Speech and 
Hearing Division, the Children's Hospital 
Medical Center. 


3: Dr. David Luterman, Assistant Director, Emerson 
College, Robbins Speech and Hearing Clinic. 


4. Dr. Phillip W. Johnston, Director, Child Growth 
and Development, Department of Public Health, 
Division of Maternal and Child Health Services. 


55 Dr. Wilbert Pronovost, Director, Communicative 
Disorders Section, Boston University. 


B. The Program 


The Model City program for speech, hearing, and language 
services will operate through each of the Family Health Centers 
for initial screening, and will provide a more intensive diag- 
nostic and treatment unit in one of the Centers. The initial 
(screening in each center will be performed by Family Health 
|)Workers from that particular center, who will receive a train- 
‘ing course in the use of the paertable audiometer and in 

‘the detection of the more obvious speech disorders from the 
Speech, Hearing, and Language Center, Tufts-New England Medi- 
cal Center. At least one of the Family Health Workers from 
-each center will receive such training and will devote part 

of his time at the center to routine but scheduled screening 
of clients. In addition, two Family Health Workers following 
training, will work full-time in the more expanded diagnostic 
'and treatment unit. A minimum of five (5) Health Workers 

will thus play an integral role in the operations of the 
program. 


A diagnostic and therapy unit for speech, hearing and language 
disorders will be a part of one of the Health Centers. All 
screened patients suspected of having a disorder will receive 
further evaluation and treatment at this unit. The unit will 

be staffed by a team of audiologists and speech therapists, 

and will contain basic equipment, including a sound proof 

room, for diagnosis and treatment. More complex diagnostic 

or treatment problems which cannot be handled by the Center will 
be referred to the Speech, Hearing and Language Center, Tufts- 
New England Medical Center. 


Referrals of Model City residents who are suspected of having 
speech, hearing or language disorders may be made by doctors 
and other medical personnel in the community, by members of the 
Child Care staff, by staff of other social service agencies 

or organizations, or by a person himself. Further, a schedule 
will be posted throughout the community of times to call or - 
walk in for initial screening. It is estimated that a case 
load of 250-300 patients will be handled by the diagnostic 

and treatment unit during the first year of operation, and 

the number of persons screened during that period will be 

at least ten times as high. 


Community-wide Education 


It is imperative that members of the community, especially 
those parents of young children be made aware of the 

nature and effects of speech, hearing and language disorders. 
In conjunction with the Health Education program of the 
Family Health Centers, a speech, hearing and language program 
should be initiated to inform residents about different types 
of speech and hearing disorders, the importance of having the 
- disorders corrected, the ways to detect these disorders, the 
facilities available to them, and the way in which they might 
work with their children during and after any necessary 
treatment. 
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Evening Hours 


To accommodate those people who are not able to receive 
treatment during the day, treatment will be given during the 
evenings. Remedial reading and language sessions will be 
held after school for those children needing these services. 


Counseling 


Children experiencing speech, hearing and language disorders, 
whether of an emotional or organic origin, will be given any 
psychological counseling services needed in addition to that 
provided by the speech therapist in treatment, along with 
their parents. Such sessions will help both child and parent 
to understand the problem, and alleviate anxieties. It is 
anticipated that such counseling will be available as a part 
of the mental health services available to Model Cities 
residents. For school age children, Model Cities will be able 
to work in conjunction with speech therapists, teachers, counse- 
lors, etc., to relay information regarding the child which is 
relative to his problem. 


Back-up and Related Resources 


The Model Cities program will work closely with the Speech, 
Hearing, and Language Center, Tufts-New England Medical © 
Center. Because the extent of speech, hearing and language 
disorders in the area is not known, and because the cost 

of intensive diagnostic equipment is high, it would seem 

wise to arrange for extensive diagnosis, at least during the 
first year of program operation, to be performed by an 
established facility, preferably one connected to a hospital. 
From current knowledge of available resources, the Tufts-New 
England Speech and Hearing Clinic offers the range of services 
needed, and has agreed to provide this service. Expansion of 
the present staff of the Clinic will be required to handle 
referrals from the Family Health Center unit. 


Transportation 


The telephone and transportation service developed for the 
Family Health Centers will be used to make this program 
available to widest possible number of Model Cities residents. 
The Health Center appointment system will be used to schedule 
screening and treatment sessions; the mini-buses will be used 
for transportation between homes, Family Health Centers, and 
back-up resources; emergency workers attached to the Family 
Health Centers will be used in meeting the child care needs of 


people in speech therapy programs, and a temporary care service 


linked to the child care program will also be utilized. 
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Core Staffing 


Staff for the initial year of program operations should 
comprise: 


(1) The personnel of the back-up institution, 
Tufts-New England Speech and Hearing Clinic, 
which will provide the intensive diagnosis 
and related medical treatments. 

(2) Program Coordinator: Duties: 


(a) To design and implement a final program for 
the Model Cities area. 


(b) To negotiate with speech, hearing and language 
back-up resources for further diagnostic and 
medical services 

(c) Work with the Family Health Centers, Child 
Care Centers, and other community agencies 
to insure screening and referral to the 
service. 

(d) Develop a community-wide education program. 


(e) Establish both short and long-range training 
program for community residents. 


Qualification 


(a) A speech therapist's accreditation, preferably 
at the master's level 


(b) At least three years' experience working in 
speech, hearing and language programs 


(c) Preferably administrative and supervisory 
experience 


(d) An interest in developing community programs in 
conjunction with Model Cities 


Salary $12,500/ annum 
(3) Speech and Pathologists (two) 
Duties: 


(a) Evaluation of patients with disorders detected 
by screeners 


(b) Responsibility for participating in community 
education program 
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(c) Responsibility for working closely with 
screeners 


(d) Design treatment programs for those persons with 
pathology and work with supportive treatment 
personnel and screeners to provide therapy 


Qualification 


(a) At least a Bachelor's degree in speech 
therapy 


(b) Preferably one year's experience 


(c) Interest in working with Model Cities residents 
and programs 


Salary. $7,500 - $9,000/ annum 
(4) Screeners (three to four) 
Duties: 


(a) Responsible for screening Model City area 
residents in conjunction with program 


(b) Pass on initial report to speech therapist 


(c) Follow-up to make sure sure patients in need 
get subsequent diagnosis and treatment 


(d) Periodic retesting 
Qualifications 
(a) Model City area resident 


(b) Graduate of Model City Speech, hearing and 
language training program for screeners 


(c) Interested in field as a career 


(dq) Willingness to undergo further-on-the-job 
training 


Salary: $5000 - $5400/ annum (training through job) 
(5) Supportive Treatment Personnel (Two) 
Duties: 


(a) Work with speech therapists in implementing 
treatment schedule for each patient 


(b) Work with screeners to do periodic retesting 
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(c) Insure patient follow-up on treatment schedule 


(ad) Work with families of children and adults in 
_ program. 


Qualifications 
(a) Model City area resident 
(b) Graduate of Model City speech, hearing and 
language program for Supportive Treatment 
personnel 
(c) Interested in field as a career 
(d) Willingness to undergo further job training 
Salary: $4800 - $5200/ annum (training on job) 
(6) Secretary 
Duties: 
(a) Regular secretarial duties 
(b) Help to process records of patients screened 
Qualifications 
(a) Typing and shorthand skills 
(b) A Model City resident 
Salary: $4800 - $5200/ annum 
The Core Staff will develop the program for the first year. | 
After that time, other personnel will supplement this staff, 
either from back-up resources of persons available through the 
Family Health Centers or through other sources. 


Funding 


The following sources of funding will be explored to 
supplement Model City and local funds: 


1. Title I funds--of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 


or Section 314E of the Public Health Act. U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 


“a 
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Under the Social and Rehabilitation Services: 
Vocational Rehabilitation Research and 
Demonstration Grant U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


Nelson-Scheuer Funds for training stipends. 


Input from the training division of the State 
Department of Health. 


Reimbursements from public assistance programs. 
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"SUMMARY OF FINDINGS, BLACK AND WHITE IN BOSTON, A 
COMMUNITY RESEARCH PROJ JECT by the Research Depa: Department, 
United Community Services of Metropolitan Boston. 

May 1968. a4 eo 


Factual ae is a way of sensitizing relevant groups to the 
existence and the nature of problems so that they can address 
themselves and others to their solution and amelioration. 


The timeliness and relevancy of this study is evident. To 
date, the Boston community has had a relatively small Negro 
population and but scattered, symptomatic eruptions in the 
ghettos. It is thus in a position to choose between con- 
structive planning as it can evolve from community 
consciousness and commitment or stop-gap actions which are 
a response to internal unrest and violence. 


It is important to keep in mind that the data do not present 
any causal relationships. The existence of a situation or 

a fact does not necessarily prove or suggest a cause or any 
multiplicity of causes. Nor is it always important to 
ascertain the cause of a given situation. Rather, existence 
of a: situation is, by itself, a significant finding. 


It is also important to understand that the relevancy of the 
data, perhaps of the study itself, is not in any one percentage, 
not in any one finding. What is important, however, is that 
this study provides indications that the life of the Negro and 
that of the white in the city of Boston differs significantly 
in several aspects. 


Below is a summary review of these differences. 


Population: 


1. Against the backdrop of a swelling Boston Metropolitan 
population and a declining total city population, 
the Negro/white ratio within Boston City appears to 
have changed significantly between 1950 and 1965. 
While in 1950, the Negro represented 5 per cent of 
the total population, by 1960, he represented 9 
per cent and by 1965, the Negro represented 17 per 
cent of the total city population. 


2. The finding showed that four-fifths of the Negro 
metropolitan population resided within the Boston 
City limits and that nine-tenths of these were 
concentrated in what was designated as Center 
City (South End, Roxbury and North Dorchester). 


Household Composition: 


By 


The majority of both Negro and white howsehonet heads 
were married. However, while one-fourth of the 
white household heads were either separated, 

divorced or widowed, one-third of the Negro house- 
hold heads fell into these categories. 


Negro households were somewhat more likely than 
white households to be headed by a female. 


With regard to the number of minors in the house- 
hold, whites living in the city tended to have smaller 
families (2 or 3 minors) while Negroes were much 

more likely to have larger families (4 or more 
minors). 


The white population contained a substantially 
higher proportion of elderly people, while the 
Negro population contained a significantly higher 
proportion of children under the age of fifteen. 


Socio-economic Characteristics == Education, Occupation and 


Income : 


1. 


The differences in educational attainment between 
Negroes and whites were substantial. While a 
majority of whites had at least graduated from high 
school, only two-fifths of the Negroes had completed 
12 grades of school. 


Differences in occupation occurred at the extremes 
of occupational categories. While the proportion of 


white household heads who were employed as profession=— 


als or managers was two and one-half times as high 

as for Negroes, the proportion of Negroes employed as 
operatives, household and service workers or laborers 
was one and one-half times as high as for whites in 
comparable categories. 


In light of the above findings with regard to 
educational attainment and occupation, the di tree 
between the incomes of white and Negro household 

heads were not as dramatic as would have been expecta 
Differences occurred, however, when comparisons were 
made based on total family income. While one-half * 
of the white families accrued total incomes less than 
$6,000, three-quarters of Negro family incomes fell 
below this line. 


j 
| 
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4, Differences between the occupational levels of the two 
groups remained even when the factor of educational 
attainment was held constant. While education seemed 
to play the dominant role in determining the occupa- 
tion of both Negro and white household heads, for 
those with 12 or more years of school completed, 
the Negro was less likely to havewm@white collar 
position and more likely to be employed as an 
unskilled worker than his white counterpart. 


5. Differences between Negro and white incomes for house- 
hold heads were indicated even when occupation was 
held constant. While three-fifths of the Negroes 
employed as white collar, skilled or semi-skilled 

workers earned less than $6,000 per year, three- 

fifths of his white counterparts earned more than 
$6,000 per year. In the unskilled occupational 
categories, the Negro was much more likely to earn 
less than $6,000 than the white household head 
similarly employed. 


Housing Conditions: 


1. While there was one Negro for every five whites in 
the total population, there were approximately two 
Negroes for every three whites occupying public 
housing units. The Negro was over-represented in 
public housing in comparison to the proportion of 
the population which he represented. 


2. Although there is an indication that Negro families 
were less likely to own their own homes and more 
likely to rent when compared to white families, this 
seemed more a function of income than of the factor 
of race. 


3. The proportion of Negro families which were living in 
dilapidated or deteriorating housing was almost twice 
as large as that for white families. Comparisons of 
housing condition with income held constant partially, 
but not completely, eliminated these differences. 


4, Negro and white families paid comparable amounts of 
money for rent per month. However, in light of the 
indication that Negro dwellings were judged as 
being in worse condition, Negroes were receiving lower 
quality housing for their rental money than white 
famlies were. 


Migration Patterns: 


1. While the majority of whites had lived in their 
present home for five years or more, the majority of 
Negroes had moved into their current home within 
the past five years. This suggests that Negroes 
seemed to have been somewhate more mobile than ~ 
whites. 


2. A division of the populations into short-term residen 
and long-term residents showed some differences 
in the change. of residence patterns by race. For 
long-term residents, Negroes were less likely than 
whites to have moved into their present home from 
the same community or from another Boston city or 
metropolitan community. In comparison, approximately 
equal proportions of both white and Negro short- 
term residents had moved into their community from 
within these same areas. This indicates that 
perhaps the pattern of residence change for the 
Negro was becoming more intra-city and intra- 
metropolitan in nature. 


3. The in-migration of Negroes from the South into 
Boston has been substantial. While 20 per cent of 
the total Negro population was born in the Boston 
metropolitan area, 55 percent was born in a Southern 
state. Thus, the Negro population of today, the 
majority of which was perhaps born in a Southern, 
rural setting, is somewhat comparable to the Boston 
white population earlier in the century, which was 
composed of large imigrant ethnic groups. 


APPENDIX B - SUBJECTIVE DATA 


i ge Excerpts from the Medical Student Survey _ 


"The interviewing in the context was fascinating. Although 
we had been warned of the hostility of Roxbury, I was warmly — 
received, especially by negroes. I learned perhaps more about 
what it means to live in Roxbury, than about specific health 
needs. One man described how the children played basketball 
against a light=-post in the street while the lot next door 
had been vacant for several years. An elderly lady described 
the violence in a housing project. She never took her 4a 
welfare check to be cashed the day she received it for fear | 
of being robbed. When she-did-take it she hid it, pinned | 
up in her shirt. A very large negro woman with eight children 


described her anger at being turned down at a series of 
apartments, not because of her family size, but because 
she is black. A younger man described dottors bickering 
over whose responsibility he was, while he bled from a 
bullet wound in his arm. An elderly man showed me with 
much pride sets of furniture and wall decorations that 
he makes now that he is retired. Another gentléman. 
described his doctor threatening not to treat him anymore 
unless the medicare administration comes through with 
payment with less than eight or nine months delay. 


The area is people not "the poor" or "the Negroes". They 
don't all think and live alike as much discussion in the 
white medical community was leading me to believe. 


It is not clear to me how medical care might be organized to 
"preak the cycle of poverty". The new health center will 
provide a more efficient service but it won't provide 

many jobs and it's not clear that it will train many people. 
People I interviewed and listened to at the Roxbury Health 
Services Committee meetings do not like the idea of being 
altruistically served. It gives them no control and it 
casts them in the role of the thankful. The medical care 
system with its "free" emergency services as an example 

does not take this into account. Not only the attitudes of 
individual physicians need to be changed, but also the whole 
system of delivery of care. It is stimulating to be 
involved in an experimental attempt to find a better 
structure for medical services" 


2. “HEALTH SECTION" OF A TASK FORCE REPORT ON A PRELIMINARY 
EXPLORATION OF SOCIAL so Raa ae a em ae ee ‘THE ROXBURY- 
for Boston eammincey 7 Development. 
June, 1961. 


Health Problems Related to City Services 


It is uniformly felt that street clean-up and maintenance 

were exceptionally poor. Specificially it was mentioned that 
some sidewalks have not been swept in years; pickup men are 
careless; street cleaning machines precede collection of 
garbage; and complaints to the responsible departments are 
ignored on these matters. There is only one motorized street 
sweeper for the Roxbury area. Another general complaint was 
that parked cars prevent the cleaning of gutters where rubbish 
and garbage collect. Vacant lots in the area become 
receptacles for trash and .garbage and in one case a vacant lot 
belonging to the city has been taken over by junk dealers 

for use as an automobile graveyard where they reduce cars 

to scrap metal. Frequent complaints have produced no results. 


A major problem comes from absentee landlords who make no 
effort to clean yards and sidewalks around their property, an 
renters feel no obligation. There are abandoned homes in 
the district which create great hazards in terms of health, 
fire and a dangerous play area for children. There is 
apparently little or no effort made at rodent control on 

the part of the city. Questions were also raised concerning 
more rigid enforcements of laws against littering. The 

area has become a convenient trash disposal spot for persons 
driving in from the suburbs. 


Double standards seem to exist with regard to the enforcement ~ 
of certain health standards in eating establishments. Strong 
complaints were made against present methods of handling © 
garbage and trash collection - infrequent, irregular and no 
uniformity as to regulations regarding weight and fullness 

of containers. Some neighbors are irresponsible about 
handling trash and garbage. Problems of adequate fire 
protection and difficulty in securing fire insurance were 
stroongly felt. 


Medical Care Services 


Hospital and clinic facilities are generally overcrowded 
and families with multiple medical problems are handicapped 
in receiving treatment by (1) length of time spent in 
waiting in clinics, (2) problems of arranging care of 
children at home, and (3) distance from clinics. There is 
an inadequate number of well-baby clinics and those in 
operation are not conveniently located for many users. 


Strong and universal complaint was expressed about inability 
to secure private physicians' services in the evenings or 
on week-ends. Many cases were reported of children and 
adults seriously ill who had to be taken to hospitals 

to get medical attention. The inconvenience resulting 

from the medical services not being centrally located was 
found largely on the edge of the district. Availability of 
fluoride was raised by one citizen. Savin Street clinic 

was pointed out as inadequate to serve the Washington Park 
area. People on old-age assistance are allowed to see 

their doctors only once a month if they are chronically ill. 


Mental Health Services 


There is widespread community misunderstanding and lack of 
information regarding services and treatment techniques. 
Resources are inadequate either for prevention, detection or 
treatment. There is a considerable extent of emotional 
problems among youth generally, but especially in broken 


home situations. Clinics are lacking in most communities. 
Existing facilities have extremely limited intake policies 
due to the experimental nature of the facility and lack of 
staff. There is insufficient juvenile court staff to 

treat problems of mental illness. Lack of knowledge on the 
part of parents, school personnel, ministers and others 
regarding mental health was reported. Waiting lists are 
extremely long, with most parents having to wait two or three 
years for treatment for their children. 


Dental Health Services 


Dental clinics are unable to cope with the need for treatment 
because their lists necessitate a waiting period of 

several years. The impression is rampant that only interest- 
ing cases are accepted for treatment. Completely inadequate 
free adult dental services. Public school dental care 
largely restricted to emergency fillings and extractions, 
with no x-rays. 


Older Citizens 


No boarding homes for the well aged (see other topics for 
other problems of this group). 


Recommendations on Health 


1. A major cooperative effort is needed between residents and 
city officials to improve the physical appearance of the area 
through street improvements, rigid enforcement of codes and 
laws, review of procedure for garbage disposal and promot- 
ional campaign to stimulate citizens' cooperation and pride. 
Also there is a need for voluntary or compulsory rehabilita- 
tion of business establishments. 

2. Broader and more intensive health services, with special 
attention given to location of clinics and facilities, along 
with personnel increases necessary to service community. 

3. A coordinated and intensive campaign to interpret 
existing resources, the specific services they are equipped 
to provide and a clear understanding of eligibilty. 

4. A coordinated and well planned program of education for 
those in position to assist in prevention, detection and 
referral, with special emphasis on teachers. 

5. A thorough analysis of gaps in services for various 

age groups, (e.g. the quality of nursing home care). 

6. A request for a plan by which the services of some 
private practitioners could be available twenty-four hours 

a day, seven days a week. 

7. Boarding homes for the well aged are needed. 


ae General Impressions 


One major health problem which does not show up in the 
statistics is chronic fatigue and half-illness. There are 
people who can barely get out of bed to go to work. Part of 
this may be physical debilitation, stemming from nutrition an 
inadequate treatment of minor‘ailments. Part may be simple 
despair - the emotional lack of well-being that comes from 
continuous poverty. Not all of this, of course, can be 
helped by a good health program; to this extent, the impact 
of the entire program must come into play. 


There is an urgent need to view solutions to health problems 
in there entirety - that is, the impact on health of educatioi 
housing and environment, must all be studied, and health 
programs planned for each area. All of this adds up to an 
urgent need for comprehensive health services located in the 
Model Neighborhood Area as focused upon the total health need: 
on the family. Precedents exist. New pathways to the rich 
medical and environmental control resources of Boston must be 
made if such resources are to help improve the health of the - 
Model Neighborhood population. 


Pa A amc ne ee Mie iz — 


There are severe problems of environmental sanitation control 
Rats, polluted air and water, scattered garbage, deteriorating © 
and deserted buildings left to decay, all mitigate against 
good health. Programs must be developed to attack these 
environmental problems if good health is to be attained. 


Actual incapacity due to mental disorders far exceeds the 
statistics of hospital admissions. But even these statistids 
underlying the well documented correlation between poverty — 
and population had high risk for mental illness. There is a 
need for the assessment of the mental and emotional problems 
of the residents of this area and coordinated programs 
addressed to these problems. | 


At present, there is a severe alcholic problem in the South 
End of Boston. For many reasons, the residents of this Skid 
Row section are beginning to move into the Model Neighborhood 
Area. While the need at present is not acute in the Model 
Neighborhood Area itself, careful examination during the 
planning period will be given to the extent of this problem 
and the possibility of establishing an Alcoholic Treatment 


and Diagnostic Center related to the existing center in the 
South End. . 
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EXCERPTED TABLES FROM AN UNPUBLISHED REPORT OF INTERVIEWS 


CONDUCTED IN ROXBURY BY MEDICAL STUDENTS ON A PROJECT. 


TABLE I: REASON OR DISEASE FOR THE LAST "ACUTE" VISIT WITHIN YEAR — 


Injuries (30) 13% 
Respiratory conditions (26) 113 
Digestive system conditions (22) 103% be 
Infective and parasitic disease 6a.) 9% 4 
Any other single acute condition 
All other acute conditions (40) 18% 
All routine physicals (47) 21% 
Well baby and prenatal care (11) 5%. 27% | 
Mass tests (eg. X-rays) C3) 13 | 
(| 
Other (16) 7% | 
us 
No information (10) 42 
N=, ¢226 


The high percentage of routine physicals in this group is 
Surprising. The National Health Survey reports that for July 195 
June 1959 only 8.8% of visits of physicians were for routine 
physicals in urban communities. It is very clear that the data 
1s not strictly comparable due to differences in questionaires. 
This high incidence of routine physicals constitutes a routine 
physical in the eyes of the péople interviewed is probably very 
different from the definition used in the National Health Survey. 
We did not pursue the definition in their coding. Therefore 

many of the reported routine physicals may have been for diagnosis 
and/or treatment of minor illnesses or injuries. . 


ee 
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TABLE II. DISEASE TYPE FOR MOST RECENT CHRONIC CONDITION 


Total number of reported chronic conditions = 116 


Intestinal disorder ' este 103% 
Reepiratory condition (10) 9% 
Allergies and asthma (20) 17% 
Trouble with eyes and ears Gn) 6% 
Cardiovascular OM) 15% 
*Psychologically related ( 4) 3% 
Disorders of musculo-skeletal system (19) 16% 
Disorders of renal system Oasy 3% 
Disorders of endocrine system (9) 8% 
Skin Trouble ( *6) 53 
Tumor/cancer et 13 
Metabolic problems C33) 3% 
Other (556) 5% 


* Problems with no diagnosed organic cause. (includes headaches, 
nervous breakdowns, etc.) 


Basecl on (00 Roxbury Model Cities Families 


\ ; 
TABLE III. | CONTACT WITH DOCTORS 


Have not seen doctor in the past year for anyt] 


Have seen doctor within the past year for somethinc 


ia 


Don't know (no information available or respondent 


Py 


did not know) ee 
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TABLE IV SPECIFIC HEALTH SERVICE DESIRED 


Respondents Answering Percentage 
Time this question 


Total Survey: 95 Families 


Emergency services 24 hours a day 73 77 
Have same doctor not different doctors 46 48 
Place for filling prescriptions 43 45 
Dental Clinic - evening (6-10) 41 43 
Provide Regular Physical Checkups 40 42 
Evening Clinic Service (6-10) 37 ie, 
‘Treatment at your home oe a2 
Special treatment for elderly 30 a2 
Mental Health Clinic 20 21 
Well baby clinic for infant checkups 18 19 
Health educators to teach about health 16 ify 
prenatal clinic for pregnant women L3 : 14 
Family Planning (Birth Control) L3 14 


Te 
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TABLE V. MOST CONVENIENT TIME FOR CLINIC SERVICES 
Time ., Respondents Not 
3 Answering This Percentage 
Question 


Total Survey: 95 Families 


Morning - Weekdays 33 35 
Evening - Weekdays 33 a5 
Afternoon - Weekdays a0 22 
Morning - Saturday Lo 20 
Afternoon - Saturday 18 a) 
Afternoon - Sunday 9 9 
Evening - Friday ) 8 
Evening - Saturday 8 8 
Morning - Sunday | 6 o.6 


Evening - Sunday 1 ) 1 


(Number in Group) 


Total Respondents 


| = 
| amily Has No Children Under 5 
ij 

|¥ | | 
Family Has Children Under 5 
i = 


First Trimester 
- Second Trimester 
Third Trimester 


or at Birth 


Not reported 


{Ef Within Last 5 Years) 


18 


13 


ABLEVI. FIRST PRENATAL VISIT BY TRIMESTER DURING LAST PREGNANCY 


30 


oe 
40 
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VII. NUMBER OF PRENATAL VISITS DURING LAST PREGNANCY 


(If Within Last 5 Years) 


(Number in Group) 95 30 
g % 
Total Respondents 100 
Family Has no Child Under 5 68 
Family Has Child Under 5 32 100 
1-5 visits 2 7 
6-10 visits 18 56 
11-20 visits 8 26 


More than 20 visits | 8 


Not reported | L 3 
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TABLE VIII. CLINIC CHOSEN FOR PREVENTATIVE MEDICAL CARE 
PRENATAL CARE 


(Within Last 5 Years) 


———SS— _ 


(Number in Group) 95 
% % 

Total Respondents } 100 

Family Has No child Under 5 68 

Family Has Child Under 5 | 32 100 
Boston City Hospital 18 56 
Private Doctor a 18 
Six Other Hospitals 9 26 


(Peter Bent Brigham, Children's 
Beth Israel) 


Not reported 0 0 


By hy i 


TABLE IX. RESPONDENT'S REPORT OF REGULAR SOURCE OF MEDICAL CARE > 


eS SS aE. Ee ES oe See 


Roxbury (1967) Columbia Point (19 
Number in group (95) (90) (3573 (259) 
Total respondents 100 F 100 | | 
No regular source Dies 28 
Has regular source 95 100 d2 100 
Private doctor 62 66 24 34 
Clinic 75 79 48 66 
Private doctor (only) hie 34 EAS 
Private doctor | 
& Clinic 42 45 


Columbia Point data the possibility that people use both 


*** Because of the either/or nature of the question asked, the | 
doctors and clinics as a source of regular care. : 
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“TABLE X. RESPONDENT's REPORT OF CLINIC AS A REGULAR SOURCE OF 
t MEDICAL CARE 


iy 


: : == 
Roxbury (1967) Columbia Point (1965) 


“Number in group (95) (71) (29) (357) (171) 
% % % % S 
Total Respondents 100 100 
Using Clinic ioe 00 48 100 
Using Clinic (only) oyey 42 — 100 
Using more than one clinic 19 25 23 
Boston City Hospital 58 62 Si, 
Children's Hospital Vi aay ited 
Armed Service Hospitals* 11 shai pata) 
Tufts Medical Renter KK 14 
Other 40** 45 oie 


*** Included in the "other" desegregation 
** Represents 10 different hospitals 
* Chelsea Naval Hospital, Veterans Administration Hospital, Jamaica Plai 


Those using more than one clinic - % indicating institution as one place 
where regular care was obtained. 


Number in group (18) 
S 

Boston City Hospital 67 

Children's Hospital 45 


Any other single clinic 16 
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TABLE’ XI. RESPONDENTS REPORT OF REGULAR SERVICES OF CARE FOR. 
CHRONIC CONDITIONS WITHIN THE FAMILY - 


Roxbury (1967) — 


a 


Number in group (356) (104) (85) (60) 
Total individuals 100 

With Chronic condition 39 100 

(Chronicity undetermined) (3) (10) 


Having no regular source 
of care 14 


Having regular source of 


care 89 100 

(Source of care undetermined) (5) (6) 

Private Doctor as 38 

Clinic 62 76 100 
BCH PIR 37 ree 
Other 32 39 oo 


« 4 fh ee 


N.B. Percentages total more than 100 because of multiple condition 


Chronic condition having no regular source of care 


Number in Group GES) 
% 
Intestinal o 
Allergy 2 
Musculoskeketal a 
Other 7 


Ten of these people have never had the condition treated by a 
doctor at all. 
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MODEL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


STATEMENT OF BACKGROUND AND PROBLEM 


Today, not only are many more Model Neighborhood residents able, 
desirous and free to pursue advanced educational experiences, 
they are demanding that the educators and education relate 

to them in a manner compatible with their own needs and 
life-styles. In Boston, educational institutions recognize 
the opportunity and necessity of designing new processes and 
educational structures to meet these needs. This proposal to 
create a Model Community College is a response to the most 
vital needs and demands of the Model Neighborhood community. 
It is an attempt to develop a structure in which existing 
educational institutions can develop and participate in a way 
that is relevant to them and to the community. 


STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of this proposal are: to create a unique 
community college in the center of an urban city, directly 
responsive to the community residents. It will offer both 

two and four year degree programs and other programs, and will 
specifically include recognition of Black culture, including 

a program of Afro-American studies. 


One of the primary purposes of the program will be to allow 
every student to define himself in his own terms within a 
psychologically healthy framework. Such a program will be 

as beneficial to white students as to black students. The 
objectives of the Model Community College will be as follows: 


1. First Year Objectives: 


To open an Associate Degree program applicable _ 
to community agencies, Computer Technology, 
Urban Affairs, and Community Development. A 
Bachelor of Arts program will be offered in 
Afro-American Studies. 


2. Second Year Objectives: 


Bachelor's Degree in Urban Affairs, Computer 
Technology, Community Development, Community 
Teaching through a Community Teachers' College, 
and a Program for credit acceptance from courses 
at a local adult education center. 


3. Five Year Objectives: 


Bachelor's Degree in Community Small Business 
Development, Master's Degree in Afro-American 
Studies, Community Education/Teaching, Health 
Careers, and other programs. 


Admission to all programs of the College will be based on a 
meaningful evaluation of each person's education and work-life 
experience. 


STATEMENTS OF SCOPE AND APPROACH ry 


The Community College will have major components: 1) the . 
administration of the college; 2) the academic degree 
programs; 3) primary linkages,with the Boston area universities 
and the proposed community Adult Education Center, and 4) a 
counseling program. All of the associate-degree programs _ 
will be designed as complete units of study and skill develop- 
ment; however, they will also be transferable toward a 
comparable four year degree program. Relations with Boston | 
area universities will be established to draw on all educationeé 
resources which are valuable but not adequately employed by | 
the community. For example, Simmons College is planning a | 
Teacher Training Institute on Afro-American History and . 
Culture; Harvard University Extension Programs offer a variety | 
of college level courses which are broadcast on the local 
educational television stations. The Model Community College 
will develop a plan to participate in preparing television 
courses. Other universities might send or attach their student 
to this center. Model Community College graduates might also 
utilize graduate level courses at local universities before . 
and after facilities are set up for Model Community College. 
We expect to obtain the help of university administrators and 
professors in designing curricula and developing the Adminis- | 
trative framework of the Model Community College. 


The Administration of Model Community College programs will 
be oriented toward redefining the black experience in this | 
country, in terms of the cultural roots, the history, and the © 
role in the society played by members of the Afro-American 
community. This orientation has the purpose of developing | 
a sense of worth and understanding among community members 

: 


of varied ethnic backgrounds; and is pragmatically oriented | 
towards equipping community residents with the tools necessary 
for building an effective community structure and institutions 
The Bachelor's program in Afro-American Studies will consist 
of an interdisciplinary curriculum, with emphasis on Afro- 
American history, culture, and developments within the various 
disciplines relevant to the Afro-American experience. The 
Crouse will be basically of a liberal-arts nature, and of 
special value in preparing qualified teachers in the field of 
Afro-American Studies. This program could logically lead 

into a Master's program in Afro-American Studies, or to 
teaching. 


}I 
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Four two-year Associate Degree programs will also be offered. 
All four will include language and mathematics courses, but 
at least half of the course work will be of a specialized 
nature. The Associate Degree program in Computer Technology 


Ee — eee 


will include development of skills with accounting machines, 
collaters, sorters, and related machines, as well as the 

basic background work for more advanced computer work, such 

aS Fortran. The Associate Degree program in Office Management 
will offer a curriculum designed to develop comprehensive 
secretarial and administrative skills geared toward work within 
the community agencies, as well as conventional business 
structures. The curriculum for Community Development will 
treat economics, finance, small business development, real estate, 
insurance, community organizational techniques, urban 

problems, social structure and dynamics. The degree program 

in Urban Affairs will be similar in content to the program in 
Community Development. However, it will emphasize administrative 
and political structures, and concentrate more on such areas 

as community administration, legislative processes, housing, 
relocation, and rehabilitation, city planning, and development 
of relevant education programs. 


Functioning in conjunction with the Model Community College 
Will be four ancillary structures, whose activities will be 
closely integrated with the Model Community College. The 

New Urban League Small Business Development Center, currently 
offers non-credit seminars in business development. It plans 
to offer courses in business development which will be 
applicable toward a two year Business Development degree, or 
transferable towards either the Urban Affairs or Community 
Development programs under the Model Community College. A 
community Teachers Training Program will be set up to train 
teachers for the community, offering a Master's degree in 
Education and other training geared towards community educational 
needs. An Adult Education Center will also function in 
affiliation with the Médel Community College providing prelim- 
inary courses feeding into the degree program at the Model 
Community College, and degree-granting extension program for 
community residents. The services prdévided by the Adult 
Education will include remedial, high school and vocational 
education, as well as the university extension programs. 

Here local area university staff will be utilized to help 


design and. offer courses, to meet community needs and desires. 


The approach we propose is one of an eleven month planning and 
development process with special attention and energies 

directed toward the hiring and organizing of key administrative 
positions, creating the academic programs for the Bachelor Degree 
in Afro-American Studies and the critically needed four Associate 
Degree programs. Of crucial importance are the mutually 
supportive and inter-relationships between Model Community 
College, local universities and the new Adult Education Center. 
Staff and program priorities would include these objectives 


in initial stages of development and activities. 
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PROPOSAL FOR AN ADULT EDUCATION CENTER 


1. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this document is to outline the present status and 
future needs in the development of an Adult Education Center for the Model 
Neighborhood in Boston, Massachusetts, 


Under a contract with the New Urban League of Boston, the Model 
Neighborhood Board has engaged in a two-week planning and feasibility 
study to investigate the present status and future needs for the develop- 
ment of such a center; and to begin the process of identifying and communi- 
cating with potential resources for such a Center. During this period, the 
Model Neighborhood Board also has begun to solicit specific commitments 
from community organizations and agencies and from representative of 
and individuals within accredited colleges, universities and community 
colleges within the Greater Boston area as to their potential interest 
and involvement in such a Center. 


Il, Rationale and Statement of Need 


The Adult Education Center is viewed as both a process and structure 
through which poor black and white people, within the Model Neighborhood, 
“will be able to evaluate their present level of educational need; develop a 
notion of the options available in terms of educational growth; and gain 
“access to resources within or outside of the Model Neighborhood which 
‘will provide the training, exposure or education which meets the needs 
of the individual. A critical area of investigation, begun during the two- 
week study period and recommended for intensive investigation on an 
On-going basis, is the interface between the needs of the individual and. 
the requirements for certification in degree-granting colleges and univer- 
_ Sities, 


It is expected that entirely new and innovative structures and course 
content will have to be developed in order to make the educational process 
relevant for poor black and white individuals seeking educational betterment. 
‘This area is seen as particularly important with regards to poor black 
individuals, commonly referred to as "hard core’ residents of the ghetto, 
since it now appears that large and growing numbers of such individuals 
“are unwilling to participate in an EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM WHICH IS 
INCOMPATIBLE WITH THEIR SENSE OF VALUES. 
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The need, however, for this interface to be made is critical if. 
such persons are to find a way to become productive members of the 
society making their contribution to the nation's growth. 


The general rationale of the Adult Education Center, therefore, 
is that the Center should be developed in ways that will enable it to 
accept any individual from the community, take that person at whatever 
level of education he might be, appropriately assess and evaluate his 
educational needs and help that person to move in a direction that meets 
his needs as he sees them. The intent is to reverse the normal pattern 
of public educational systems, which is a pattern of ''screening out" 
through various competitive mechanisms, such as the grading system; 
but rather, to ''screen in'' each individual in a way that is appropriate 
for him, 


Each of the major and most of the smaller educational institutions 
of higher learning in the Greater Boston area has already embarked on 
some version of a continuing education program designed for poor black 
and white individuals. This recent thrust and apparent interest in the 
poor whites and blacks represents a valuable resource only if the com- 
munities they seek to serve are able to direct and mold the programs 
in ways that make them relevant and timely. 


The Adult Education Center will also act as a brokerage capable of 
providing communications and assisting in the transfer of ideas between 
the residents of the Model Cities area and the community-based resources. 
These resources represent, not only educational resources, but other 
resources such as social service agencies or any agencies pertinent to 
services to individuals within the community. So often in the past, 
programs devised at the university level have proved entirely useless 
and irrelevant to the needs of community residents. The Adult Education 
Center hopes to counteract this gap between planning and implementation 
by establishing and maintaining real communications between the resource 
and the group to be affected. In fact, the process has already begun 
during the two-week study period, during which time, contact was made 
with most of the colleges and universities in the area and discussion was 
initiated around the concept of a community based center for continuing 
learning, The response was encouraging on the part of the university 
personnel, both as individuals and in some instance as representatives 
of their institutions, 


I. Structure 
‘ 
‘The Adult Education Center is viewed as consisting of a central 
headquarters, the Adult Counseling Center, and five satellite centers, 
‘called Adult Learning Centers. The Counseling Center and the satellite 
centers will be developed so that one center will be located in each of 
‘the six Model Neighborhood sub areas, Local churches, social service 
centers and settlement houses of which there are many in each of the 
“sub areas, would provide accessible initial locations for the six centers. 
It is hoped that eventually, the Model Neighborhood Board will be able 
to develop new structures for the Adult Education Centers, 


With regard to the structure of the program design, the Model 
Neighborhood Board, during this study period, has broken down the 
structure of the educational process into four component parts: 


3, Counseling and self-evaluation 
2. Basic Skill Development 
3. High School Equivalency 
4. College Equivalency 
a2 Curriculum Development 
ee. COUNSELING AND SELF-EVALUATION: 


The problem of establishing the most promising areas of study for an 

individual person remains one of the most difficult in the area of education 

and training. This is particularly true in the case of the poor since arti- 
culateness, and the ability to conceptualize, normally accepted as indices 
_ of intellectual level, simply do not apply. There is ample evidence now 

that the cultural considerations in communicating ideas, the factor of 

different backgrounds interfere with the process of evaluation with currently 
available measuring tools. For this reason, the Model Neighborhood Board 
_ seeks to devise a method of self-evaluation on the part of individuals seeking 
assistance through the Adult Education Center. Funds are sought to further 
develop this concept; however, the concept appears feasible, and an innovative 
approach of this type may provide part of the answer to the dilemma of testing 
intellectual level of poor white and black people, .(Innovative methods are 
currently being researched by the Institute for Services to Education), The 
basic concept would be to involve individuals coming into the center in a week- 

long process of exposure to various levels and types of educational experiences, 
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This would be accomplished by having the individual "audit'' a pre-determined 
series of the classes already in progress at the Adult Education Center and 
simultaneously engaging the individual in a series of discussions with a 
Guidance Counselor to determine areas of interest and need. Some individuals 
will come into the center and desire to participate in course materials for 
which they do not have the articulation or writing skills, But they may be 
able to comprehend on a level that is not measurable. Such individuals © 
should not be screened out of courses for which they show a real interest. 
The series of interviews will begin to indicate reading, writing and articula- 
tion weaknesses which need to be met. If the students are truly engaged by 
their Counselors, it is hoped that a kind of self-evaluation will develop which 
will allow the student to enter courses for which he may not have the normally 
accepted Basic Skills, but at the same time admit to the needs he does have 
and supplement those courses in which he is interested with courses which 
will work to strengthen his basic skills. It is also felt that by immediately 
immersing the student in a series of actual courses, through an auditing 
process, the student may more readily become engaged in the educational 
processes at the Center and may be less apt to drop out. In addition to 
meeting the educational needs of the individual, the Counselling and Self- 
evaluation function will also attempt to meet family, social or other needs 

of the individual, either through resources available at the Center or through 
referrals to social service, legal, employment or other resources currently 
existing within the community. The rationale for this function is that it is 

not realistic to deal with only one aspect of the human person's problems, 
particularly if that person is poor. His ability to concentrate and attend 
classes regularly may well be contingent upon a number of other factors. 
Those may include employment needs, housing needs, legal needs, etc. 


2. BASIC SKILL DEVELOPMENT: 


Preliminary investigations have indicated that the Basic Skills, in 
addition to supplementing other course materials being taken by the student, 
must be in tune with and relevant to the life-style and area of interest of 
that individual, In the Model Neighborhood Area, with a predominantly 
black population, it is recognized that a major component of any relevant 
core curriculum will have to be incorporated with content concerning 
History and Culture, Political Science, Literature and a history of Art 
and Music relevant to the community. It is felt that while it is important 
that the reading, writing, and articulation skills be developed to each 
individual's maximum potential, it is equally critical that the content of 
the material stimulate that individual. 


3. HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY: 


| Once again it is critical that the course content reflect the nature of . 
| the community in which the Adult Education Centers are being developed. 


| The curriculum to be developed for high school equivalency will focus 

on Afro-American studies and on problems of black people in urban and 
rural settings. It is recognized that high school equivalency has some 
specific requirements that present a practical problem, The Adult 
Education Center will attempt to prepare adults to meet those requirements 
while engaging in course materials that are relevant to their lives and 
cultural interests. Therefore, while a certain level of mathematics may 
be required for high school equivalency, the Adult Education Center will 
devise curriculum around mathematics that also focuses on the lives 
and accomplishments of black mathematicians or black scientists in 
general. This combination of 'hard'' materials--that is, materials rigidly 
related to the equivalency requirements--with ''soft'' materials--that is, 
materials devised to maintain the level of interest and involvement--will 
accomplish two ends at the same time. 


Discussion with educators and with community individuals involved in 
educational programs indicate that this approach, if properly mounted, 
would represent the most effective merger of the requirements of the 
system and the needs of the people, 


4, COLLEGE EQUIVALENCY: 


As stated above, each of the major and most of the smaller colleges, 

and universities in Greater Boston is in the process of designing or implement- 

ing college-level courses for poor (whites and black) urban dwellers, 

Harvard University School of Business Administration is currently conducting 

a series of workshops for. black businessmen or potential businessmen; 
Harvard School of Education has initiated a new program providing full 

scholarships for 30 black graduate students from across the country. 

Boston College has developed special programs for black students at 

both the graduate and under-graduate levels. 


Boston University is involved in certifying teachers for college credits 
who are currently teaching in one of the three small privately run schools 
in the black community: The Hawthorne Free School, The Community 
School and the New School for Children, Bostm University also has 
embarked on a special program in its School of Education to provide 
college level training and certification for a group of parents from the 
Roxbury-North Dorchester community who were formerly parent aides 

or teachers in Headstart programs. M.I.T. similarly has begun special 
programs designed for black college-level youths and adults, 


The Model Neighborhood Board proposes to develop, over time, an 
accredited Model Community College, certified to grant degrees ac- 
credited by the National Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Current plans of the Neighborhood Board call for launching of several 
extension courses currently being offered by instructors from various 
Greater Boston colleges and universities through the Harvard Extension 
Program, Initial discussions held with Dr. Phelps of the Harvard 
Extension Program indicate a willingness and a desire on his part to 
locate a block of extension courses within the Model Neighborhood 

area within the next weeks. These courses would be for college credits 
and would represent a cross section of disciplines. In addition, Dr. Phelps 
has indicated a willingness to seek out black faculty in colleges and 
universities in the area and develop materials related to Afro-American 
studies, He has indicated that the Extension program would certify 
these courses for college credits. He has-agreed to serve as initial 
coordinator for this program until the Model Neighborhood Board has 
obtained funds for the Adult Education Center to assume responsibility 
for this task. 


This immediate step is seen as a first phase of the development of a full 
scale Adult Education program at the College Equivalency level. Once 
again, however, funds are needed to investigate the various components 
of such a curriculum and to develop and implement this level of the Adult 
Education Center. 


Discussions with community activists involved in job training programs 
indicate it is at this level of training that supplementary educational 
experiences are most directly needed. High School Equivalency can now 
be obtained through such programs as Opportunities Industrialization 
Center or a number of programs which incorporate the important aspect 

of Afro-American studies. Thereis an almost total lack of options for 
black people for poor whites in the area of college equivalency. In addition 
to job-orientated training, it is felt that more general educational exposure 
is badly needed in this community, 
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It is also felt that the job training currently offered within and outside 
of the community is largely oriented for present-day employment needs, 
There is an almost total absence of job-related training in such future- 
oriented areas as the developing Education Industry and the developing 
Health and Mental Health Programs, It is projected that these two areas 
will represent the areas of greatest growth in governmental spending 

in the coming two decades, The need for college-level training in these 
areas is therefore, critical, The Adult Education Center proposes to 
investigate the development of programs related to job skills in specific 
areas as well as in other areas not currently being addressed by job 
training programs now serving the Model Neighborhood, 


The Adult Educational Center is designed to provide the training 
component for the service delivery mechanisms being designed by the 
‘Model City program, For example, the C.D.C, will be developing 
new businesses and indistries that will demand different and new skill 
requirements of the Model City Neighborhood labor force. The Adult 
Educational Center will provide the necessary training courses to 
meet this need, 


(oO. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT: 


A major function of the Adult Education Center will be the develop- 
ment of a curriculum that is relevant to and grows out of the needs and 
life-style of the community residents, Such an approach to curriculum 
development has not yet been attempted on any planned, organized and 
_well-funded basis. In the recent past, a number of education develop- 
ment institutions, have attempted to develop curriculum appropriate 
to and relevant to poor and black urban dwellers. Much of this material 
has been devised in a vacuum, by persons unfamiliar with the life and 
conditions of poverty or blackness. For thisreason, much ofthis material 
remains inadequate and useless. The Model Neighborhood Board feels 
that relevant educational naterial can be devised only by incorporating 
the development of such curriculum with the needs and feeling of the 
people, In fact, there is a growing body of evidence to the effect that 
educational processes have failed in the past because they did not 
incorporate the surrounding environment as part of the tools and content 
of education. 


The Model Neighborhood Board proposes to engage a group of community : 
residents, people who come into the Adult Education Center for educdtional 


assistance, in the process of investigating what would be relevant community- 


basec curriculum. In addition, the Model Neighborhood Board proposes to 
combine with these adult residents a team of scholars, teachers, researchers 
and curriculum designers to begin discussions around the development of a 
relevant curriculum, This process is seen as a Second phase, to follow 

after the launching of the extension courses currently being offered by the 
Harvard Extension Program, It is clear that a heavy emphasis of this 


curriculum development group will be in the areas related to the Afro-American 


studies. Beyond that, however, the group will investigate the entire range 
of curriculum needs and discover ways in which the hard sciences might be 
taught that would be more engaging for poor and black people. The Model 
Neighborhood Board seeks funds to hire community residents from poverty 
families--persons who show an interest in furthering their own educational 
level--in participating on a team of curriculum developers. In this way, it 
is felt that a full curriculum will be developed and translated into educational 
hardware and software in a way that most closely reflects the feeling of 

poor people. 
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SCHOOL DECENTRALIZATION 


There is consensus that the Boston public schools are not per- 
forming at the highest possible level. The position emerges 
independently in virtually any serious discussion about public 
education in Boston. Such conversations with a wide enough 
spectrum of knowledgeable people reveal a large, comprehensive 
and believeable set of deficiencies in the performance of the 
schools in the Commonwealth's largest district. Such a roster 
suggests that the Boston system itself is in a state approach- 
ing collapse. 


To make this statement is not to blame the condition on any 
person or activity within the system. No one individual has 
caused the Boston public school enterprise to deteriorate; 
that state is the result of countless small actions by very 
large numbers of people (millions, probably) over a very long 
period of time (fifty years?). Furthermore, the massive 
shortcomings of Boston's public schools are duplicated if not 
exceeded by every other major city in the nation. Clearly, 
then, what ails public education in Boston is not a peculiarly 
Bostonian failure; it is typically urban. The generality of 
the problem reinforces the conviction that no individual 
caused Boston's difficulties but that the system itself is 

at fault. 


Events quite beyond the School Department's control are 

forcing the district to face major changes. Boston's Model 
Cities program requires educational improvements in the schools 
within its area. The massive school building program of the 
Public Facilities Department requires thorough and detailed 
response on educational specifications, particularly in the 
Madison Park complex and for modern technical education. 
Finally, no Boston high school is accredited except purely 

by courtesy and each must undergo numerous and significant 
improvements if even the courtesy is to continue. Altogether, 
these inescapable requirements necessarily imply drastic change 
in the operation of the city's entire public school system. 


Remedial action will have to be comprehensive and significant, 
for, just as no single person or act has caused the deteriora- 
tion of Boston's schools, no single person or act can regen- 

- erate them. And for such action the Boston School Department 
must have massive support and much assistance of all kinds. 
There are many recent examples of the Department's own steps 
to upgrade its enterprise, but the plain fact is that no one 
“has come close to matching the scale of present challenges. 


-?- 


1. Boston's schoolmen have indeed built a few schools since 
the end of World War II, but "several schoolhouses" are not 
two hundred nor is collaboration with the Public Facilities 
Department the same as a community project. In fact, that 
department is at least in part a governmental response to the 
demonstrated inability of the schocl system to maintain an 
adequate physical plan. 
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2. The Boston School Department employs a regular full-time 
professional staff of over 4,200 whose median salary is the 
highest in New England. Still, the system has to depend on a 
corps of permanent substitutes to keep it operational and on 
at least five hundred volunteers for non-standard teaching. 


3. The system, and a number of imaginative and energetic 
professionals in it, have been able to implement a number of 
innovative projects, but norehas spread throughout the system 
to become standard operating procecure. 


4. In spite of the creation of the Office of Program Develop- 
ment to facilitate the flow of funds into the system and of | 
innovations through it, the system hss not demonstrated the 
Capacity to transfer new instruction from the Model Subsystem 
into the host sysiem. 


5. The framework and nature of school politics in Boston 
is such that the School Committee cannot allocate extra- 
ordinary resources of any sort to some schools and not to 
others with any degree of ease or comfort. 


Therefore, we plan to design and establish for the Boston 
Model City area a decentralized public school system. This 
system would operate for at least 5 years. Its purposes, in 
addition to attempting to bring about immediate change and 
improvement in the education provided in the Model Citw-area 
would be to develop experience having direct relevance to 4 
the rest of the city of Bosten and to other metropolitan | 
areas presently facing problems in delivering relevant, 
educational services to diverse consumers. 


| 

ia 
To develop this plan, a series of frequent and intensive 1 
discussions has been held under the joint sponsorship of the | 
CDA and the Model Neighborhood Board over several weeks in ie 
September-October, 1968, by a "planning committee" of about i 
10 members, all but two of whom reside in the Model City | 
area and/or serve regularly in community-based agencies having 
a major and active interest in educational problems. This 
committee's work, in turn, stemmed from discussions and pro- 
posals coming out of an all-day conference held in Roxbury 
in late July, under the same joint sponsorship, which 
brought together some 100 interested residents and profes- 
sional advisers. 
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The planning committee has reached a consensus about a number 
of broad, basic principles to govern the decentralization of 
public schooling in the Model City area, and these principles 
have been approved by the Model Neighborhood Board. They are 
as follows without indicating priority: 


1. The public schools in the Model City area should be admi- 
nistered separately from the rest of the City of Boston public 
schools and to report to the State Department of Education. 


2. The principal governing entities within this system should 
be five or six local school boards. 


3. These boards should be served and supported by an area- 
wide (or "district") board subject to their control. The 
district board should perform central supporting services, 
expe *ite and manage such voluntary joint programs as appeal 
to the several local boards, and conduct periodic evaluations 
to ascertain whether the schools under a local board's juris- 
diction are performing up to minimun standards established by 
the State Board of Education. 


4. The several boards should be democratically elected and 
controlled, with representation assured from various concerned 
constituencies defined both territorially and functionally 
(including parents, students, teachers, and other residents). 


5. The fiscal affairs of the various boards should be 
arranged so that each has fiscal autonomy and responsibility. 
A governing principle should be that resources available to 
the whole City of Boston, from local and state sources, for 
oublic schooling, should be allocated to the Model City 
school system and its component units on a basis of pupil per 
capita quality with the rest of the City of Boston school 
system. 


The planning committee has tentatively been able to arrive at 

a number of specific suggestions for implementing these prin- 
ciples by taking account of area- and city-wide interests and 
the needs for coordination and collaboration within the system. 
It seems appropriate, however, that the committee's work should 
at this point, and before it "hardens," give way to continua- 
tion by a more inclusive and formally legitimate body. 


Important and challenging unfinished business includes the 
following: 


(a) With respect to some questions, some of which require 


extensive collection and detailed analysis of factual data, 


the planning committee has not yet arrived at even tentative 
conclusions about what the final arrangements should be. 
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For example, the boundaries of local "jurisdictions" (and 
whether their voting constituencies should be defined by 
area of residence or enrollment in or other connection with 
particular schools) remain to be worked out in accordance 
with locational, demographic, and behavioral data not 
easily accessible to a part-time, lay planning group. 


(b) Real and difficult problems of accomplishing transition 
to the new system without unduly violating the reasonable 
expectations of other interested parties--such as tenured 
teachers and suppliers or other contractors--remain to be 
investigated and worked out. 


(c) Legal and other technical aspects of the transition 
must be explored, and a reasonable plan devised for secu- 
ring all necessary authorizations with as little controversy 
and disruption as can be managed without sacrificing the 
essentials. 


(d) The planning base in the communities affected must be 
broadened, and a program instituted to acquaint parents, 

students, and residents with the objectives of decentraliza- ~ 
tion and to enlist their participation in its implementation. 


(e) Certain preliminary implementing measures must be taken | 
before transition to the new system will be complete. For 
one orvious example, an initial set of elections to member- 
ships on the several boards must be brought off before these | 
boards exist so as to be able to legislate the details of | 
future elections. 


the City Council 


: 
| 
In order to proceed with these various _tasks, we will . 
resolve that there be established a Transi- — 
tional Planning Group to consist of 15 members, 8 to be i 
selected by the Model Neighborhood Board, 1 by the Model City 
Administrator, 1 by the Mayor of Boston, 1 by the Boston City 
Council, 1 by the Boston School Committee, 1 by the Chamber 
of Commerce, 1 by the Boston Teachers' Union, and 1 by the 
State Board of Education. This transitional Planning Group 
should have a budget adequate to support a full-time staff 07 
3 professionals and 2 office workers--a stenographer and a 
secretary-typist. 


Further, its budget should include funds to pay those member 
of the group itself who .are not public officials or the 
appointee of the greater Boston Chamber of Commerce; it shou 
provide for pay to part-time neighborhood workers and for th 
purchase of professional services from consultants. Finally 
this budget must cover office rental and operative expenses 
and, ultimately, full costs of the elections of members to 
the implementive boards whose inception marks the devise of 
transitional planning group. A draft budget is appended. 


ee = DFT 
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We have arbitrarily drawn this budget on a twelve-month basis 
in the absence of certainty about the length of time required 
to render this Model Decentralized System operational. There 
is no hesitation in concluding that responsible operative 
boards and their central service board can come into being 
within a year; the difficulty arises in predicting the time 
required to achieve the degree of autonomy they need in order 
to respond fully and sensitively to the educational demands 
of the students they serve. This capability appears to rest 
at the bottom on the following rights of implementation: 


1. To seek, receive and disburse operative funds. 

2. To acquire, use, and dispose, of instructional materials. 

3. To deliver and terminate educational and professional 
services. 


Where the operative boards designed by the Transitional Plan- 
ning group have the guaranteed autonomy to determine at 

least these matters for themselves, the Model Decentralized 
System can begin work. It can start to bring into being a set 
of schools as individualistic and as responsive to community 
requirements as the best suburban schools are. 


A primary concern of the Transitional Planning Group is to 
ensure an adequate supply of candidates for membership on the 
various boards it desires--at least two candidates for each 
position. The Model Cities Administration, however, has a 
lively interest in the quality of these candidates and in 
their performance in office. Satisfying this interest 
requires that the Model City itself take steps to develop 
the pool of potential leaders resident within its boundaries. 
Even the most superficial objective observaticn reveals the 
existence of a very numerous and carefully untapped reser- 
voir in this area--its own (and the City's) primary natural 


resource. 


As soon as funding is assured, Model Cities intends to ‘:egin 
to develop this resource. The procedure for doing so’ appears 
entirely straight forward. It includes the following tasks. 


1. Using the community organizing activities of the 
Transitional Planning Group to publicize thoroughly in each 
area the formation of voluntary seminars for the clinical 
study of urban education. Membership in any seminary should 
be limited to fifty volunteers, but Model Cities must be 
prepared to conduct enough such groips to satisfy all demand. 


The Decentralization Task Force is emphatic and unamimous 

that students sit on the operative boards and central service 
board for the Model Decentralized System. The same insistance 
on quality and performance which marks its emphasis on leader- 
ship development for potential adult board members applies to 
these youngsters. For them, however, Model Cities sees need 
for shift in emphasis and for generation of basic in-school 
instructional materials to undergird their leadership develop- 


ment programs. 
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These programs should aim only at students in junior high 
school and above; this target population is enrolled in 
only about 10 schools in the Model Cities area. On the 
other hand, we feel it imperative that the participation 
of mem’-crs of this teenage group should be more widespread 
than the system can legitimately recommend for adults. 
Consequently, each junior and senior high school in the 
area should have at least one after-school, pre-college 
seminar. The subject matter of the seminars, however, 
should parallel that for adults, the only difference 
being, perhaps, greater emphasis on the recording, mean- 
ing and organization of raw educational data. The cost 
of this program should be roughly the same as that for 
the adults. 


In addition, however, these students currently have three 
full-year coarses in American History and civics during 
their six years in junior and senior high school. As they 
stand, their content is irrevelant at best and in many 
cases actively misleading. Not only for the sake of these 
youngsters but in the national interest, both the content 
and instruction in these courses needs thorough replace- 
ment and recasting. Such course content improvement is 

a sophisticated, lengthy and expensive procedure but one 
which numerous New Englanders, particularly Bostonians, 
have pioneered. 


Consequently, the Model Cities Education Committee seeks 
the flat sum of $250,000 to design, organize, establish | 
and revise major curriculum development projects in 7th | 
grade, llth grade, and senior American History, Civics 

and problems-of-democracy courses. This money would Go 

for covering national conferences ¢£ political scientists, | 
community groups and educations; to discuss needs and | 
guidelines; for commissioning major =nd special models 

to solve these problems; for underwriting small but 
creative experimental projects to test the validity and — 
effects of different materials, content, and approaches 
to in-school learning about the American style and system. 
Full and national implementation will require different 
and significantly more massive support. 


2. Model Cities should provide locations, equipment, 
materials, and staff for these seminars. Locations should) 
be convenient by walking to participate; seminar leaders 
should be appropriate personnel including doctoral canrdi- 
dates and faculty of greater Boston's institutions of 
higher learning. Model Cities will pay them, furnish 
meeting places with equipment and supply participants 
with supplies and instructional materials. The objective | 
should be to have a series in every school district. 

; 
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3. The subjects of these seminars should include 
curriculum development, pupil placement, staff assignment, 
tests, and measurements, building maintenance and school 
finance. 


4. Each seminar should draw on operating experience from 
its local school, translated into educational data, as the 
raw material for seminar work and homework. 


5. Successful participation in these seminars should 
receive academic credit from the Model Cities Community 
College. 


The last apparent direct consequence of the work of the 
Decentralization Task Force--and clearly one of the Transi- 
tional Planning Group--is that of developing the entire 

range of manpower required to implement the plans and operate 
the system. That spectrum is virtually as broad as that 
produced by the most imaginative institutions of higher 
education. The Model Cities program anticipates organization 
of that entire array of institutions. Consequently, the 
Model Decentralized System will act as an exacting but eager 
and accessible employer of the graduates of that system 
rather from a direct producer of its own operating manpower. 
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COMMUNITY - SCHOOL - COMMUNICATION PROGRAM 


Statements of Needs 


The Education Committee for Model Cities in Sub-Area has ~ 
been meeting since early in the summer of 1968. The 
purpose of these meetings, and the committee itself, has 
been to study the educational needs of Sub-Areas 3 and 4 
and to plan programs to meet these needs. While time was 
short to meet the October 15th deadline; the committee has 
developed some program ideas to help to begin to improve 
the educational climate in this area. 


One of the major problems our committee encountered: in | 
developing the program plans, besides the short time available 
was the fact that almost all the work of the committee was | 
done by volunteers, which meant that they had to do the 
work in their spare time, thus limiting greatly the amount 
of work they could do. Further, because of the great amount | 
of work required to plan, organize, and either implement or | 
put in proposal form each of our ideas, we found that the 
members of our committee were having to spend almost all 
their free time working on committee work. All of this for 
no pay. In other words, the members of our Education Committ) 
were asked to do the work of community organizers, administra} 
tors of committees, educational experts, consultants, and 
proposal writers--all for no money. This is asking too much 
of anyone, and especially of people who are on or near the 
poverty level and whose time is especially valuable because 
much of their time is taken up with trying to make a decent 
living and run a family. 


We believe that when people are asked to do all that our 
committee members are they should be paid a reasonable 
and equitable fee for performing these functions. Further, | 
we believe that our committee members need professional 

advice and assistance at times throughout the year and that 
money should be available for the committee to hire qualified 
persons to provide this assistance. A brief listing of what) 
we believe we need follows: ) / ; 


1) The Chairman of the Education Committee should be 
paid a salary commensurate with the time he spends working 
on committee affairs and to cover transportation costs, etc. | 
Suggested salary: $5.00 per hour for 20 hours a week for j 
one year or $5200 per year. 


we 


2) The Secretary of the Education Committee should be paid 
for her time at the meetings where she takes notes and for 
the time it takes her to transcribe them and write up and 
mail out, etc., other materials for the committee. Suggested 
Salary: $3.00 per hour for 8 hours a week for one year, or 
$1248 per year. 


3) Since most of our committee meetings require those 
attending to offer advice and help formulate action plans 
and/or develop proposals, these people are actually serving 
as consultants, ultimately consultants to the Federal 
_government when proposals are submitted, and should therefore 
be paid for their work. Suggested payment: $5.00 per 
person per meeting, with 10 to 25 people per meeting with 

one meeting per week. Total $2600 to $6500. | 


4) As stated above, our activities this year have demonstrated 
quite clearly that our committee needs professional help 

at times throughout the year both in terms of advice and 
counseling, and for help in writing proposals. We therefore 
request that $5000 be made available for consultant help for 

the year. | 


5) Since we desire as much community participation as possi- 
ble in the work of our committee, and since both our ex- 
perience and various studies have demonstrated that in- 
volvement is low to very low in poverty areas, we believe 
very firmly that some way of motivating people is essential 
to increase community participation. To that end, our 
committee will devote some of its time to studying and 
discussing motivation in order to determine new and better 
ways of increasing community participation. At the same time, 
we firmly believe that community organizers, people living 

in the community, are needed to develop interest where 

apathy or lack of knowledge now exists. These organizers 
would have as their sole job the education of the community 
as to their role in the Education Committee with the ob- 
jective of getting them involved in the work of the Committee. 
We believe that two community people should be hired as 
community organizers to serve under the Committee Chairman 
with the Education Committee as a whole having final say 

as to their specific role. Suggested salary: 2 organizers 
at 20 hours a week for 52 weeks at $3500 per person, or 

$7000 total. 


The total sum of money needed is therefore between $21,048 
and $24,948. We believe that the total is large only in the 
sense of what it will buy. We are convinced that what we 
have requested is vitally essential. 


es 


At its regular meeting on September 24th, the Committee 
voted to make the following recomendations for pasa n° 
the Model Cities package: 


FT 


a We repeat our support for the Community Day Care Facility. 


nie We ask that planning funds be sought so that the community 
may be involved in the planning of the proposed conversion 

of the Theodore Roosevelt School to a Middle School, for the 
following reasons: 


a. the conversion provides an opportunity to plan facili- 
ties which would be available to the community after 
school hours, such as meeting rooms and adult education 
facilities; 


b, the community may want to recommend fixed equipment, | 
as for example teaching machines, a language laboratory, 
music facilities, etc. Each area may have different 
priorities for such special equipment, and residents of 
Area 1 want to express their priorities after a planning 
process; 


c. the conversion of the Roosevelt will have implications © 
for both the elementary schools which will feed into it 
and the high schools into which it will feed. Neighbor- 
hood children will be following a different track than 
heretofore. Planning funds are needed to rethink 

what opportunities for education we want them to have 
throughout their school years; 


d. the extra-classroom facilities in the Roosevelt - 
laboratories, etc. - should be adequate to serve not 
only children enrolled in the school but also children 
enrolled in non-public schools in the area. 


op We ask also that the Model Cities Administration in- 
form the Joint Task Force of the Boston School Committee and 
the State Board of Education that the new schools in Area 1 
should be included in the overall planning process for new 
schools in the Model Cities Area, 


4, We ask that planning funds be sought so that the 
community may be involved in the planning of the new 


elementary school proposed for Area 1, for reasons similar 
to those given above. 


a We ask that this planning be, to a significant extent, — 
under the control of residents of Area 1, and that, to make 
it possible for residents to devote the time which will be 


- 
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required, funds be available to repay residents on a per diem 
basis for their work. We ask, also, that our representatives 
on the Model Neighborhood Board be repaid for their time. 


Gi We support the concept of a School Board for our community, 


as outlined in the "tentative draft" of the School De- 
centralization Committee, 


Shilo We ask that immediate efforts be made to obtain Title 
I benefits for parochial school children in our area, in- 
cluding the sharing of specialits and of equipment. 


Reserve Funding for Programs to be Developed 


Rationale: There are approximately 18,000 Spanish-speaking 
residents of Massachusetts, of whom the great majority live 
in Boston, Of these, some 8,000, largely Puerto Rican, live 
in the South End, and the balance mostly within the Model 
Cities area. The Spanish-speaking within the Model Cities 
area live in a number of clusters, and do not form a cohesive 
community. They have not be successful in exerting major 
influence on any of the public institutions which serve 

them. 


Provision for the Spanish-speaking in local schools is highly 
inadequate. Some 600 children are in special programs under 
Title 1, but there is a general feeling that these programs 
are administered in a way sympathetic to the needs of the 
children. Teachers are likely not to speak any Spanish, 
which makes it impossible for them to work cooperatively 
with the parents, nor do many of them have any special 
training or sympathy with Spanish culture and mores. They 
tend to complain that the children are "uneducable" because 
of their backgrounds. 


One teacher, for example, commented, "You know, of course, 
that most children in Puerto Rico just run around and don't 
go to school, so it's no wonder that we can't do anything 


with them here." 


Many Spanish-speaking parents, aware that a number of new 
school buildings are planned intheir neighborhoods, are 
concerned that programs be planned for these schools which 
will offer their children - and themselves - the educational 
services which correspond to their needs. 
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Three community planning aides who are Spanish-speaking will 
bring into focus the concern of their communities about 
education. Planning will center primarily around two issues: 


Liga the inclusion, in the new schools planned for the area, 
of facilities for teaching English as a second language 
(such as language laboratories) and for cultural purposes; 
and 


Re recruiting and training teachers who will be sympathetic 
toward Spanish culture and mores and toward the needs of 
Spanish-speaking children. 


The planning will involve gathering date, involving parents 
and students in decision-making, and identifying potential 
teachers in the community. It will draw upon the services 
of specialists in inter-cultural education. 


The planning will be closely related to the general community 
planning effort around new school facilities and local control 
of schools, and will assure that the Spanish-speaking are - 
fully represented in the entire process. The community plannin 
aides will be supervised by the director of community 

education for the Model Cities Neighborhood Board. 
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In the Model Cities area there are five Catholic parochial 
schools with a total enrollment of 2086 students, non-Catholic 
as well as Catholic. 


Area 1 - Our Lady of Lourdes 515 students ~ 
Area 2 - St. Francis de Sales y bay fs) 
Area 3 - St. Patrick's High School Sto 
St. Patrick's Grade School 739 
Emmanuel House Kindergarten ee 
Area 4 - St. John 2 4, 


Up to this time the public school community and Catholic 
school community have been quite divided. The cleavage 
reflects social and economic, as well as religious division. 
On a strictly educational level there has been virtually 

no cooperation even in regard for Title I and Title III 
federal programs. This, there has been, in no way, a broad 
community effort to study and meet the shared educational 
needs of the total community. 


The Model Cities program and current problems with regard 
to the Boston School system have focused on the need for 
community participation in the schools. For the most part 
the emphasis has been on the Boston public schools. We, 
members of the Association of Urban Sisters, supported by 
other members of the Catholic and non-Catholic communities, 
see, however, the intense need at this time for avenues 

to be opened for more community participation in Catholic 
schools, and, even more urgently, for more Catholic 
participation in public educational issues. Parents of 
children in parochial schools cannot be overlooked as a 
potentially positive force in the move to secure improved 
educational services. 


Because the Catholic schools have been very church-oriented 
and authoritarian in structure, extensive community partici- 
pation will not be easily brought about in some communities. 
Therefore, we purpose that a Catholic Sistee act as liaison 
between the Catholic schools and the Model Neighborhood 
Board. 


PROPOSAL: Sister-Liaison 
The work of the Sister will be: 


1. To set up communication between the Catholic school an d 
the total community, between the Catholic school and the 
non-Catholic school, between the Catholic community and 

the non-Catholic community by systematically utilizing already 
established channels of communities in school and parish and 
thus creating a climate of shared concern. 


| 
PROPOSED 12-MONTH BUDGET 


To 
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assist in the implementation of Model Cities programs 
facilitating exchange classes, exchange teachers, share 
facilitied, etc., and thus maximizing the resources 

of the neighborhood. ; 
acting as community organizer for the total community, 
with a special responsibility for the population of : 
parochial schools and parishes. This would include 
fostering parent participation in Model Cities progr ami 
forming students groups, etc. 


initiate new programs by: 
working with non-Catholic schools in developing a cur-— 
riculum geared to meet the needs in the specific | 
community; 
developing specific proposals and making recommenda tions 
to action groups such as the Urban Sisters for new ) 
programs and services which appear to be necessary a 
for effective educational service in the total ; 
community. ] 


Sister-liaison -- full time $6000 i 
Secretary (1/5 time) 1200 | 
Travel (to five locations) 1200 = i) 
Fees for Consultants ; 500 . 
Mailing 400 F 
Office Supplies 500 t 


Overhead: rental of office space, 
typewriter, mimeograph, tape 
recorder, copy machine 
Donated by Urban Sisters $1000 


Total $9800 
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RESERVE FUNDING FOR PROGRAMS TO BE DEVELOPED 


ak unity Learning Center 


The parents and community residents of sub areas 3 and 4 
in a series of public meetings expressed concern about the 
following educational matters: 


by 


improvement of the physical plant of schools in the 
two areas, construction of new facilities and addi- 
tional educational resources 


teacher case aids to act as liaison between the school 
and the home, to assist both teachers and parents 
help their children 


shared facilities and programs for both public and 
private school children and teachers 


revamping the curriculum and educational program in 
both public and parochial schools 


paid community workers in the schools and in the Model 
Cities program 


a coordinated program to include parents and teache rs 
of both the public and parochial schools in an effort 
to improve education in both and develop additional 
resources not now available in either. 


Representatives from areas 3 and 4 feel that these concerns 
can be met through the creation of Community Learning Centers 
in each area which would: 


s], 


provide a new and needed educational resource for 
the community where supplementary programs serving 
both public and parochial students could be run and 
educational innovations generated 


provide opportunity for greater public-parochial 
school cooperation in terms of shared facilities 
for students and staff and in the area of program 
development 


provide the community with the opportunity and responsi- 
bility for running an educational resource serving 

the entire sub area in which parents would set 

policies covering scheduling and instruction etc. 

and would hire staff such as curriculum and reading 
specialists etc. 


ag 


A governing board consisting of a) parents of both public and 
parochial students b) teachers in both the public and parochi 
schools would be the policy-setting body. - 


The Community Learning Center would serve both public and 

parochial schools by providing supplementary resources un- 
available in either and by taking students from both school 
systems during some part of the school day each week. It 

is expected that the Learning Center would provide programs 
in reading and programs for advanced students and slow- 7) 
learners, +) 


It is hoped that not only students but teachers could come 
to the Learning Center during the day (with their students) e. 
and participate in the program with the reading specialist ; 
or other instructors and community teachers hired by the 
Community Learning Center. Teachers would be able to 

benefit from specialized facilities, a curriculum resource } 
center and materials center and from interaction with teachers 
from other schools and parents and community residents. The 
Learning Center could also operate after school hours to offer 
additional services. 


The Community Learning Centers could be located in a variety 
of spaces from storefronts to renovated houses to church 

and existing community facilities. Thus, these centers 
could be exempted from the stringent restrictions of the 
Racial Imbalance Law which prohibit the building of new 
schools unless they are racially balanced. These centers 
would be funded under Model Cities Legislation but could 
attract other supplementary educational funds as well. | 
An additional feature is that they could be completed | 
rather quickly thus avoiding prolonged delay in the provision | 
of new educational facilities. The question of community 
control of schools is a difficult matter encountering con- 
siderable Opposition. Another benefit of these Community 
Learning Centers is that this issue would be resolved 
from the beginning even should the question of community . 
control of the public and parochial schools drag on for yea rs 
to come. It would of course provide training and experience ~ 
for parents in running their own schools. 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAM 


Statement of Background and Problem 


The community-school relationship in the Model Cities 
area is most poignantly characterized by its qualitative 
and quantitative lack of communication or exchange. In 
point of fact, there is no working relationship between 
a neighborhood school and its surrounding community. 

The sheer lack of information about general neighborhood 
school operations (administration, classroom teachers, 
procedures and curriculum, education and health special- 
ists, other ancillary personnel and program) coupled with 
the consistently negative quality of present school out- 
reach attempts cause parents and citizens to be frustra- 
ted, and increasingly more alienated. 


Statement of Goals 


The primary goals of this “ommunity-School Communicative 
Program are: 


1. to lessen parental alienation by removing barriers 
to qualitative and quantitative communications. 

2. to directly involve neighborhood citizens and 
parents in each of the 24 schools in the total 
school program and operations. 

3. to effect behavioral/procedural changes in school and 
community communications so that neighborhood life- 
styles, aspirations and needed skill development will 
be actualized in the school program, thereby creating 
compatible, congruent experiences for the child both 
at home or in school. 


Statement of Approach 


To realize the three primary goals as stated above, we 
propose that the City Demonstration Agency in conjunction 
with the Education Committee of the Model Neighborhood 
Board create an organization with the title: 
School-Community Communications Program. (S-CCP) The 
S-CCP will be responsible for the organization, training, 
implementing-and evaluation of programs to fulfill these 
three goals. 


The S-CCP will consist of a two-level staff: the Central 
-overall) Staff and the area-local staff. 
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The Central Staff will consist of five full-time profes- 
sionals and appropriate supportive (secretarial and cle- 
rical) personnel (See budget outline). The five profes- 
sional staff includes: the S-CCP project director and 

his administrative assistant; the director of neighborhood 
worker training and his assistant; and the coordinator of 
programs for Spanish-speaking resident. 


To administrate the organization, development, implementa- 
tion and evaluation of this entire program, the Central 
Staff will be primarily responsible for the following 
activities: 


1. administering the entire program; 

2. training neighborhood para-professionals as school- 
neighborhood workers; 

3. co-ordinating needed programs for Spanish-speaking 
people (parents and students); 

4. utilizing consultants, when deemed appropriate, as 
specialists or technical helpers; 

5. developing a total evaluation program; * 

6. meeting with area-local coordinators; and generally 
interacting with other appropriate Model Cities 
committees, organizations and area agencies. 


A responsibility of this evaluation team will be a 
comprehensive analysis and report to the project director 
and his central professional staff prior to the end of 

the first operational year so that valid budgetary changes 
and/or decisions can be made for the following year's pro- 
gram. 


The Local-Area Staff includes: professional community co- 
ordinators for each sub-area of the Boston MCA's; twenty- 
four community resident teams, each with three neighbor- 
hood school para-professionals located at each of the 
twenty-four schools spread throughout the six sub-areas. 
The general activities for a sub-area coordinator include 
direction, supervision and representation; specifically: 
1) acting as liaison between the Centrat professional 
staff and the neighborhood-school teams in his area; 2) 
meeting weekly with Central professional staff; 3) meeting 
twice-weekly with the total group of team leaders in his 
area and more often individually when necessary; 4) repre- 
senting the S-CCP at regular area meetings and 5) identi- 
fying needs and planning training programs for neighbor- 
hood team members. 


*The evaluation activities will be performed by a sensitive 
and knowledgeable team who will begin program operation and 


proceed with it as it develops. 
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The neighborhood-school workers will have one full-time 
and two half-time trained para-professionals from the 
local community. The full-time person will be responsible 
at the neighborhood school level for coordinating and 
communicating with his sub-area, community coordinator, 
and working with his fellow team members to engage in the 
foliowing activities: 1) facilitate joint teacher-parent 
programs; 2) organize parent-teacher-student Advisory 
Councils; 3) make regular contacts with all school fami- 
lies; 4) develop relationships with school personnel; 5) 
encourage and develop extra-curricular student activities 
with parent-teacher leadership; and 6) contribute to and 
distribute monthly area newsletter. 


Statement of Summary 


The intensive participation of trained neighborhood 
residents engaged in the above activities revolving around 
each school in the MCA will effect desired changes in be- 
havior, attitude and action among school personnel and 
community residents, withing the constraint of the present 
legal structure. The School-community Communications Pro- 
gram will break down the barriers to qualitative and 
quantitative interactions and bring the parents and 
neighborhood citizens together with local school personnel 
with vigor, trust and self-confidence. 


STAFFING PATTERN 
CENTRAL STAFF 


Project Director, Administrative Assistant, 
Director of Training, Assistant Diréctor of 


Training 
Area I Area II Area III Area IV 
Coordinator Coordinato Coordinato Coordinator 
Area V Area VI 
Coordinato Coordinator 


Neighborhood School 
Workers Teams 


Be On Mog, 


ay By. 


ADMINISTRATIVE: 


Telephone 

Postage 

Desks (60) ($120 each) 

Chairs (150) ($30 each) 

Tables (20) ($100 each) 
Typewriters (8) $485 each) 

File Cabinets (20) ($85 each) 
Spirit Duplicators (7) ($300 each) 


‘ Mimeograph Machine ? 


Wastebaskets (50) ($4 each) 
Addressograph ? 

Addressograph Plates ? 
Stationery 

Paper Supplies 

Dictaphones (10) ($300 each) 
Printing 

Repairs and Service on Equipment 
Misc. Supplies 


Program: 


Tape recorders (4) ($300 each) 
Movie Projector and Screen ? 
Slide Projector 

Black Boards (8) ($60 each) 
Conferences 

Misc. Supplies 


Total 


$8,400.00 
10,000.00 


7,200.00 
4,500.00 
2,000.00 
3,880.00 
1,700.00 
2,100.00 
450.00 
200.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
1,200.00 
1,500.00 
3,000.00 
1,500.00 
800.00 
1,500.00 


a e 


$1,200.00 


650.00 
250.00 
480.00 
5,000.00 
1,500.00 


| Mt bd 


$534,110.00 
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PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


Director $20,000.00 
Administrative Assistant 12,000.00 
Director of Training 17,000.00 
Training Associate 12,000.00 
Coordinator for Programs for Spanish 

speaking Persons 12,000.00 
6 Area Coordinators ($10,000 each) 60,000.00 
Consultants (250 consultant days at 25,000.00 
$100 per day) 

Evaluation Team (Social Dynamics, 7,500.00 


Boston, Mass.) 


$105,500.00 


Non=-Professional (and Paraprofessional Staff) 


24 Neighborhood School Workers $180,000.00 
($7,500 each) | 

48 Neighborhood School Workers 144,000.00 
(Half-Time) - $3,000 each per yr. 

7 Secretaries ($5,200 each) 36,400.00 

1 Clerk 4,800.00 


$365,200.00 


Travel: 
Local (10¢ per mile) $1,500.00 
Out of Town 2,500.00 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


The following plans of the Committee on Education will focus 
specifically on the educational needs of the mentally 
retarded which relate directly to the school system within 
the Model City Area. 


To develop a program for the education of the mentally retarded 
three stages are envisioned through the next two years: 


1. Study and mapping of all the facilities existing 
within the Model City Area, and the needs of the 
population identified as potential users of 
educational services for the mentally retarded. 


2. Planning and designing the type of program to be 
developed. 


3. Implementing the program for mental retardation 
in the school system. 


The study and mapping of the facilities for the retarded that 
exist within the Model City Area will be addressed to the 
public school system, the parochial schools, private centers 
and other units run by non-profit associations such as the 
Boston Association of Retarded Children. This study will be 
done by interviewing and visiting the different units and 
documenting findings in terms of physical facilities, teaching 
personnel and equipment available. This investigation of 
facilities will be undertaken by a team headed by an adminis- 
trator familiar with facilities needed for the education of 
mentally retarded and a group of aides recruited from the 
neighborhood in the Model City Area. 


The second part of the first stage will consist of the study 
of potential numbers of children needing the special 
retardation services of the educational system: those who 
have already been diagnosed as retarded and the approximate 
number of undiagnosed cases. Once diagnosed, an education 
campaign may be necessary to help parents realize the 
importance of appropriate and specific educational techniques 
for retarded children. 


The second stage of the program is envisioned as a planning» 
stage to consider the following questions: 


a. What is the gap between the supply of services for 
the retarded and the need for them? 


b. What must be added to existing programs to make Shem 
meet the needs of the community? 


c. What new developments in the field of education can 


be used in programs for the retarded in the Model 
City Area? 


d. What sort of education program will be required to 
facilitate parental understanding of retardation 
and create a willingness to participate in special 
programs? 


The third stage of the program is envisioned as the implementation 
of the educational services within a school and in coordination 
with public and private units. Emphasis will be placed on 
diagnosis of pre-school age children in order to distinguish 
between case of clinical retardation and cases of retarded 
development due to cultural deprivation, an unfortunately 

common. condition in the Model City Area. A network of 

nursery units with home outreach teams will be developed to 

work with these very young children. 


Parents will receive professional supportive help during this 
stage of child's life to ease conflicting emotional feelings 
about the mentally retarded child and to help them give 

their child a more stimulating environment. 


The child that has attended the nursery will go on to 
kindergarten, and may proceed to public or private school systems 
if his disabilities are moderate, or to a day-care unit if his 
disability is severe. In this day-care unit, the approach 
will be toward education and treatment by a multidisciplinary 
team of educators, psychologists and medical professionals. 

The child entering the school system will be enrolled in 
classes for special training, supervised by special educational 
professionals coordinated by one master teacher in the area 

and supported by a team of specialists. These specialists will 
include an industrial arts supervisor, a music supervisor, 

a physical education supervisor, and a speech supervisor. 

They will also have a group of consultants, special educations, 
and psychologists familiar with the problems of the school. 


As the child progresses from the elementary schools to the 
junior high schools and high schools the relationship 

between education and training will be developed so that he 
May enter into a vocational rehabilitation unit with special 
services for training the child to become self-supporting. 
This is done, for example, at the Barret School with a program 
entitled "Job Preparation" where children from the age of 16 
and 18 years old are receiving help from a counselor from the 
Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission. 


The cost of this program will be developed as data emerges based 
on concrete findings. These findings will be documented by 

a team which will investigate the existing facilities and the 
projected facility needs of the mentally retarded. This team 


will consist of the administrator-educator and a group of 
neighborhood aides. The cost of this team will be financed 
independently, or from funds already set up for the neigh- 
borhood aides, or may be included in the program of general 
investigation for planning in the Model City. A detailed 
breakdown of costs will be developed as part of planning and 
will be presented in the Model City Board in the future. 


The implementation of these ideas and those from other areas 
of planning will be coordinated with the planning of the 
Department of Mental Health as stated in the report of the 
Massachusetts Mental Health Retardation Planning Project 


for the next ten years, and the State Department of Education. 


SUMMARY 


Three levels of program planning have been developed for an 
approach to develop a program for education for the mentally 
retarded. It will consist of studying facilities and needs, 
planning, and implementation. The program will coordinate 

with public and private facilities for diagnosis, treatment, 
rehabilitation and vocational training. Guidelines derived 


from studies and planning of the State Department of Education 
and the State Department of Mental Health will be incorporated 
into a final proposal for facilities for the mentally retarded 


in Model City Area schools. 


EXAMPLES OF COMMUNITY EXPRESSION - A SHORT SUMMARY 


i. Areas 3 and 4 want paid staff, community consultants, and 
professional consultants to help plan programs to meet 
educational needs of community--about $24,000 for the two 
areas. 


2. Area 1 - supports NICE Day Care Facility, wants planning 
money for conversion of an existing school to a middle school, 
to include participation by parochial children in some of its 
programs, want to be include in Model City planning. Want 
planning funds for new elementary school, community control 
of planning, per diem reimbursement for residents who plan, 
Title I benefits for parochial children. 


3. Estimate around 8,000 Spanish-speaking children in Model 
City Area in a number of dispersed clusters. We want to 
include provision for teaching English as a second language 

in new schools, and to recruit and train competent, sympathetic 
teachers for Spanish-speaking children. 


4. There are 2500 children in private schools (mostly parochial) 
in the Neighborhood. Social economic, and religious division. 
The Urban Sisters want $9,800 to do community organization in 
parochial school, organizing parents, working on new curricula, 
and developing programs to share facilities with public schools. 


5. Areas 3 and 4 want to establish learning centers in each 
area to supplement public and parochial school programs 
(innovation) , foster public-parochial cooperation--facilities, 
students, and staff; provide opportunity and responsibility for 
the community in operating education. This would be an interim 
program, pending an acceptable Model Neighborhood School System. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE CHILD CARE PLAN FOR THE BOSTON MODEL 
CITIES AREA 


ae Introduction 
II. Goals for Comprehensive Child Care 
III. The Need for Child Care 
TV. Project Proposal 
A. Introduction 
B. Description of Services 
C. Training and Career Development 
D. Standards for Quality of the Program 
E. Space Requirements 
Ve Coordinated Community Child Care Planning 
VI. Industrial Participation 
Vii. Governing Body 
VII. Budget 
IX. Evaluation 


ce Funding 


XI. Advisory Committee 


COMPREHENSIVE CHILD CARE PROGRAM 


1 Introduction 


Programs providing care of children necessarily have 
many goals. I has been the position of the Model Cities 
Planning staff that unless a comprehensive approach is taken 
and an effort made to meet all the different kinds of needs 
which children have, then the project could not succeed. An 
unmet need, in other words, could cause the program to fail 
to achieve another goal, and the effort to seek it would be 
wasted. It was necessary to develop a program from many | 
different points of view. This will, it is hoped, eventually 
lead to a variety of services and options for families need- 
-ing child care. Child care takes many different forms: 
group care in a center, family day ‘care, hourly care, emer- 
gency residential care, night-time care, infant care, home- 
maker service, after-school programs for older children. 
These are all valuable options for one circumstance or another, 
provided all are focussed on the need of children for healthy 
physical, emotional, and intellectual development. 


II. Goals 


a To provide child care services through new centers 
and by referral service to any family in the Model Cities 
area that needs or desires such services, for any age 
child, at any time of the day or night. 


2. To sustain and reinforce family life. 
af To meet the basic needs of all children served, and 
to foster the unique abilities and meet individual needs — 


of each child: 


nian To provide rich educational and social experiences 
appropriate to the age level of the children served. | 


at To involve local residents in all phases of plann- 
ing, governing and operation of the program. 


6. To develop between the child and his family and. 
the community, responsible attitudes. toward each other. 


re To provide a mixed socio-economic and ethnic 


experience for all staff, parents and children in the 
program. 


8. TO provide training in all phases of child care 
at all academic levels from Jr. High to Graduate schools. 


2 
9. To create new jobs and new careers in child care. 


‘10. To coordinate all available local public and 
private resources related to the care of children. 


! ll. To develop industrial participation in offering 
| child care services. 


III. The Need for Child Care 


ee 


The need for comprehensive child care services can be 
documented in many ways. Most visibly, the national stati- 
stics on the number of working mothers are increasing steadily. 
A 1967 report from the Department of Labor (1) pointed out 
that in March 1966 there were 9.9 million working mothers 
with children under 18 years of age. This was the highest 
number ever recorded, more than six times the number in 
1940, and more than twice the number of working mothers in 
1950. Two out of five mothers in the labor force in March 
1966, (39%) had children under 6 years of age. This number 
is expected to increase draiatically. 


Although more opportunities are available to women, most 
mothers work because of economic necessity either to raise 
the family income above poverty level or in order that the 
family income might approach closer to the standards of 4 
modest adequacy, (about $7,000.00 per year for a family of 4). 


A study of the use of unlicensed family day care in New 
York 3 reported that working mothers who said they worked be- 
cause they wanted to or had to, as opposed to the majority 
'who said they had to work, most were motivated by the finan- 
cial need to stay off relief, to supplement their husband's 
income, or to have a higher income. It was est-blished tha 
if the mothers in this group didn't work, only three out of 
ten families would actually be able to maintain an adequate 
standard of living. The Labor Department reports that . 
economic need is the primary reason why mothers with small 
children-work. This is expecially true of non-white mothers. 
Many working mothers are the sole support of their families. 


The children of working mothers number in the millions. 
In March, 1965, the Children's Bureau,of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, estimated that there 
were 17 million children under the age of 18 whose mothers 
worked. Of this number, 4.5 million whildren were under 6 
years of age, (2.0 million under 3 years, 2.5 million 3 years 
to 5 years) and 6.4 million children between 6 and 12. 


How does a working mother provide good care for her 
children while she works? What alternatives does she, and 
do her children have? 


&. 


Because of the gross lack of child care facilities across 
the nation, this problem is becoming a burden. 


Paradoxically while the numbers of working mothers and > 
their children are increasing rapidly, the number of licen- 
sed child care facilities is growing at a snail's pace. We 
have fewer facilities now than we did after World War II. 

In July 1945, approximately 1,600,000 children of working 
mothers under six were receiving care in nurseries and day 
care centers financed by Federal funds. Yet, in 1964, there 
were 4 million similar children of working mothers, and 
facilities for only one sixth the number of children cared 


for in July 1945. Today there are 11 million children 
under 12, but fewer than one half a million places in 
licensed day care centers across the country. Ina . 


Labor Department breakdown on day care arrangement made b 
working mothers in 1964, only 2% of 12.3 million children 
under 14 were cared for in licensed group care facilities. 


An investigation of family day care in New York found 
that although group care in a center was preferred, family 
day care was the only choice available to 60% of working 
mothers in the sample. Group care in a center was not 
available to them because, (1) no resource existed to serve 
their children who were either too young or too old, 42%, 
(2) mothers said no day care centers existed in their 
neighborhoods or their waiting lists were enormous if ther 
were centers, 49%,,(3) some said they could not pay the 
required fees, 9%.° These statistics suggest that there is 
a need for more child care services of a more comprehensive 
nature, including infant care and care for elementary 
school children. Services also need to be expanded to reach 
all segments of the population which means services must be 
available at low costs to families. 


The implications of this gross lack of licensed child 
care facilities is significant to children and their parents. 
The Labor Department reports that too many children of work- 
ing mothers lack good child care services. Forty-six per- 
cent of the children whose mothers worked more than 27 weeks 
in 1964 were cared for at home by father, brether, sister, 
relative, or hired baby-sitter, 28% mother looked after 
while she worked or she worked only during school hours, | 
18% were cared for away from home, only 2% were cared for 
in group care centers, and 8% looked after themselves. 

The Bureau of the Census says that 5 out of 46 children who 
receive at home care, are cared for by a Sibling under 16. 
The 8% look after themselves, represent more than a million 
children. For most of the children cared for outside of 
their home, unlicensed and unsupervised family day care is 
the typical arrangement. In this situation a day care 


mother takes care of other children in her home while their 
Parents work. ; 
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The problem with family day care is that most homes do not 
meet the requirements to be licensed or there are no stan- 
dards for licensing facilities for certain groups, speci- 
fically for children under three. Without standards and 
without supervision there are no safeguards insuring that 
these millions of children are receiving adequate far less 
good care. Society in many ways is failing to meet its 
obligation to these children and their parents. 


Magnitude and scope of family day care in New York 
reports that of the mothers sampled who initially preferred 
family day care, 44%, only one-half of this group still 
preferred family day care after experience with it. 

Among their reasons for dissatisfaction with this kind of 
care were: lack of reliability, poor supervision of child- 
ren, lack of activity, improper atmosphere and poor con- 
ditions in the day care home. In actuallity the researchers 
found that most of the day care homes would not meet the 
standards for licensing. We can assume that the youngsters 
in this-situation are having a wide variety of experiences, 
many damaging and deadening. 


For a variety of reasons, children cared for in their 
own homes by a relative or a hired caretaker, may not be 
receiving good care. Fathers, sisters, brothers, maids, 
may not have the time to adequately supervise young child- 
ren and to keep house. Illness, appointments, emergencies, 
Scmemeeeesvities, lack of skill and training, lack of 
appropriate materials and space may lessen the chances that 
these children are receiving care that provides for their 
optimum development and which meets their individual needs. 
"600,000 infants cared for by older sisters and brothers 
under 16 seldom get a health balance of sunlight, play, 
rest and learning opportunities." 


The need for child-care services can be seen from . 
another perspective. Perhaps comprehensive services could 
make a significant difference to families on welfare. | 
Although national’ prosperity is increasing, the number of 
families on welfare continues to rise. In 1940, 865,300 
children receiving A.D.Cc., in 1950 1.63 million, in 1966, 
3.3 million children and 1.1 million mothers on welfare. 
Of great importance in light of these statistics is a 
report from the Advisory Council of Public Welfare which 
estimates that of the mothers receiving AFDC payments, 
between 200,000 and 300,000 might become self-sufficient, 
removing 600,000 to 900,000 children from poverty. alr 
appropriate training can be provided and if suitable care 
is available for their children." A 1967 amendment to the 
Social Security Act requires that child care is a service 
provided for welfare mothers in job training programs. 
Comprehensive child care services could enable these 
mothers to work to raise their standard of living. 
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Another statistic on poverty suggests the possible 
contribution of child care services. 71% of all poor 
families have 4 or more children while the national average 
is 1.35 children per family. Perhaps the children them- 
selves are contributing to the families poverty. A Children's 
Center might provide that 4th, 5th, or 6th child with the 
care and individual attention that his mother is unable to 
provide herself. In so doing, child care services could 
prevent family breakdown, especially cases where such child- 
ren as those described above are placed in foster homes. 


From the point of view of early childhood education, 
child care services could benefit all children. There is 
an increasing consensus on the importance of early child-- 
hood development and education in the child's future success 
in school and in life. Statistics show that one's education 
level is related to employment level. "Today's unemployable 
young man is the twelve year old who had no playground or 
adult leader in his crowded city street. He is the same 
young child whose mother had to leave him in inadequate 
custodial care while she went out to work. He is the same 
toddler whose growing curiosity and need to explore and 
assert himself had to be discouraged for his own safety and 
the comfort of others in a crowded city apartment... It 
seems reasonable to expect these children to have difficulty 
in learning when they enter school and difficulty in earning 
when they are adults." 


The Massachusetts Mental Retardation Planning Project ~ 
completed in December 1966 pointed out that "the heavy 
prevalence of mild retardation in certain deprived popula- 
tion groups suggests that adverse social and economic factors 
may play a major causitive role." An enriched child care 
program could substantially alleviate environmental condi- 
tions ‘contributine “to retardation. 


Thinking in terms of developing human resources, 
giving every child the opportunity to develop to his full 
potential and a chance at a successful life, child care 
services become tremendously important for all children who 
need them, regardless of whether mothers work or not or 
families are poor or not. 


There is a dearth of statistics on the need for day 
care in the Model City area and in Boston. We-+can assume, | 
however, that the national statistics pointing out the need 
are reflected and magnified in the Model Neighborhood because 
of its concentration of urban problems. Its characteristics; 
high unemployment rates, 1/4 of the AFCD cases for Boston, 
high incidence of one-parent families, mothers who have to 
work to supplement the family income or support their families 


Bove eCuees and achievement, poor health service, substandard 
ousing and overcrowding make child care an inherent problem. 
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Child care service was chosen as a top priority of the 
Model Neighborhood in setting up its milestones and was 
also selected as an area to be included in the initial 
planning period. 


| According to the 1960 census, there were approximately 
8,600 children under 6 years of age and 8,000 children from 

6 to 12 in the Boston Model City area. For more than 16,000 

children in the Model City area under 12, today there are 

10 day care centers in the area and 18 in neighboring areas. 

These facilities serve approximately 700 Model City children, 

only 300 of these children. for a full day. 


1960 Census Breakdown for Children under 12, by Model City 
sub-area, including Day Care Centers in each area and the 
number of Children served. 


licensed Children 

O-6yrs. mor lLeyvrs. centers served 
Area 1 816 718 2 67 
Area 2 803 738 3 110 
Area 3 1795 Same a7 47 2 140 
Area 4 AUR 1614 0 0 
Brea 5 2094 1963 2 115 
Area 6 1139 1100 1 40 


A questionnaire circulated to these centers early in 
1968 revealed that all the centers have waiting lists. Most 
centers indicated large percentages of the children served 
had working mothers, were on welfare, or had only one parent. 


There are no statistics on the numbers of unlicensed 
child care facilities in the area or on the number of 
children cared for in these places. We can only assume. that 
some arrangements have been made when possible, for those in 
need of care, i.e., children of working mothers, but for 
Many no arrangements are made at all. 


Local “Neighborhood Employment Centers serving the Model 
City area report that the lack of day care facilities isa 
problem for working mothers and mothers being “rained for 
positions. The Jamaica Plain NEC reported that one half of 
the people served were women and of these about one-third 
took or looked for part-time jobs because of lack of day 
care for their children. Also many women seek night-time 
employment for the same reasons. The Dorchester NEC reported 
‘on February 1968, that 275 women since May 1967 could only 
accept part-time jobs because of the lack of day care faci- 
lities. Also mentioned as a top priority was increased day 
care for elementary school children. Beverly Franklin from 
Associated Day Care Services of Boston also stressed the 
need for after-school care. 
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Reports from the local NYC point to the need sor day care. 
A member of their counseling staff reported that most of 
the children of the women training were between “% and 3 
years of age and that day care is a tremendous problem. 
Counselors spend a great deal of time trying to locaté 
babysitters. Lack of child care facilities is a major reason 
for dropouts and also, hushands are relegated to babysitting. 


A 1967 study of, the intake of child welfare agencies in 
Metropolitan Boston concludes that "There are not enough 
group placement resources and there are not enough day care 
centers." On the prevention of child welfare problems, the 
report recommends, "Unless there is a substantial shift of 
resources to this end of the continuim, ,(prevention), the 
network will continue to be inundated with chronic long 
established problem situations that are very difficult to 
deal with. It is recommended that the network, (of child 
welfare services)...devote a substantial portion of its 
resources to designing, researching and demonstrating a 
program with a view to making it one of the networks regular 
functions. Such a program should include not only the deve- 
lopment of preventive activities focussed on individuals 
and on families, but also should be focussed on a high-risk 
neighborhood or community. 


There is concensus among parents, community leaders, 
and professional caregivers on the need to make available 
comprehensive infant, child, and adolescent care services, 
at a low cost, to more than the somewhat less than 1 per- 
cent of the children being served today. 


Fair Housing Inc., an agency serving the Roxbury area, 
reports the need for child care services from another pers- 
pective. Their interest in day care developed from working 
for better housing and working with the Boston Tenants 
Association. Sub-standard housing and over-crowded condi- 
tions make raising children a burden for mothers with large 
families or on welfare. Such mothers may not have time to 
take their younger children outside so in many cases these 
children are often kept cramped inside, unable to play 
freely and creatively until they are old enough to go out- 
Side alone. Because of the lack of adequate play, space ~ 
and materials inside and outside (Fair Housing mentions the 
Scarcity of supervised playgrounds in our area), children 
are forced to play in the streets or in hallways, many ~ 
times causing extensive damage to property. They suggest 
child care centers and supervised play areas attached to 
housing projects would benefit: children, families, other 
tenants and landlords. 


There are many indications on the national level and 
on the local that child care services are needed desperately 


and will benefit children, parents, families, communities, 
the nation. 
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Evidence is incomplete, however, and the case for day care 
will not be proven until we have a pilot comprehensive pro- 
gram with a formal research and evaluation component built 
in. For example, there is much evidence to suggest that 
work with children from deprived homes during their pre- 
school years, is one of the most promising ways of combating 
mental retardation, school maladjustments, dropouts, delin- 
quency and_other problems that arise:in the later years of 
childhood. 1? On the need for research, this report from a 
day care conference held in 1963 in Maryland, concludes: 
"We still need far more research, however, on the effects 
of day care, aS well as on many other facets of day care 
work ranging from the best types of facilities to the 
services offered and the techniques used. At what ages do 
children reap greatest benefits? What criteria can guide 
us in determining whether day care in a family or a center 
is best for a particular child? To what extend do other 
supportive services in the community reinforce the benefits 
from day care? What services to parents can best be pro- 
vided within the day care program? 


Too often those of us who have seen what day care 
means to children expect others simply to take our word for 
it. A public that has many claims upon its dollars has a 
right to expect more than vague assurances. They have a 
right to facts and figures based upon carefully controlled 
studies. As we mount this national drive to expand day care 
programs, we can succeed only if we build into these pro- 
grams research that will give us knowledge to strengthen 
and improve them also, and most importantly, evaluation 
measures designed to yield hard evidence of just what is 
being achieved. 
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Pee rojyect Proposal - 
A. Introduction 


A comprehensive program for the care of children in the 
Model Cities area must include all the types of arrange- 
ments that parents might choose for their children, of 
whatever age, at any time of the day or night. 


The National Committee on Day Care suggests that a good 
child care service for children should provide "...educa- 
tional experiences and guidance, health and social services 
as needed by the child and his family. It safeguards child- 
ren, helps parents to maintain the values of family life, 
prevents family break down. It benefits the community 
culturally and financially." 


In order to provide good child care services for the area, 
all facilities and programs providing child care services 
must be coordinated into an over-all plan which will in- 
clude family day care homes, group day care centers, 
nursery schools, homemaker services, recreation programs, 
and parent education programs. Provision must be made 
for infants, pre-schoolers and school age children. 


Coordination of different types of child care services is 
essential in today's large, complex city, for family pro-- 
blems and family work schedules do not always produce 

child care needs that will be solved by the day care center 
which has traditionally operated for a span of from 8 to 12 
hours between 6 AM and 6 PM, and generally serves children 
between the ages of 3 and 6 years. 


In such a center no care is provided for infants or child- 
ren over 6, thus making it necessary for some parents to 
make separate ‘arraxgements for the care of siblings. 
Furthermore, no care is provided any child before or after 
the hours the day care center is open. : 


‘Although foster homes and institutional residents do operate 
‘around the clock, and will take children of any age, they 
- both have serious drawbacks. Foster homes are generally 


considered appropriate for children needing long-time care, 
and where is is deemed advisable to make an emphatic sepa- 
ration between the parential home and the substitute ser- 
vice. Large institutions offering care have frequently 
become so overcrowded, and so impersonal that they are 
rarely viewed as an adequate solution to the problem of 
caring for normal children whose parents are either tempo-- 
rarily or permanently unable to bring them up. Neither 
small homes nor large institutions appear to offer adequate 
solutions to all child care needs. If we want to maintain 
family life for as many children as possible, we need child 
care services that are flexible as well as comprehensive. 
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A mother may need hospitalization for only a few weeks 
and be unable to arrange for adequate care for her child- 
ren while she is away. Night shifts are not uncommon for 
parents frem lower socio-economic backgrounds, but fre- 
quently employees are on these shifts for only a few _ 
weeks or months. Thus the child care need for a working 
mother may bary throughout the year. Some parents with 
emotional problems can be relieved of the burden of child 
care for a temporary, not necessarily a long, period of ~ 
time. Families facing eviction may need a place to leave 
their children while looking for new housing. There are 
uncommon, but by no means rare cases where a family 
provides acceptable care for most of the week, but there 
may be a serious breakdown on the weekend (such as in 
certain patterns of alcoholism). 


The examples cited above are but a few of the many eviden- 
ces of need for readily available child care services for 
all ages of children at all hours'‘of the day or night. 
They indicate a real need for neighborhood based day care- 
night care centers with highly flexible ways of schedul- 
ing service according to the unique requirements of the 
family and the occasion, and somehow to keep such centers 
small, homey and informal enough to preserve at least some 
of the advantages of the normative family household. 


In order to provide such a center and to meet the needs of 
all the families in the Model Cities area we propose to 
build a Children's Center that will be the hub of all child 
care programs needed to fill the gaps in the existing ser- 
vices. In addition, the Center will house the administra- 
tive offices for the variety of child care programs opera 
ted outside the Center building but directly related to it. 


Located in the Center will be an Intake Office for all 
child care programs directiy welated to the Center, and 

a Referral Office for all Child Care Services offered in 
the Model Cities area--Headstart, Private schools and 
Centers, day care programs in industries, hospitals, etc., 
.as well as to child care in the suburbs or other cities 
where parents from the Model Cities area are employed. 
Information will also be available to parents on where to 
seek help with any problem pertaining to family life--nut- 
rition, family counseling, family planning, etc. Thus, 
parents desiring care for their children, whether for an 
hour, a day, or a few months, on a regular or irregular 
basis, will be able to obtain guidance in their choles of 
an adequate plan for child care. 


Priority for families acai. child care will be based on 
need as defined in the Child Welfare League of America. 
Standards for Day Care Service listed below: - | 


Children whose mothers work 


Children whose father is the only parent in the 
home = 
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‘Children in families Heh illness or other problems 

Children living under poor housing condition 

Children with physical, mental, or emotional 
handicaps, whose parents--with some relief--can 
maintain family life for them 

Children whose mother is overburdened with a large 
family. 


Also located in the Center will be offices for coordinating 
training programs that would make it possible for all child 
care staff/in the area to progress up a career ladder. 
Courses at nearby colleges and universities leading to 
degrees as well as in-service, no credit courses would be 
developed and coordinated. New careers and jobs would be 
created by this child care program. (See section on Train- 
ing and Career Development.) 


B. Description of Services 


Following is a description of the services a Center 
such as this would provide, within the building itself, in 
satellite day care homes, cooperative nurseries and through 
extensive and imaginative intake and referral services. 
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Leiesvays Care (12 hour, day-time program) for 40 children, 
jagg@eeseooeseeh AM - 6 PM 


2. Nursery School (4 hour day-time program) for 20 children, 
ages 2-6 


These 60 children would be combined in 4 pre-school groups of 
15 children each. When the 5 half-day children leave directly 
following lunch, the children will be re-grouped into 3 groups 
averaging 13 children (fewer in the younger groups, more in 
the older groups) for the remainder of the day. Cutting 

down the class size for some of the long-day children must 
spend in Centers is desireable both from the standpoint of 
‘the children, and in making the best use of staff. From 

the children's point of view, there is a greater opportunity 
for small groups or individual activities in the afternoon. 
Staff can be used more efficiently under this arrangement--— 

2 full-time staff members can assist with the pre-school 
classes in the AM, and then conduct an after school program 

in the PM. 


3. Before-school - after-school care for 20 children, ages 
6-12 in two groups of 10 each. 


foe, Residential+care for 10 children. 
5. Night-time care for 5 children. 


6. Hourly care for 20 children at a time (By appointment 
only--except in case of emergency). 
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A permanent trained staff member would direct this program 
assisted by teenagers who are in training to do babysitting 
in area homes. 


7. Parent education and creative activities could be pro- 
vided in the Center workshop and in a special parent's 
room which would include a library and space for meeting 
and conferences. 


8. A workshop, and small gallery where creative productions 
made in the workshop may be displayed, will provide a Place 
when teachers, parents and children will have an opportunity 
to use many different kinds of materials and tools. Art 
materials, various crafts and woodworking opportunities, 
photography, electronics or whatever materials or skills 

for which the children and their families express an 
interest, will be available to children during the day, 

and to adults in the evening. Families can use the work- 
shop on weekends. A workshop director will be responsible 
for getting supplied, giving guidance in using the materials, 
where this is necessary, scheduling the use of the Center, 
and displaying works of art in the gallery. Families will 
be able to use tools for making useful items for their homes 
as well as making artistic productions primarily to satisfy 
the need to be creative. Teachers will be able to make 
things for their classrooms. Elderly citizens in the 
neighborhood may also use this workshop. 


9. The 12-14 Club - This room in the Center will be re- 
served for the exclusive use of.the Jr. High group - whose 
parents feel they should have a "checking in" place in the 
afternoon when no adult is at home. A counselor, (could 

be a college student) will be available to the youths, and 
will help them plan activities. Since this age group tends 
to resent supervision and certainly does not see themselves 
as needing "care" after school, every attempt will be made 
to make this "club" attractive to them, and to meet these 
individual needs. It is likely that only a few of the 20 
will see the club as a place to 'hang around' in every 
afternoon. Most of this group will have other group inte~ests, 
and those that do not will be encouraged to form them when 
this is advisable. Thus a girl may check in to the club for 
a Snack, every afternoon after than spend Monday as a volun- 
teer in the Nursery school, Tuesday and Wednesday in the 
nearby library working on-her homework, listen to records 

at the center on Thursday - and go outside for her guitar 
lesson on Friday. The counselor's job will be to know where 
she is, and that her afternoons and school vacation periods 
are spent in activities she and her parents feel are appro- 
priate. Group activities, trips, parties, games would be 
planned only when enough members of the group wanted them. 
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Programs Operated by the Children's Center but outside the 
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Center building ; 


b bse Outside the Children's Center, but under the same 
administration will be 20 family day care homes, providing 
service for 60 children ages 0-12 years. 


2s Three cooperative nursery schools will aslo be satel» 
lites of the Center, providing 3 hour nursery school pro- 
grams for 45 children whose mothers have time and inclina- 
tion to cooperate in this type of program. Generally a 
professional staff members is hired to teach 15 children, 
and 2 mothers of the children in the program serve as her 
assistants on a regular basis. Mothers also make up the 
Board that administers the program. 


3. Infant Care - A Demonstration Center, operated for 
group care of infants, proposed to begin with a cohort of 
approximately 20 children under one year of age, and each 
year thereafter, for 4 years add 20 such children carrying 
on the previous year's group, so that after 5 years of 
operation there would be a group facility for 100 children 
below school age. (This Demonstration will be funded se- 
parately. Proposal is attached.) 


4, Family Day Care Homes - Twenty homes in the area will 
provide day and/or night care for 60 children, ages 0-12 
who will benefit from being placed in a small group or 
family setting. 


5. Homemaker Service - Twenty homemakers will be available 
to help in homes in an emergency. Unlike the traditional 


- homemaker service, these homemakers will be available both 


day and night, when needed. (For further description of 
this service, see section on Training.) 


6. Baby-sitting in homes - 25 teenagers will be available 
for baby-sitting with children in homes in the area after 
school and during vacation periods. In order to be listed 

at the Center, these mother's helpers will be required to 
‘complete a short.course in the care of children whose parents 
are out of the home for hort periods. (See Section on 
Training.) 


Ts Summer and Vacation Camp - A Summer Camp should be 
operated in conjunction with the Center. Located within 

a 60-mile radius of the city, the camp should be available 
for overnight camping for school-age children, and day 
camp for younger children. Nature study programs can be 
offered year round during vacation periods. Families 

- could use the camp on weekends. ie | 
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8. Cultural and Recreational Program for Children in Child 
Care and their Parents - As part of the day care and resi- 


dential program, all varieties 
activities should be available 
their families. 


of cultural and recreational 
to school-age children and 


Music lessons, art lessons, dancing lessons, 


dramatic groups, ball teams, swimming teams, etc., should be 
provided by volunteers, other area organizations, and by the 


Center teachers who work with school agers. 


List of piano 


teachers, dramatic groups, etc., should be kept at the 
Center as a service to area families and their children. 
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‘Centers and Homes for Children with Special Needs who 


need Child Care - Wherever advisable children with physical. 


emotional, or mental handicaps 


will be included in Day Care 


Centers so these children can learn to live with "normal" 


children. 


However, whenever such children need special 
services, these will be developed. 


Centers for mentally 


retarded, physically handicapped and emotionally disturbed 
will be developed in needed, and mothers who provide care 


in their homes and who have an 
caring for such children, will 
for working with children with 


10. Centers outside the Model 
or in other cities —- Ideas anda 


interest and aptitude for 
receive special training 
handicaps. 


Cities area in the suburbs 
services will be exchanged. 


Model City area residents may work in areas where other 


child care services are availabe. 


Suburban mothers may 


come to work in the Model Cities area and use our centers. 


Joint staff training should :be 


possible. Parents groups 


might get together for recreation, conferences, or even 
community action regarding children; e.g., pressure groups 
» 


for more funds for day care. 
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Day Care Neighbors - (This is an experimental way of provi- 


ding social services. 


It is likely to be rriented toward 


the "normal" rather than: to family pathology, and can be 


provided by only one trained social worker. 


Question, how 


does this tie in with or conflict with neighborhood aides 
of anti-poverty agencies, health agencies, and the case 
aides of the Welfare Department, or other?) 


The Day Care Neighbor,.Service planned in the Model Cities 
program is adapted from a service developed by the Field 
Study of the Neighborhood Family Day Care System, a project 
‘in Portland, Oregon, supported by a Children's Bureau Grant. 


Fifteen part-time day care neighbors will be recruited by 
the two social workers at the same time that they are 


recruiting candidates for the homemaker training. 


Day 


Care Neighbors will be chosen because they reside in fifteen 


different small neighborhoods, 
centered women with 


in helping others. 


a natural neighborliness 


and because they are home- 
j and interest 
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Such women already have a key role in the existing social 
System, although the role has suffered some loss of self- 
conficence due to the increasing emphasis on professiona- 
lization in the social services: Neighbors become hesitant 
to offer their help, aware as they are of their own failings 
and lack of professional competence. The Day Care Neighbor 
concept allow neighbors to fill a helping role in a natural 
way, based in their home and neighborhood, with greater 
sense of confidence, rather than becoming professionalized 
and agency based. 


The job of a Day Care Neighbor includes the following: 


To provide accurate information about existing day care 
Operations in the neighborhood. Informal, living-room 
care is thought to be widespread, and little information 
about it exists except for the Portland study, and the 
study by Milton Willner in New York City. 


To bring services to existing day care operations to en- 
rich the quality of their service. Givers of service can 
participate in some of the training opportunities offered 
by the Center, once they are known. The Day Care Neighbors 
themselves as they absorb more and more of the Center's 
program will be a resource for other givers of service, 
in a neighborly, unthreatening way. 


To provide information to those who want to set up family 
day care services as to what is required and what help is 
available. The Day Care Neighbors can recruit new day 

_ care mothers into the Family Day Care program operating 
~Outworythe Center. 


To provide information to mothers seeking day care as to 
what their options are: family day care in the neighbor- 
hood, group care at the Center or other accessible group 
centers near where they live or near where they work. 


To be aware of, to counsel, or to refer families in which 
severe problems arise. Usually some referral to a profes- 
sional will be needed in cases in which a family has such 
severe problems that day care is less desirable as a solu- 
tion than foster care would be. In other cases, early 
professional service may prevent serious personal or family 
deterioration. The Day Caré Neighbors will be trained to 
refer such cases to approyriate agencies, and to follow up 
and provide help when appropriate. 


The Center will use these part-time, home-centered workers 
as a referral service, referring givers and users of ser- 
‘vice to one another, referring potential applicants for 
training to the Center, referring people in need of social 
or.medical help to the appropriate agency. When in dount 
about community resources, the Day Care. Neighbor can get 
information from the social workers at.the.Center. 
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Training - Day Care Neighbors are not expected to be trained 
to become something else. Instead they are supported to 
have confidence in their ability to fill a role which al- 
ready exists, and which they have the personal qualities 

to fill. The social workers' task in orienting these 
Neighbors to their work will be to define the role, give 

it status, and give support as the women attempt to fill 

it. The Neighbors are treated as colleagues of the social 
worker, with specialized knowledge of the neighborhood 
which puts them into a consultative position with the 

social workers, mutually sharing their special knowledge. 
For this reason clients in need of social service are not - 
referred to the social workers at the Center, but the social 
workers help the Day Care Neighbor to make the referral to 
the appropriate agency. 


During the initial orientation period, consultation will be 
provided fairly frequently at the Center. The Neighbors 
will need help in learning what their duties are to be, 

and what their relation to the Center will be. Since these 
women are home-centered, and may have children of their own, 
they will not be expected to attend numerous lengthy meet— 
ings. As soon as they have confidence in their role, they 
operate out of their homes, with telephone contact with the 
social worker, and a newsletter to keep in touch with what 
other Day Care Neighbors are doing. They will then meet 
once a month with the social worker, alone, to takk over all 
the contacts made. . 


According to the Portland model, one social worker can offer 
- consultation to 15 day care neighbors. They, in turn, pro- 
vide service to people who who are not necessarily reached 
by a social service agency--people in the neighborhood 
school, in church, in local politics, on the street, in 
social organizations. Day Care Neighbors have an effect on 
parents, their children, on day care givers, and their child- 
ren, and all the network of family relationships involved. 
It is estimated that each day care neighbor reaches between 
20 and 50 users and givers of service, each of which has 
between 1 and 5 children. In other words, one social worker 
can reach at least 600 families. 


The social workers of the Center who will supervise both 

the homemaker service and the Day Care Neighbors, will pro- 
vide a necessary link in the communication system at the 
professional and agency level. In this way, the Center will 
be able to provide social services in a natural way to a 
large number of residents of the Model Cities area. _ 


Services offered to the Center 
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1. Health Services - All health services, both physical and 
mental, will be provided by the family health centers. 


(See their proposal.) 
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2. Educational Television - Television should be used for 
both educational and recreational purposes for children, 
parents and teachers. Appropriate portions of the new 
national program-Children's Workshop--for children will be 
used in both Centers and homes. Programs of local interest 
for children will be developed by the Center staff. The New 
Urban League of Boston has explored this possibility with 
Channel 2, and has proposed developing a TV studio in the 
area that will provide educational programs for children and 
training in child care for teachers. Their proposal states, 
"what is needed...is programming close to the community +}. 
_Which can supplement the national broadcasting with local . 
information on trips, recreational facilities and community 
Services, and work also as a direct part, and in close co- 
ordination with the local training program. This community 
program also permits participation between program and 
viewer, and finally development of community skills and 
talent for such programming." (Proposal for Development of 
a Child Care Program and Community Television Service" 
mimeo-Boston Urban League). 


This, long-range project will be considered at a later date. 
During the first year of Center operation existing TV pro- 
grams, both educational and recreational will be used, 
reactions of children to these programs carefully observed, 
and such observation used as a basis for TV programs that 
will be developed in the future. 


Gye training and Career Development 


It is relatively easy to achieve excellent results from a 
demonstration center well staffed with selected highly 
trained pergonnel. However, when this model is replicated 
on a large scale, professional people would become very 
scarce. Here in Massachusetts, the shortage of profes~ 
sionals will become a problem as the probably expansion of 
child care services arising from the Social Security Amend- 
ments coincides with a state mandated expansion of kinder- 
garten programs. 


It will become increasingly important to make fullest use 
of each professional in the program. It will be equally 
important to develop new ways of attracting and training 
people to work in the field of child care. 


The training program planned for the Model Cities demonstra- 
tion child care program will need a relationship with an 
“academic institution, and a mutual development of in-ser- 
vice training and classroom courses which will have as 
options both two-year and four-year academic credit. Plans 
are being developed for a Community College in the Model 
Cities area which, when it is established, will be the ideal 
institution to work with the Center, both because of loca- 
tion, programs offered, and underlying philosophy. It will 
be several years, however, before this college is.in opera- 


tion. In the meanwhile, the Center will develop an interim 
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relationship with some college or university. 


An analysis of the various tasks of the professionally 
trained people will be made, and those tasks which do not. 
need professional training will be differentiated from 
those which do. Bank Street College has worked out such 
an:analysis for the State of New Jersey. The Model Cities 
program in Boston will make use of, and build on, what is 
being learned in New Jersey. ‘ 


A pre-service training program of 6 months will be esta- 
blished, to begin in January of 1969. Participants will 
' be the Director of the Center, a Career Counselor (the 
training director) the Head Teacher of the nursery school 
program, the head of the Infant care program, heads of 
the cooperative schools, and other professional staff. 
These professionals will need both pre-service and in- 
service training. Emphasis will be on how to organize 
their time to make most effective use of their profes- 
sional skills; how to work with, stimulate, and best use 
the talents of neighborhood people who are just beginn- 
ing their careers; how to relate their professionals 
specialization to the conceptual frameworks of other dis- 
ciplines to develop a comprehensive, interdisciplinary 
program. 


They will become familiar, if they are not already, with 
the neighborhood in which they will work, the community 
resources on which it can draw, its people, their values 
and problems. They will be ‘prepared to meet the special 
needs of the handicapped, the exceptionally gifted, the 
educationally disadvantaged, and foreign-speaking child- 
ren. They will learn the history, customs, values, and 
cultural characteristics of the families who will be 
using the service. 


These key personnel, with the help of the academic con- 
sultants, will make use of the Bank Street approach, the 
experience of other programs, and their own discussion 

of the goals of the program to be established, the needs 
of the community, the work to be done, in planning for a 
staffing pattern and a program for alternative career 
options within the Model Cities Child Care program. The 
development of the plan for dividing the work to be done 
among the various professional and sub-professional workers 
is likely to result in a more solid program if the plan is 
made by key staff in conjunction with sub-professional and 
Client representatives. (See S.A. Fine, "Guidelines for 
the Design of New Careers," August’ 1967, New Careers Deve- 
lopment Center, New York University.) 


In selecting professional staff, the Model Cities program 
will not limit itself to those trained in schools of edu- 
cation. Child care programs cut across.so many fields of 
Specilization that to approach them from any one discipline 
1s probably to be over-specialized. 
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The prsgram needs people whose approach to children, parents 
and staff is as broadly inter-disciplinary as possible. 

Such people may be found in any of the fields which hkve 

an interest in human growth and development, such as 

_ sociology, psychology, cultural anthropology, many 
specializations within the medical field, economists, 
liberal arts, and education. Important advances in learn- 
ing are often made when a person relates a new set of 
experiences and concepts he brings from another field. 


During this pre-service training period, a career develop- 
_ ment curriculum will be worked out for the neighborhood 
people who will be employed in the program. It is planned 
that the Center will provide opportunities for employment 
for many who lack formal education, but who have personal 
characteristics which will enable them to work successfully 
with children, and to relate well to the parents of the 
children. Most of the people seeking training will probably 
be women, but men trainees will be encouraged to enter the 
field, because they can make an important contribution to 
the children's development, Thought will be given to dis- 
tinguishing between male and female roles in the program. 


The training program for community people will begin with 
a two-week orientation period, but from that point on, 

the emphasis will be strongly on in-service training 
rather than pre-service training. There are several rea- 
sons for heavy-reliance on in-service training. First, 
there’ is an immediate need for staff development, which 
will be better met without the delay of a long pre-service 
. period. Second, being hired and put to work at once lends 
eee veto the training situation in the eyes of the 
trainees, leading to better motivation. Third, it will 
automatically weed out those who are not able to work or 
who are not interested in filling these positions after a 
training period. And most important, the training will be 
much more effective and relevant if there are real children 
and concrete situations on which to focus. ; 


This is not to say that the trainees are expected to "pick 
up" knowledge about children through working in the pro- 
gram, nor does it mean that the trainees can be full-time 
aides during an informal training period without time set 
aside for structured learning. There will need, to be solid 
emphasis on a structured training course in the program, 
with a part of each day set aside for bringing out parti- 
cular aspects of the program. The training will be struc- 
tured, but the technigues used in training will be those °. 
more informal methods which have been found most success~ 
ful with persons who have had no previous training: dis- 
cussion of particular incidents which are fresh in every- 
one's mind, to bring out particular points about }uman_ 
behavior and development; film; tape; games; role playing; 
and later, some reading. Trainees will:also visit other 
centers and other related services, with instruction in 
what to look for. They will study care of children in 
their own homes by families. 
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Through all these experiences, the focus will be on 
concrete aspects of the program; only in later stages 

of the training will the philosophy behind the Progea a 
begin to be abstracted. 


Trainees will learn material in the following areas: 
Childhood development from infance through school age. 

It will be important for all workers to know something of 
what the child has been and what he will become. Such 
training, which is not over-specialized for an age group 
will allow for flexibility in hiring, and will better 
enable a trainee to use his training as a basis for seek--" 
ing employment elsewhere. 


As the trainees work with different age groups, their 
effectiveness can be evaluated, as a help in deciding 
where to place them in the program. 


Besides child development, other areas which will be 
studied will be curriculum materials, parent relations, 
schocl and community relations, health and safety infor-. 
mation and techniques; basic information about nutri- 
tion, family life; use of office equipment; learning 
theory; fundamental of emotional health. Some basic 
education for trainees will be offered, and a high 

school equivalency program will be an option. Much 
emphasis will be placed on personal opportunities for 

the trainees. Their own widened response to art, for 
example, through visits to museums, or to music through 
attending concerts, will contribute to their ability to 
develop these responses in children. A goal of the pro- 
gram will be developing an ease and comfort in using 

such community resources as a library. Since the trainees 
will be of differing ages, sexes and degree of educational 
and other experiences, an essential aspect of the training 
program will be individual counseling. 


Among other materials already developed in other programs, 
Headstart training materials will be used. A central 

goal will be the development of a real commitment on the 
part of all trainees that play, interaction, conversa- 
tion, reading, adult response and stimulation, are all 

at least as important as good food and safe care. 


Since some of the children in the Model Cities program are 
likely to be poor, and others to have mothers who are-not 
- available to them for much of the day because of employ- 
ment, they are expecially in need of a high quality prog- 
ram. A major emphasis will be placed on developing the 
necessary commitment among all staff and trainees which 
will les” them to want to develop skills in working with 
Children. It is essential that they understand the im- 
portance of their work. Applicants who are judged. un- 
likely to develop such understanding will be helped to 
find training in other types of work. 


The Mead oe tee Will be under the direction of the Career 
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This important staff member will need good knowledge 
Tieeneeleld, and will.also need counseling skills and 
awareness of the changing spectrum of community oppor 
tunities for personal growth. This person is the link 
between the trainee and the academic ladder, both two 
year and four year programs which exist in relation to 
this particular program, and other academic opportuni= 
ties which exist in the area. The career counselor will 
have knowledge of other job training and educational | 
opportunities outside the field of child care, as for 
example in industry, for mothers who are seeking the use 
the opportunity provided by the child care program to 
pursue various careers. The Career Counselor will keep 
in close touch with academic programs in the urban area, 
with programs in industry, and in government. Such in- 
formation can be obtained from the Department of Labor, 
from the New Careers Newsletter, attending conferences, 
and close touch and referrals to employment programs in 
the Model Cities program. 


Ideally, it should take about two years to train a per- 
son for successful work in the field of child care; and 
in fact, training will continue for two years. The 
initial six months period, however, will be designated 
-as the "training period," and during this time a person. 
employed at the center will be designated a "Trainee," 
with a pay rate of $4,000. yearly ($2.00 an hour). 


At the end of this “training period," although training 
will continue, the trainee will be qualified to be hired 
in the Center,- or other similar programs as a Teacher 
‘Assistant, either in the Center or one of its satellite 
cooperative schools, a Health Aide, either in the Center, 
one of the cooperative schools, or in the Family Day Care 
Program. 


A Family Day Care Mother (See description of Training pro- 
gram.); An infant care assistant; A homemaker, who can 
also be used in the Center or the cooperative schools 
interchangeably as an assistant, when not on duty ina 
home (See description of homemaker training.) 


The above position will all pay $4,500. per year ($2.25 
per hour for full-time workers. In addition to. the above 
opportunities, the training will be coordinated with other 
training programs so that there will be transferability 

to other programs. Community people are being trained 
for work in Health Centers, public schools, and other 
programs. 


After two years' successful experience in in-service 
training in these positions in the Center's program, it 
is expected that many of the individuals might have 
gained sufficient expertise through experience, staff 
meetings, outside conferences, institutes, and lectures, 
as well as the continuing training sessions, to take on 
further responsibilities. An assistant teacher could 
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also take responsibility for a group of infants, with the 
title "Infant Nurse." These positions will pay $5,000 per 
year with annual increments which would bring the salary 

in 2 years time up to $6,000, the salary usually offered in 
this part of Massachusetts for a starting public school 
teacher. (Or: These positions. will pay $5,750. per year, 
which is the minimum pay mandated by the Massachusetts 
Legislature for a starting public school teacher.) ; 


Family day care mothers, after a pre-service orientation, 
will be given in-service training while they are caring 
for children in their own homes. They will be given 
opportunity for continuing.learning through visits from 
the Director, Career Counselor and other staff, through 
meetings at the Center with other Day Care Mothers and 
professional staff to talk over particular situations; 
through films, speakers, and other educational programs. 
Provision will be made for substitutts to take over the 
program in the day care homes so that those providing 
this service will not be isolated in dead end’ jobs, and 
so that the children in their care will have the benefit 
of an enriched program. 


The children in family day care homes, and the family day 
care mothers's own children, can sometimes be brought to- 
gether with other family day care children, and with child- 
ren in group care for special occasions and trips. In the 
Same way, parents using the-family day care service will 
have an opportunity to join with other parents in parent 
education programs. 


After several years' experience, many family day care mothers 
may find this a regarding career. Such women remain home~ 
centered. Other women may want to more on to other oppor- 
tunities to use the talents they have developed and the 
experience they have gained in family day care. Such 
opportunities can be provided within the Center's demon- 
Stration program. They could take on positions in the 
nursery school program or the infant care program, if they 
prefer a change. Or they may become administrative assist- 
ants in the Family Day Care program, providing enrichment 
for other day care mothers. 


New careers opening up in the field of child care must 
be planned in such a way that they are not deadend jobs, 
One danger is that the assistants will be used for drudgery 
work which the professionals do no want to do, and thdt 
their duties will remain essentially those of a janitor or 
maid, with a better-sounding title and slightly better pay. 
Another danger is that the assistant will be trained for 
duties so specific to a particular program that he cannot 
use the training to secure employment in other programs. 
There must be an established relation between these new 
jobs and other new jobs. The Model Cities program will 
coordinate its training with that of the Task Force in the 
Department of Education which is planning training for 
auxillary bersonnel for the public schools for example. 
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There must also be a relation to jobs already established 
in the field. For this reason, attention must be given 

to creating bridges across the gap between the sub-profes- 
Sional and the professional, fot those who are gifted or 
motivated to want to cross it. The lack of such a bridge 
gives rise to situations which would be absurd if they were 
NOcycKLagic. 


Example: "George," a hospital orderly, had worked for many 
years in a hospital. His experiences and his outstanding 
personal insights gave him abilities which even the profes- 
sionals cannot match, and his advice was of value to doctors 
and nurses. Yet he is unable to advance out of a low-status 
job because of lack of formal academic requirements need to 
be evaluated in terms of what such an individual has learned 
and verbal abstraction only one style of expressing it. 

It would be absurd to require that the gifted experienced 
worker take formal courses in what he may already know 
better than the teacher. Such absurdities exist. On the 
other hand, he will clearly jave gaps in his knowledge 
which should be filled in. The Bridge must be built from 
the Side Of the learner, too. The Center's program, de- 
veloped in cooperation with some academic instituion, can 
encourage such people to take credit courses especially 
designed to make up for lacks in their learning. 


This kind of upgrading will require sound qualitative judg- 

ment. The Director of the Center and other professionals 

will be alert to encourage experienced sub-professionals 

to seek further opportunities for professional growth. 

The educational institution, out of its continuing associa- 

tion with the Center, will develop cooperatively with the 
Center, credit courses wiiich are realistic and designed to 

meet the special needs of the field and the people in it. 


The existence of a bridge between the new sub-professional 
roles and the already established professional roles may 
not be a bridge which great numbers will aspire to cross. 
Pyen so, it is essential that it exist to give meening to 
the other planned steps in the career ladder. 


Not every worker aspires to climb the vertical academic 
ladder which is so inviting to the academically oriented 
middle class. Exclusive stress on college sometimes leads 
to unnecessary frustration and guilt. Some are content to 
remain below the professional level, where they may function 
very effectively and find satisfaction in the work. For 
“such workers, good salary increments are well justified by 
their accumlated experience. 


The staffing needs of the satellite cooperative schools will 
be met in the same training program as the demonstration 
center. In-service training can begin in the cooperative 
centers as soon as they are able to accept childre; before 
that time, staff can be trained at the Center itself. 


It may well be that non-working mothers in the cooperative 
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Centers and in the Center itself may want to give time assist-~ 


ing the teacher in lieu of fees. . There is no b6tteeeauemue 
of parent education. Relaxed, informal training for such 
mothers can be provided at the cooperative centers by the 
teachers of the group in which their child is placed, and 
the pre-service training for professionals will give atten- 
tion to this type of parent. relationship. The goal will not 
be to professionalized the mother, nor to make her guilty 
whenever her response to her child differs”from the way 

a professional nursery school teacher operates. Rather, 
the teacher will try to broaden the mothers' uiderstanding 
of child development through experience with other children 
and support the mothers' confidence in their own contri- 
bution. 


Homemakers - The Center will train twenty homemakers. These 
homemakers will go into the homes during periods of severe 
medical or emotional family emergency, doing all those 
things which are normally done by a mother: child care, 
certain health tasks, care of the elderly, and home manage- 
ment. The homemaker's job is far more demanding than that 
of a domestic servant, and requires extensive training and 
continuing consultation and support by social workers in 
order that she be helpful in the myriad of family heaith 
and social problems which she will meet in the course of 
her work. For this reason, operating a homemaker service 
is much more complex than running an employment service. 
The person sending the homemaker into the home will need 

to match the particular strengths of the individual with 
the situation to be coped with. Two social workers will 

be needed to perate and supervise the continuing homemaker 
program, and they will also provide the training for the 
homemakers and will recruit the trainees. 


Selection of trainees will be especially important. Home- 
makers provide an essential human service which is vitally 
needed. The family recéiving the service regards it, often, 
as a lifeline for survival. Recognizing this, many women 
feel great personal satisfaction and status in their jobs 
as homemakers. Other women, however, may percieve this job 
as low-status domestic work, and will not be able to find 

_ rewards in it. If the program is to succeed, trainees 

must be selected who have or can develop pride in their 
competence in providing this important service. They must 
be able, after a training period, to meet criteria, such 


as those which have been established by family service, for 
success in homemaking. . 


The program will emphasize in-servie training almost from 
the beginning, with intensive supervision and support. 

This emphasis on in-service training seems to be especially 
important for homemakers. According to information gathered 
by Family Service Association, there are roughly fifty train- 
ing programs in the Boston area training homemakers, but 


almost no homemakers are entering service at the end of the 
training.. | 


; 
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Apparently women can be attracted by an easy going and 
well paying training program, even if they are later to 
prove either unable or unwilling to work as homemakers. 
Hiring the trainees at once, and putting them on the job 
after a limited orientation period, should make the train- 
ing more real, and should ensure that those who participate 


are those who remain interested in actually working as 
homemakers. , 


Training will consist first of extensive orientation in 
their relations with the Center, the extent of their re- 
sponsibilities, the responsibilities of their supervisors, 
how to work in the organization. After such orientation, 
homemakers will work in homes, with visits from supervisors 
and constant telephone communication. There will be dis- 
cussions of particular problems encountered, and some 
group sessions in mental health, home management, home 
nursing, and care of the elderly are planned. Child care 
will be taught through in-service work at the day care 
center, with all the age groups, and participation after- 
ward in the structured sessions designed for training 
teachers assistants. The training program recommended by 
the National Counsil for Homemaker Services will be a 
model for the more structured aspects of training. Family 
Service Association will be consulted. 


With this type of training, homemaker trainees will be 
qualified to work in homes providing homemaking, or to 
work as an assistant in the Center, interchangeably. 

Both flexibility and continuity would be the advantages 

of such a program, if many of the trainees have this dual 
ability to work in homes or in its subsidiary services. 
Homemaker service provided in this way will be especially 
heé.pful to those families who use the group day care 
offered by the Center. These children, confronted with 

a serious family emergency will be cared for by a person 
they may already be familiar with as a Center staff member, 
trained in child care practices consistent with those used 
-in his daily program at the Center. 


Homemaker service will also be offered to the entire Model 
Cities area. It is important that it be available at any 
time of the day or holidays. A child, facing a serious 
family family problem, should not be presented with further 
problems by being disrupted in the middle of the night. A 
homemaker will be available to go to the child's home, ~ 
maintaining some order and stability there is in the initial 
crisis. In a calm and orderly way, the homemaker can then 
bring the child into the group care available at the Center, 
and if it is necessary, help in the transition to the 
emergency residential care. 


(Note: Some of the above is more properly program thai 
training. The above description would be how to build in 
"our own" homemakers. The interchangeability with assist- 
ant teachers is somewhat unique, and has only been mentioned 
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as far as we know in connection with the KLH project. 
So it should be interesting to funding groups. How- 
ever, it might be easier to contract this service to 
Family Service. They could recruit in the Model Cities 
area, train and supervise homemakers working here.. 
This would have to be arranged with Don Moreland, Di~ 
rector of Family Service.) . . 


Baby-sitters - A special program for teen-age baby 
sitters will be offered at the Center in the after- 
noon for six weeks. Young people will be trained in 
child care, care of the elderly, first aid, home safe- 
ty, emergency community resources. Those who success— 
fully complete the course will have their names and 
telephone numbers posted on a bulletin board at the 
Center and all satellite services, as responsible to 
care for children aid the elderly. 


(Note: This could be sub-contracted to Youth Alliance, 
who would do a good job of recruiting trainees, as well 
as working with Center staff to set up a good program. ) 


High School Courses’- For those young people who are 
interested in a career in child care, the Center will 
offer to participate with the public schools in a work- 
study program, providing in-service training at the 
Center, with formal instruction at the high school. 

The Center will also be willing to develop relationship 
with the public schools' Family Life and Child Care 
courses which are offered in junior high school and 
again in the twelfth grade. 


A separate preservice training program will be devised 
for those responsible for developing an after-school 
program for older children. Such a study would. include 
training in understanding children's behavior, some 
practical activities enjoyed by children, and a good 
deal of instruction in community resources which can 

be used, from tutorial programs, to muesums, music ~ 
and drama, to sports and playground activities. 

Parent relations, school relations, and community re- 
lations will be stressed. 


Student teachers and nurses - Boston is rich in educa— 
tional institutions, and it is expected that students 
from nearby colleges, universities, and hospitals will 
be participating in the Center's program, and also 

those of its satellite cooperative nursery schools and 
possibly the family day care homes. Work-study programs 
for college students may help many of these students to 
finance their education, and will provide additional 
personnel for the Center. Students would be primarily 
those in training for careers in nursing and early 
childhood education. In addition, there are opportuni- 
ties for those in a wide variety of other fields to 
develop their understandings through concrete experience 
with children and their families. 
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Such students could come from a wide variety of medical 
specializations; from social welfare, sociology, anth- 
ropology, linguistics and many other related fields. 


The assistance of the students in the program will free 
the staff and trainees for other activities, bringing 
flexibility to the program. The points of view re- 
presented by a variety of professional disciplines will 
add breadth to the yrogram, as the students participate 
in staff meetings with teachers, trainees, and parents. 


Supervision of the work of the students will be prima- 
rily the responsibility of the sending insitution, with 
a small amount of evaluation by the Center's professional 
staff. The staff will also try to cooperate in the 
students' specific assignments to a limited extent. 
There is a point beyond which the work involved in the 
assisting and supervising students is far greater than 
their assistance in the program justified, and the 
determination of the number of students, and the kind 
of help which can be given, must be made on the basis 
of what the available staff can handle. 


Board Training - Part of the training program will be 
some orientation of new parent Board members, ina 
friendly, informal way, into their new responsibilities 
as Board members. 


femercenoaras for Quality of the Program 


Whether the service offered takes the form of group 
child care, family day care, infant care, residential 
care, hourly care, or homemaker service, it is essential 
that it meet the children's inseparably intertwined 
physical, emotional and intellectual needs. 


With the new developments in the study of learning, we 
now know that what a child learns in his earliest years 
is of vital importance in his later learning. His 
early relations with adults, his sense of himself and 
his sense of trust in others, his developing language 
and concept formation, are all of crucial importance 

in these early years. 


Any day care program which does not provide the stimu- 
lation and human interaction which a child needs, and 
which ideally his mother provides when she is at home, 
is guilty of serious neglect, in terms of recent deve- 
lopments in the study of learning. 


This neglect would be serious for any child at any socio- 
economic level. In the case of low-income children, it 
would be criminal. It is unthinkable to take a child 
who experience may already be handicapping to him be- 
cause of overcrowding, poor housing, family anxieties 
over economic problems, unsafe streets, and lack of 
opportunities for his closest adults, and then further 
depirve him by providing anything less than what is 

known to be essential to a comprehensive child care 
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In any program which. involves a child more than a few 


hours, a wholistic approach must be taken for success 
in any aspect. 


The Center and its different forms of child care ser- 
vices will therefore provide a comprehensive program 
of high quality for all children who need its service. 
All children share a set of basic needs which must be 
met for good educational, emotional and physical de- 
velopment. In each of these aspects, compensatory 
programs may be needed for certain of the children. 
Such compensatory programs will be provided in addi- 
tion to, rather than instead of, meeting the needs 
which all children have in common. 


The core centers will serve as hubs, around which the 
family day care programs, the cooperative nursery 
schools, and other child care arrangements can revolve 
The core centers will provide enrichment, training, 
workshops, professional stimulation for staff, refer- 
rals back and forth to other programs, a revolving 
library of materials for children and for adults, 
health services, social services, advice and consul- 
tation. 


Interagency standards of the federal government and 
the state's standards for the health and safety of 

the children will be met; in addition, the Center will 
have its own high standards for all the children en- 
trusted to its care. 


Vic Coordinated Community Child Care Planning 


The Model City Child Care program is designed as a 
coordinated Child Care Program. This plan, outlined 
by the Federal Panel on Early Childhood, seeks to 

mesh the operations of all the various federal child 
care programs in a community by providing local public 
and private agencies with a common framework of re- 
gulations and procedures. The goais of such coordina- 
tion include: more effective planning, continuity of 
service to child and family, more efficient use of 
local resources, maximum use of federal funds. 
Although there will be coordination of efforts by 
various agencies to get funds and establish adequate 


training programs the autonomy of individual programs 
will be enzouraged. 


The State Office of Planning and Coordination which 
has been assigned the ceaponsibility of coordinating 
child care planning has requested technical ‘assistance 
in establishing a state level mechanism. Model Cities 
has worked closely with this office. It is expected 
Model Cities will be the agency for coordinating child 
care programs in its area. : 5 
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Coordination between the new and the already established 
is not accomplished. Model Cities has discussed its 
program with many of the agencies and departments listed 
below and will coordinate its services with all the other 
public and private agencies working in the Model Cities 
area. 


Private Agencies: 


. 


Family Service Association, which provides homemakers 


and other social services to residents of the area. 


Boston Childreis Service Association provides foster 
care, group care and casework services to children in 
their own homes, adoption and service to unmarried 
mothers, primarily for residents of metropolitan Boston. 


Centaum, serving unmarried pregnant teen-age girls and 
their families. Most girls keep their babies and 
return to high schoal. 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Children - provides casework service to families when 
parents are unable to recognize the need for help or 
effect improvement. It works with the courts and the 
Division of Child Guardianship of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare in giving care and pro- 
tection to children considered to be neglected, abused, 
Or in other types of substandard care. This is a state- 
wide agency with 17 districts. The Boston districtwill 
be the one with which the Model Cities program will 
coordinate, with appropriate conmunication at the state 
level. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers provides foster 
home care for children of all ages, group homes ‘for 
adolescents, diagnostic in-patient and out-patient 
study, service to unmarried mothers, and adoption ser- 
vice. Most applications for service come from the 
Metropolitan Boston area. 


Children's Mission to Children provides a family focused 
service of foster home care or service in ther own home 
to children with problems of physical or emotional ill- 
ness. It has no specific geographical boundaries. It 
is attached to the Children's Hospital Medical Center 
but autonomous in its administration. i 


Catholic Charitable Bureau of Boston provides family 
and children's gervices, including foster home care 
casework services to children in their own homes, and 
adoption and service to unmarried mothers. Its central 
branch is in Boston. 


Church Home Society provides foster home care and ser- 


Vice to children in thei: own homes, and adoption and 
services to unmarried mothers for Episcopalian children 


and families in Metropolitan Boston. It is a small 
‘agency. 
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Jewish Family and Children's Service provides, in sepa- 


rate facilities, family and children’ s service for Jewish 
families and children. 

Neosat Child Care Center is a large children's insti- 
tution under Catholic auspices providing temporary 
residential care to children from 18 months through the 
8th grade without regard to religious background. 


Public Agencies: 


ABCD, the Community Actian Agency of Rosteum which operates 
Headstart, New Careers and many other services. 


AFDC, an experimental program operating out of the Grove 
HableWeltare Orr ge: 


Division Of Chewd Guardianship, Massachusetts Department 


of Public Welfare provides along with licensing and 
similar functions of child welfare, direct setwices of 
adoption and foster care to children of the state, pur- 
chasing services from other agencies as needed. Child- 
ren are received on voluntary requests or by court com- 
mitments; the agency must accept foundlings and child- 
ren born to inmates of Mass. correctional institutions. 
The state has recently re-organized, bringing local 
agencies under state administration. The Boston agency 
is the appropriiate one with which Model Cities will 
work; in addition , we will work with the state agency. 


Youth Service Board is a state-wide agency charged with 
the responsibility for custody, diagnosis, care and 
treatment of juvenile delinquents. It is included in 
the Department of Education but not subject to its 
control. Territory includes the eastern third of Mass- 
achusetts. Age limits are 7 to 17 years. 


Commission fot the Blind 
Rehabilitation Commission 


Department of Administration and Finance, Bureau of Re- 
ts.dation 


Department of Administration and Finance, Health and 
Welfare Planning Commission : 


Department of Mental Health © 
Division of Employment Security 
Depa:. ‘tment of Education The public schom?s must accept 


"graduates from Child Care Centers, nursery schools, 
and family day care homes in ihe Model City area. 
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They will already be serving the school-2»je children 
enrolied in the child care program. Good relationships 
with these schools, and an exchange of records is 
essential. Public schools may also provide courses for ° 
baby sitters at jr. and sr. high school level--such 

as Human Development, child care techniques, etc., 
either in addition to courses offered at the Children's 
Center, or in place of such courses, depending on the 
willingness of the schools. The new Campus High s%-uld 
have a Day Care Center among its buildings so teachers 
may leave their children at the Center and students 

will have an opportunity to observe the development 

of young children and good child care practices with- 
out leaving the highschool campus. PTA and Home and 
School Association meetings will be useful for publicity 
and recruitmeht. | 


Peewee. CO: Public Health, Division of Maternal and 
Child Health Services, Division of Maternal and Infant 
care 


Department of Public Welfare, Division of Public Assist- 
ance (DCG already described) . 
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department will carry out state programs in housing, 
urban renewal, relocation, housing code enforcement, 
model cities, new towns, local and regional planning, 
aging, economic opportunity, and training of personnel 
for community development. In addition, it will co- 
ordinate the hundreds of local, state and federal pro- 
grams that come together at the community level. Accord- 
ing to the Governor, "This Department will be the prin- 
cipal agency of the Commonwealth to which our people 
and our communities can turn to for advice, counsel and 
assistance in solving local problems. It will assist 
other state agencies in focusing their available re-_ 
Sources on the solution of such problems. The prin- 
Cipal functions of this Department will be to act as 
aclearinghouse for information data and other materials 
useful to local government's and regional agencies, and 
to assist state and local agencies in, taking full ad- 
vantage of federal grants available for community deve- 
lopment.” i, Uae 


Mepartment of Public Safety : 


Commonwealth Service Corps - a agency within the Depart- 
ment of Community Affairs, is the state-level OEO agency. 


Massachusetts Committee on Children and Youth - a semi=- 
public, semi-private agency which provides needed re- 
search, or social-action on behalf of children 


United Community Services - the "Red Feather" agency 
in the Greater Boston area, a geographic territory 
encompassing 72 cities and towns. 
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ucS has stimulated an initial meeting to discuss the 

4-C program, among public and private officials and 
seems destined to plan a strong role in future planning. 
Associated Day Care Services of Greater Boston has been , 
funded by UCS to be its planning firm for Boston; it 
also provides direct service through five (six?) centers 
within the limits of Boston proper. Some consultation 
to groups is provided, but funds are limited. See 
attached proposal for ADCS's view of its role within 

the system of coverage provided by a coordinated child 
care program for metropolitan Boston. 


Relations with the Departments of State Government 


The departments of Health, Welfare, Education, Mental 
Health, the Division of Employment Security, and the 
Anti-voverty agencies have been consulted in the deve- 
lopment of the Model Cities program. It is expected 
that there will be close cooperation among all these 
related interests as the project becomes opérational. 


There will be a natural relationship with the state- 
administered local welfare office. The Model Cities 
program can offer service for children whose need 

is pathological and service for children with “normal” 
needs (these mothers work, etc.). 


The Welfare Department is becoming increasingly aware 
that the "normal” or "preventive" approach to child 
care is needed. On the basis of their study, "Child 
Welfare Problems and Potentials," the Massachusetts 
Committe on Children and Youth recommends a sub- 
stantial shift in child welfare resources...to pro- 
grams of prevention” and that focussing on a high- 
risk community, the "child welfare network should 
initiate joint demonstrations in cooperation with 
other interests such as maternal and «hild health, 
community mental health, and anti-poverty, toward 
preventive goals." The Social Security Amendments 
of 1967 provide day care under two different titles, 
one as a child welfare service and the other as an ave- 
nue to economic self-help. Both are now the interest 
of the Welfare Department. | 


The Center:-will work closely with the Welfare Depart- 
ment's Division of Public Assistance, as well as with 
the Division of Child Guardianship. Through OEO prot+- 
grams, expecially the New Careers program, and the 


WIN program, administ«=:ed by the Division of Employ- 
ment Security. 


Working with the Divison of Child Guardianship, the 
Center will refer families with special needs to other 
public and private agencies. In some.cases, foster 
care may be more useful than day care. In others, 
problems may be easily solved because the Center 
exists’ and referrals are early. 
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The initial participation by the Welfare Department 

is likely to be through purchase of service and parti- 
cipation in an informally coordinated 4-f program. 
(See Funding, 4-C) During the first year of operation, 
plans will be developed for a more formal coordinated 
relationship. It is logical that the Model Cities 
Center, with its inherent interest in coordination, 
will be a major participant in the establishment of 

a 4-C progran in Boston. ~ } 


Several conference were attended in September with 
focus on the 4-C program in the Boston area and in 
Crewetace. Model Cities will participate in, or 
sponsor, future conferences geared toward coordination. 


During the first phase of the project, when the core 
center is being established, coordination will be in- 
formal and focussed on the following aspects: 


Training: Model Cities will request to participate 

in training programs operated or planned by Headstart, 
the Department of Health, the Department of Education, 
and other agencies, and will invite other trainees 

and trainers to appropriate Model Cities training ses- 
sions. Greater coordination of taining may be cata- 
lyzed by Model Cities interest, resulting in more 
valuable training with more breadth and transferability. 


Intake: Referrals and transfers back and forth between 
Model Cities and other programs, in order to best meet 
the needs of the applicant. Model Cities admissions 
staff person will talk with those in other projects to 
encourage such referrals to the most appropriate service. 


Personnel Referrals: Back and forth among programs will 
be encouraged by opening up discussions of this subject 
among Directors of projects. Career ladders can be pur- 
sued more effectively. 


Joint activities: For.children and parents will be en- 
couraged betweén the Model Cities families, those in 
Head Start, and those in ADC Centers, and, other Centers 
in the Model Cities areas. 


Subcontracting for specialized services: i.e. for 
crippled children, blind, etc., and accepting subcontracts 
for such services from other agencies will be encouraged. 
This will involve discussions and conferences in order 

for each agency to become familiar with what services 

are available. Model Cities interest may catalyze more 
mutual sharing of services, and better understanding of 
what is available, improving the quality of ‘service in 
general in the area. 
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A Program Coordinating Committee will be sponsored by 

the Model Cities agency, to include local officials active 
in other private and public programs in the area which are 
related to child care. During stage 1, the Program Coor- 
dinating Committee will have as goals communicating and 
cooperation among programs. During stage II, they will 

be holding discussions leading, toward a federation of au- 
tonomously run programs, which are closely related fiscally, 
but which are independent on program matters. 


VI. Industrial Participation 


During the first fiscal year of the demonstration project, 
a plan will be developed for several insustry-based child 
care centers, to operate as satellite cooperating centers 
connected with the demonstration Center, run by parent- 
controlled Boards. This aspect of the project is being 
postponed to a second step of the project in order to 
leave time for thorough planning, and also time to gather 
some further needed information. An industrial center at 
the KLH factory, funded by the Children's Bureau, is now 
under way. Information from this project concerning the 
costs and feasibility of child care in such a setting, will 
be very helpful in planning but solid data will not be 
available for some time. 


The KLH project is a demonstration aimed at investigating 
the feasibility of one self-contained child care project 
connected with a particular industry. Those who planned 
the KLH project recognized the need for a further step, a 
demonstration of how such a wroject would fit into the 
structure of community planning, and how a mechanism for 
industry-community cooperation can be established. It is 
further step which will be the focus of the Model Cities 
demonstration. 


During the first year of planning, the planning staff will 
discuss the child care project with those industries which 
have already expressed an interest, and with those which 
may become interested. There will be certain criteria 
which will be used to judge an industry's eligibility for 
participation. Somé of these criteria will be; 


1. A significant number of Model Cities residents are 
employed in the industry. It is not necessary that the 
industry itself be located in the Model Cities area in 
order to meet this criteria. People today do not neces- 
sarily work and reside in the same neighborhood. It is 
not necessary to force Model Cities residents into a 
pattern which does not apply to the general population. 
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2. There must be a demonstrated lack of discrimination in 
the policy of tiring and promoting in the industry. We will 
require some tangible evidence of success of these policies. 


3. There must be a training program, which gives the em- 
ployee a skill which he could use to seek employment else- 
where if he choses. Training for upgrading will be consi- 
dered as important as entry training. There should be 
evidence that the industry is moving pec ple up, so that 
there continues to be room for entry at the bottom. 


4. There must be a reasonable entry rate of pay, and step 
increases. . 


The KLH project has indicated a need for some kind of mech- 
anism for industry-community partnership for similar pro-: 
J6Cts to succeed. Model Cities, with its 4-cC emphasis, 
could supply such a mechanism and provide an important 
demonstration of how the KLH demonstration could be repli- 
cated. Some of the industries with which we will be plann- 
ing are the following, all of which have expressed an in- 
terest: 


KLH - This factory, located in Cambridge's Model Cities 
area, hires Model Cities residents from Boston and Cambridge. 
At present, a parent group has a Children's Bureau grant to 
operate a child care center, and is fully funded. fThis 
group will be interested in cooperating with other indu- 
stries and community groups to contribute to the total 
planning for community child care. 


nVOOm-sneseetarted a branch in the Model Cities area. A 
parent group is planning to establish a child care project 
With the help of Boston University. This group, too, will 
cooperate in the interests of a general expansion of avail- 
able child care. 


EG&G - has established a branch in the Model Cities area. 


Polaroid Inner City Corporation - In the Model Cities area, 
provides entry training and opportunity for employment for 
Model Cities residents. After a training period, employees 
are likely to be employed in other Polaroid plants, in 
Cambridge, Waltham, and other locations. 


New England Telephone Company - hires a large number of 
women, many of them from Model Cities area in Boston and 
Cambridge. 5 


Laundries in the Model Cities area hire women in large 
numbers, but probably do not meet the criteria for a 
reasonable rate of pay.- 


If these projects are to succeed, parents will need the 
option of placing their children near where they work as 
well as near where they live. In an urban metropolitan 
area, this will require coordinated planning among the 
several communities involved. 
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Another aspect which will need to be worked out is a 
formula for a reasonable funding pattern. How much. 
can be expected of the industry, and how much will be 
needed from public funds in order to establish, and 
then to continue, such centers? Opinions have been~ 
expressed, but more solid information is needed by 
community planning groups. ‘The experience of the 
center at KLH, plus the work of the planning phase of 
the Model Cities project, will contribute to a sound 
and replicable program involving industries. 


The format proposed would establish industrial centers 
as cooperative centers with their own parent-run Boards, 
in the same way that certain neighborhood - based 
parents will form cooperatives. The core center will 
provide some services and some administration, but 

will allow a certain amount of program autonomy to 

the parent policy making Boards. } 


Model Cities will provide a staff person to plan a 
proposal for an industrial input to the child care 
network, working with Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, Chamber of Commerce, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and particular industries. By 
the second year of Model Cities operation, the plann- 
ing group will submit a proposal to private foundations 
or the federal government for a demonstration of in- 
dustry-community partnership in order to enlarge the 
number of options and opportunities open to Model 

City residents. : 
Besides providing an additional resource to help in 
funding child care projects, the industry-based model 
may nave certain other advantages to children and 
their families (See KLH proposal to Children's Bureau, 
1965). One aspect which will need investigation is 
the fact that industry is often metropolitan in scope, 
cutting across traditional political au divisions 
based on oe ele 


VII. Governing Body 


The child care services operated by the Model Cities 
program will be governed by the Model Cities Child 
Care Board. The exact make-up of this Board has not 
yet been decided. It must, of course, meet Federal 
Requirements for a Coordinated Child Care program, and 
it should be closely linked to the Model Neighborhood 
Board. To meet these stipulations, it seems likely 
this Board would TRS ae 


50 % parents (who sees had, do currently, or watt have 
children in the program) 

1 or 2 members of the Model Neighborhood Board 

Representatives of Area Committees of the Board, Group 
Board presidents, or their SC higaher ho ca representa- 

tives as described below. 
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Other community representatives with a special interest 
in, or knowledge of, child care. 


Administrative and Board arrangements, while they will 
have a central goal the siaximum use of always scarce 
human, physical, and financial resources, will also 
encourage a decentralization of power, and the develop- 
ment of competing, innovative ideas. In the interests 
of providing aprogram which meets the real needs of real 
people, decision making will be kept as close as possi- 
ble to the parents of the children who are participating 
eneenesprogram. The kind of rigidity of structure and 
compiexity of procedures which have been dangers in large 
administrative structures will be avoided. This aspect 
of planning seems important enough that a consultant in 
organization will be employed in setting up a Board 
structure and staff pattern which ens: urages a maximum 
of individual participation and does not inhibit creati- 
Vaetyeotethe staff. 


The satellite cooperative centers whether neighborhood 
based or employment based, will be run by parent Boards. 
The group programs at the Center, too, including the 
infant care program and the after-school program, as 
well as the nursery school program, will have a parent- 
controlled Board. Each Board President, or a designated 
representative, will be a member of the Model Cities 
Child Care Board, which will be the overall planning 
boay, and which operate the traitiing, homemaker services, 
family day care, and shared administrative services. 


VIII. BUDGET 


Building Costs (Renovation) 


Bees, Lt. x.$20 per sq. ft. $500,000.00 
Staff 

Administration and Supervision 

Peerroject Director ABST (915 MOL 

1 .Center Director 10,000.00 

Pee secretaries @ $5,000 per, year 10,000 2.00 


3 Social'Workers @ 7,500 per year 
Intake and referral, Supervision of 
Homemakers and Day Care Mothers 
Programs petoeds 1OLt pa Ole, 


Sub-total . S5D>i200 wOO 


She 


Sub-total . $557,500.00 


Center Staff 

4 Pre-school teachers @ 6,500 per yr. 26,000:00 
6 Teacher aides @ 4,500 per yr. 27,000.00 
2 Teachers for school-age groups @6,500 13,000.00 
1 Teacher part-time for Jr. High group 2ys5Q280 
1 Teacher - Hourly Care unit 6,500.00 
2 House parents 10,000.00 
1 Night care worker (college student) 3,250.00 
1 Workshop Director 8,000.00 
1 Maintenance Supervisor 5,000.00 
1 Cook and meal planner 5,000.00 
1 Cook's Aide (part-time) 2,750.00 
Satellite Centers Start 

20 Family day care mothers @4,500 90,000.00 
20 Homemakers @ 4,500 90,000.00 


Total Staff Costs $381,740.00 
Fringe benefits 10% 38,174.00 


Training . 
Training and career counselor and 
contracted services 58,000.00 
Equipment 
New Equipment for Center (ot ase ocoty * 6,000.00 
Workshop 5,000.00 
Initial allowance for, Family Day . 
Care Homes 20 @ $150 3,000.00 
Supplies 


Children's Educational, for Center and 
Satellite programs-230 X $50 per child 11,500.00 


Parent's Educational 500.00 
Food 
~ Day care program 140 children 30 staff 
meal and snacks @ $150 . 257 5 0Geaa 
Residential program 15 children 
3 staff . 3,000.00. 
Research and Evaluation 30,000.00 
Travel 
Trips for children-7 classes $20 per class 
per mo. 20 homes $5 per home per mo. 2 8800 
Travel for staff, professional meetings, 
etc. y 1,000.00 
Phone, Office and Miscellaneous Supplies 2,300.00 


Total. Cost without bldg. ipimeo0; vada 
Building 500,000.00 
TOTAL. 170607273 200 
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IX. Evaluation 


The program is planned as a demonstration of a compre- 
hensive child care service with a coordinated approach 
by all community interests. The built-in evaluation will 
attemj:t to assess some of the effects of the service on 
the children, on their families, on the community. 


Much useful information will be gathered by a careful do- 
cumentation of the unfolding pattern of need which is 
reflected in those who seek the service. This informa- 
tion will be fed back into the program, so tht plans 

. for the next stages of expansion can make sure that the 
program expands in the direction of the demand. TIn the 
analysis of the demand, more will be learned than any 
pre-survey would reveal, since the existence of a 

service has an effect on the demand. Much «‘an be learned 
about people, and about the service in relation to them. 
Who is seeking this service, and why? What are the 
superficial reasons, and later on, what are the deeper 
reasons? Upon introduction of the service, what changes 
occur in the group seeking it? What changes occur in 
those being served, both the children and adults? 


Since the Center will offer several different options to 
families: i.e., group care, family day care, cooperatives, 
Mouteyvecare, infant care, etc., it will be useful to... 
evaluate what kind of service people prefer among the op- 
tions offered. Is there any change in their preference 
after the establishment of the service? What are their 
reasons for their preference? Where do people live in 
relation to where they work, as employment opportunities 
are expanded? In the second stage of the project, it 
should be possible to evaluate the several industrial 
options planned, and determine whether people prefer 
child care near where they work or near where they live. 
The relative advantages of child care in industrial set- 
tings as compared with neighborhood settings will be in- 
vestigated, as well as the disadvantages. : 


Data will be gathered on the extent to which the child 
cave center and its satellite services may have increased 
the employment of adult residents of the Model Cities 
Meee both in the Center and outside it. ‘The extent to 
which the costs of financial aid to families may have 
been reduced will be measured. An attempt will be made 
to assess the impact of this system of service on other 
systems of services, to determine whether the existence 
Be the Child Care Center may reduce the costs of other 
services to children. The health and educational bene- 
fits to the children will be measured. 


What are the effects of this child care service on family 
life? Is the employment opportunity disruptive of family 
life? Why do women choose to work? Does.the program have 
any effect on the aspirations on the parents for themselves, 
and for their children? Does the existence of the service 
attract women into employment who otherwise would have 
remained at home? If so, what are the results, positive 
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This kind of evaluative approach would enable the com- 
munity to establish its needed service out of response 
to reality. Early feedback about the effectiveness of 
various aspects of the service, and the direction of the 
patter of demand would allow for constant modification. 
The service could grow in an organic way out of real 
needs of real people, rather than being established by 

a pre-conceived master plan. : 


The evaluation will be carried out by a team of in- 
vestigators from a college or university in the Boston 
area. ; 


2 Ge Funding 


For the training program, funds will be needed for seve- 
ral aspects: | 


1. A Contract with an academic institution to administer 
and provide pre-service and in-service training for all 
staff. Budget for training needs to include time of 
personnel of setting up 


conferences and institutes, materials. 


2. A full-time staff person to provide the training 
during much of the day-to-day in-service program, pro- 
vide career counseling for trainees, and referrals for 
mothers of the children in the Center, providing link 
between Center staff and the academic institution. 

Budget for training to include materials, transportation, 
fees, (admission to museums, etc.) conferences. 


3. Wages for the in-service trainees. 


Item 1 will be requested as an essential part of 

the demonstration, either from the Federal Panel on 
Early childhood or a foundation. Item 3 can be covered 
thro.ch two programs, either the New:-Careers program 
directed by ABCD, which can refer candidates to the 


training program at the Center and pay them while in 
training. 


The other program which can send trainees into the 
Center's career training and pay their wages is the WIN 
program. The WIN program will also be requested to 
cover Item 2, the educational inputs. 


The operating budget for service, exclusive of training, 
will be $ _per year per child in group care, § per 
year per child in infant care, and §$ per child per 
year in family day care. These costs will be met by an 
estimated. $ per child per year’ from the sliding 
fee scale, and $ from the 4-C program. 


Nel 
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Health services will be paid for under Medicaid. After- 
school program, after fees, will be requested under the 
demonstration 4-C program. 


Once the program is established, scholarships for indivi- 
dual children can be sought from private sources. 


The core costs of the program, covering equipment, heat, 
Stpettacity, rent, telephone, travel, and staff, except 
for what can be paid for through fees, and other sources, 
will be requested under the 4-¢c program as a demonstra- 
tion of a coordinated child care program. 


Funding for the physical facilities: Money for the physical 
facilities has been a very difficult initial stumbling 
block for all groups seeking to establish child care 
programs. High standards for health and safety exist .in 
our state, as they should, bringtng up the cost of such:a 
facility. Very little federal or state assistance is 
available. Foundations are often prohibited from invest- 
ing in physical facilities. For this reason, anyone 
seeking to establish a child care program is faced with 

a large lump sum of initial capitalization required, and 
few places to turn for help. Many enthusiastic community 
groups have been unable to surmount this initial hurdle. 


The Model Cities proposes to overcome this initial hurdle 
by one of the following alternatives: 


The core center, although physically separated from the 
Health Center for program reasons, is near by and is pro- 
viding coordinated services to families in an area of 
special need, as well as furthering the objectives of a - 
community action program. We believe it qualifies for a 
Neighborhood Facilities grant (2/3 Federally funded). 

The remaining third will be loaned to the Center by the 
Model Cities Community Development Corporation, the re- 
payment of the loan to be amortized as rent in the opera- 
ting budget. 


Some of the satellite cooperative centers might be esta- 
blished in public housing projects, qualify for an In- 

door Community Facilities grant. This application will 
‘be made in a second stage of the project. | 


If funding is not available through the Department of 

Housing and Urban Development, it will be important to . 
find a way of solving this difficulty, not only in order 

to be able to provide a badly needed service, but also 

as a model for other communities faced with the same 

problem. Even if the initial Center is funded by HUD, 
satellite centers which are not in public housing will 

still need funding for capital building or renovation 

costs. Some alternative plans under discussion are: 


a) Working with the Dorrit Foundation, the Model Cities 
office will try to develop a demonstration of a lower- 
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RESEARCH PLAN 


A. Introduction and Specific Aims 


The purpose of the proposed research is to evaluate the differential effect 
of specific experimental interventions into the experience of urban Negro infants 
of low socio-economic status. Specifically, we wish to ccmpare the psychological 
consequences of an experimental day care program for infants, an experimental teach- 
ing and training program in maternal practices for mothers, and the combination of 
these programs for the cognitive and behavioral development of the infant. We 


also wish to assess the effect of these programs on the mother’s involvement with 
her child. 


1. Review of current work on related problems 


Other investigators have designed programs whose intention was to create an 
environment that would foster cognitive development in young children and increase 
our knowledge of how children learn. The impetus for these programs comes from 
what Bettye Caldwell has called a "renaissance of interest" in the infant's cog- 
nitive development. It is no longer questioned that experiences during the first 
two years of life do influence the child's cognitive development. Still unanswer- 
ed questions have to deal with what specific experiences foster development and 
with the laws that relate these experiences to the child's development. 


Many studies have found significant differences in children's mental test 
scores as a function of social class and parental behavior. Hindley reported a 
gradual drop in intelligence test scores for lower class subjects contrasted with 
a gradual rise in intelligence test scores for middle and upper class subjects 
across the age range 18 months to 5 years (1961). Caldwell found her lower class 
children one and a half years behind the higher scoring middle class children by 
5 years of age (1962). Studies of children growing up in institutional settings 
also reveal retardation. Provence and Lipton describe children who showed a lack 
of response to others and a diminished desire to reach toward people and objects, 
a lack of imitative behavior, and retarded language development during the first 
year (1962). Hess and Shipman studied the linguistic and interactional styles of 
Negro mothers and their children from different social class levels. They report- 
ed large differences in teaching styles among the mothers and a correlation of 
these styles with social class. The middle class mothers provided more essential 
information that the child needed to solve a problem and provided more explanation 
than did the lower class mothers (1965). John and Goldstein studied the language 
acquisition of lower class children and concluded that they were exposed to less 
verbal interaction than middle class children (1964). 


Other studies have gone beyond the comparison of different groups and have 
attempted to intervene into the child‘s environment. Irwin studied the effect of 
Systematic reading of stories to young children. Mothers in the experimental group 
were instructed to spend about fifteen minutes a day reading stories and talking 
about them to their children across the age range of 13 to 30 months. The children 
in the experimental groups began to verbalize more than the control groups from 
about 17 months on (1960). Skeels and Dye reported the results of an inadvertent 
intervention in which thirteen children who were thought to be mentally retexded 
were placed in the care of feebleminded girls in an institution. The IQ‘'s of 
these children rose dramatically while a control group of infants left in the 
' original orphanage nursery experienced decreases in their intelligence test scores. 
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(1939) Rheinzold found that 6 month old children who were mothered for 8 hours a 
day for 5 weeks in an institution showed an increase responsiveness to people an 
slirhtly better scores on development tests than a control group of institution- 
alized children not so handled. However, this difference between those froups 
had disappeared one year later (1956). Burton White's recent studies with young 
infants demonstrated that increased visual stimulation led to prococious attain- 
ment of visual motor coordination (1967). 


Several programs involving more comprehensive intervention have been initia- 
ted. Some of these combine research with full day care; some combine research 
with home intervention. Three of the programs have obtained positive test results, 
The Children's Center in Syracuse tested 29 children enrolled in the day care 
program, ranging in age from 7 to 43 months. Their mean participation time in 
the Center was 74 months. These children achieved & mean gain of 5.5 points in © 
their developmental quotient. A control group of 16 children showed a gradually 
dropping developmental curve over a.3 year period (1967). '. Earl Schaefer's 
Infant Tutoring Program in Yashington, D.C. found a similar inerease of about 6 
points in mental test scores over a nine month:period from age 2 years, 3 months 
to 3 years of age. A control group maintained a constant score that was below 
that of the children receiving the intervention treatment (1968). 


In Ira Gordon's Early Child Stimulation through Parent Education Project, 
positive results were achieved when the children were tested at one year of age. 
On the Griffiths Mental Development Scale the exper‘mental group was 4.5 points 
"above the control’ group and 6.4 points above the control groups inthe hearing~- 
Speech subscale (1968). 


We have surveyed three research oriented day care programs (Syracuse, New 
York, Greensboro, North Carolina, and Chapel Hill, North Carolina) and two homes 
centered enrichment programs, in (Weshington, D.C. and Gainesville, Florida). 
These programs suggest that intervention can have positive results. They also 
point to the need for more observational studies which would lead to the develop= 
ment of specific strategies for enriching an environment, and to increased know- 
ledge of the range of behaviors which environment can affect. 


To our knowledge, no program has combined intervention in a day care set- 
ting with an instructional program for the mother. The home centered interven- | 
tion programs have pointed out the partial impact of intervention programs if | 
the child receives stimulation from a professional in a center, and is then re- 
turned to an imsympathetic and unchanged home environment. 


We have at present, two distinct models: one which takes the child out of 
his original environment for a major part of the day and provides an enriched : 
substitute, and one which seeks to change the original environment. This project | 
would combine the two, and would also provide the two program components sep- 
arately, so that the impact of mother training plus professional intervention 
via day care could be compared to the impact of either component alone, as well 
as to no intervention. This program is also new in that it will take only infants) 
under one year of age during the first year of operation. This, we believe, will | 
allow forooncentration on the development of an optimum program for infants. 


2, Theoretical retionale for the research 
Although a definitive description and understanding of the psychological 
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differences between the average child of lower versus middle class parents are 


still wanting, recent investigations or preschool children are beginning to pro- 
vide some bases for limited generalizations. (See Deutsch and Katz, 1968: Hess 


and Baer, 1968). The use of the phrase urban lower class in this proposal refers 
specifically to a pattern of educational attainment, income and place of residence. 


The phrase urban lower class is shorthand for a family whose adult heads have 
less than 12 years of formal schooling, an annual income of less than $4000, and 
reside in an area of the city where the modal education and income is congruent 
with the above parameters. Among populations of preschool children, there is 


evidence that the lower class child has a poorer vocabulary, is less imitative of 
adults; appears less highly motivated to solve intellectual problems, displays 
shorter epochs of attention in play, and is more impulsive. (Hess & Baer, 1968). 
Our own research suggests that lower middle class 1 and 2 year old infants dis- 
play shorter durations of attention to representations of human forms and faces 
than middle class infants; shorter durations of sustained involvement in play, 
less frequent smiling on occasions of mastery or successful problem solving, and 


less distress to separation from the mother. There is some agreement, therefore, 


that distribution of attention, language, motivation for mastery and attachment 
to adults are dimensions that differentiate lower from middle class children. 
Let us assume that these findings are replicable, How can we understand this 


pattern of differences? 


The bases for maintenance of attention and the role of discrepancy. Duration 


_of fixation or duration of attention to a visual stimlus seems to change its 
primary loyalty at least three times during the first three years of life. Be- 


tween the first 6 to 8 weeks of life the infant has an unlearned disposition to 
fixate events that have a high rate of change in their physical parameters (e.g., 


movement and contour contrast) (Haith, 1967). But this apparently unlearned 


disposition eventually competes with an acquired determinant by the time the in- 
fant is 12 weeks old. The degree of discrepancy between a stimulus and an ac- 
quired schema becomes an important determinant of fixation time at about 3 to 4 
months. We regard a schema as an internal representation of the stimulus where 
the term representation refers to a particular arrangement of distinctive elements 
of the stimulus. The hypothesis states that once a schema has been formed events 
that are moderately discrepant from that schema (i.e. alterations in the arrange- 
ment or form of the distinctive elements of the schema) will elicit longer fixa- 
tions from the infant than events that are perfectly representative of the schema, 
or events that have no relation to the schema, There is some documentation for 
this generalization. Research in progress in our laboratory suggests that in- 
fants will show longer fixations to a stimulus that is a moderate trans formation 
of a familiarized standard than a completely familiar or a completely novel one. 
Additional support comes from a study by Haaf and Bell (1967) showing that 4 
month old infants display longer fixation times to a regular schematic version of 
a face, which is moderately discrepant from a real face than to an extremely 
discrepant version of a face. Thus although the definitive study is yet to be 
performed there is tentative support for the notion that very familiar and very 
novel stimuli elicit shorter fixation times to events than those moderately dis- 
crepant from established schema, 


A third determinant of fixation time--in addition to high rate of change and 
discrepancy--first appears during the last third of the first year and becomes 
prominent during the second year of life. We call it meaningfulness and it des- 
cribes the density of hypotheses that are associated with a class of events. 


. With age, a child acquires both a more articulated schema for a particular class 
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of events as well as a set of associations and hypotheses which he activates when 
he is exposed to an event that is discrepant from his schema. The activation of 
these hypotheses leads to prolonged fixations. The child's attention is main- 
tained because he is trying to construct the familiar from the discrepant; active 
ly trying to assimilate the event. The child's attention remains focused on a 
stimulus in proportion to the activation of available hypotheses. Age changes in 
fixation time to the same three dimensional representations of human male faces 
across the period four months to 3 years support this hypothesis, for there is 
almost a perfect U shaped function relating age and fixation time across this 32 
month period. Short epochs of attention at 4 and 8 months are a function of 

very poor or very rich schema for an event. Short epochs of attention at 12-36 
months are due,in part, to inadequate hypotheses surrounding an event or a weak 
predisposition to activate these hypotheses when a discrepant event is encounter- 
ed. Thus the major determinent of long fixations changes with age during the 
period 4 to 36 months. There are no social class differences in fixation time to 
transformations of faces at 4 months, but at 1, 2 and 3 years, middle class 
infants show longer fixations to transformations of faces than lower class infants 
It is not likely that a lower class one or two year old has a poorer schema for 

a human face than a middle class child. It seems more reasonable to suggest that | 
he does not activate hypotheses to explain the discrepant face shown to him: he 
does not seem as motivated to explain the discrepant event. 


It is suggested that a child requires a certain set of experiences in order 
to be predisposed to activate hypotheses in the face of discrepancy. One such 
class of experiences, it is assumed, is regular exposure to moderate trans forma- | 
tions of familiarized standards. Previous observations by the Principal Investi= 
gator of lower and middle class mothers in the home at 4, 10 and 27 months suggest 
that the middle class mother is likely to play with her child in a manner that 
cajils his attention to transformations on familiarized standards. She will, for 
example, change the inflection or pitch of her voice in a playful way and she | 


will play "peek-a-boo" -- a game that involves an obvious transformation on a 
habituated standard. 


One major hypothesis of this study can now be stated. Regular exposure to 
moClerate transformations of an habituated standard event leads the infant to | 
develop a set for discrepancy; to be attentive to discrepancy, and to attempt to | 
asisimilate the transformation. It is believed that this is an important component 
of intellectual development. The proposed research plans to manipulate this ex- 
perience and to test its sequellae during the first year of life. | 
| 
Early vocalization | 
| 


Vocalization during the first 6 to 8 weeks of life seems unrelated to diff- 
erential experience (Lenneberg, 1967) but after 3 months of age, empirical evi- 
dence suggests that if the environment responds to the child's babbling with con-/| 
tingent vocalization (or other forms of reward) the frequency and variety of the 
child's vocalization increases. Babbling during the period 3-12 months is not } 
important because it is an early form of spoken language, but because the babblin; 
acts an an incentive for the mother to speak to the child. The nonvocalizing, | 
silent infant tends to be regarded as a nonalert, unresponsive baby by American 
mothers of all social classes. A babbling baby, on the other hand, tends to pro-| 
voke social responses from the mother (Moss, 1967). Thus the infant's vocalizati 
can act as a reinforcement for the mother to increase her positive regard for the’ 
baby and increase the probability that she will vocalize and speak to the infant.) 
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Thus a second hypothesis of the research is that procedures that will increase in- 
fant vocalization will lead the mother to be more responsive to her infant, espec- 
ially to increase the mother's use of speech. As a result the infant should 
develop language earlier than a quiet baby. 


Therefore, both day care center staff and mothers will be instructed to re- 
ward early vocalization. 


Expressive speech. The differences in expressive speech between lower and 
middle class children are obvious by the time the children are 3 to 4 years of 
age. It is reasonable to assume that direct tutoring of language will facilitate 
the speech development of lower class children. If lower class mothers were to be 
encouraged to name objects and events in the child's experience he shculd be more 
likely to acquire a richer comprehensive and expressive vocabulary. Thus the 
third hypothesis of the investigation is that increases in the caretaker's ten- 
i: to name significant objects and events will increase the frequency of ex- 
pressive language in the infant, an effect seen first around one year of age. 


Development of articulated schema for eect e Se _of human speech 


Psycholinguists have pointed out the important distinction between competence 


‘and performance, and during the first two years of life the acquisition of lang- 
uage competence is far in advance of performance, It is believed that the child 
‘acquires schemata for aspects of human speech like inflection, acoustic -phonemic 
‘quality and meaning, and it is important to facilitate the child's competence on 
‘these dimensions. It is assumed that the child acquires schema--for human speech 
‘as a result of experiences that direct attention to these distinctive dimensions 
of human speech. A fourth purpose of the proposed research is to evaluate the 
‘effect of procedures designed to increase the child's tendency to attend to dis- 
‘tinctive aspects of human speech. 


Sugtained attempts at mastery and positive affect on the occasion of mastery. 


Data from our longitudinal study indicate that lower class 2 year olds are 
‘less likely than middle class 2 year olds to persist with difficult problems, and 
less likely to smile or show signs of pleasure when they solve intellectual prob- 
lems. It is believed that this difference is due, in part, to the frequency with 
which the mother rewards the child's mastery attempts, whether the mastery be 
creeping, crawling, standing, or more direct problem solving. The fifth hypo- 
thesis is that increases in the frequency of the caretaker's reward of the child's 
‘mastery will lead to more persistence in problem solving and mastery situations 
and more frequent signs of positive affect on the occasion of mastery. 


Attachment. Harlow's empirical work and Bowlby's theoretical essays have 

| suggested the value of positing a theoretical construct that we might call attach- 

‘ment of infant to caretaker. It is assumed that the infant makes a series of 
complex responses toward the caretaker and the frequency with which these respon- 
ses occur defines the intensity of attachment of infant to caretaker. The 

| strength of the human infant's attachment to his mother is assumed to covary with 
the degree to which the child directs responses to the mother as a target object. 
The major response class directed at the mother during the first six months of 
life include clinging, holding, scanning, smiling, vocalizing and, expecially, 

|mutual playing. The more frequently the infant emits these responses toward one 
adult the stronger the attachment to that adult. One of the indexes of intensity 
kd attachment is the display of crying or distress upon separation from the care=- 
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taker during the second half of the first year. An impressive body of literature 
has accumulated on the correlates of distress to separation from the mother. 
American children are most likely to display this response between 9 and 12 months 
of age. But the opportunity for a continually close interaction between mother. 
and infant leads to an earlier and more intense display of separation ‘anxiety. 
Mary Ainsworth (1967) has reported that Ganda babies, who are in close contact 
with their mothers continually and are nursed longer than American infants, show 
separation anxiety as early as 6 months. This is nine to twelve weeks earlier 
than most American infants. It is believed that the closer attachement of Ganda 
babies to mother leads to the earlier onset of distress to separation. Our long- 
itudinal study revealed that lower class infants were Significantly less likely 
to show separation anxiety at 8 months of age than middle class infants. Obser- 
vations in the home at 10 months indicate that the middle class mother spends 
more time in contact with her child than the lower class mother. The sixth hypo- 
thesis to be put to test is that increases in mtual play between mother and in- 
fant and in the frequency with which the child directs other responses toward 

the mother will produce a stronger attachment as indexed by distress to separa- 
tion (often called separation anxiety). 


Imitation of the adult. Data gathered by Ogilvie (unpublished) indicates 
that the preschool lower class child is less likely to imitate or orient toward 
an adult than his middle class counterpart. Since mich of the child's language 
learning occurs through attending to adults, (See Cazden, 1965) it would be an 
advantage if the lower class child had a stronger predisposition to orient to 
and imitate the behavior of adult models. It is believed that this can be ac- 
complished through adult encouragement of imitation by the child and reward of 
such imitation. An increase in the child's imitation of the adult should have a © 


facilitating effect on his cognitive development. This is the seventh hypothesis . 
to be tested in this investigation, . 


In sum, a set for discrepancy, vocalization to representations of human faces” 
and voices, development of schema for dimensions of Speech, facilitation of ex- | 
pressive speech, persistence in mastery, attachment to an adult and imitation of 
the adult are some basic processes developing during the first year of life. We 
believe that the practices of lower class mothers, especially their relative fail- 
ure to provide systematic variation of regular events, to direct attention to 
themselves, to vocalize reciprocally, and to reward the child's mastery and imi- 


tation are probable causes of the differential psychological profile of lower 
versus middle class children. 


3. Specific Aims, 


The pYrpose of the proposed research is to test these hypotheses by manipu- 
lating the experience of infants during the first year and evaluating the effects 
of these experiences on the child's psychological development, A second aim is to 
ask whether residence in a day care center which will administer these experiences > 
will foster a profile of psychological development different from that fostered 
by manipulation of the mother's practices with her infant, and different from a 
program which combines both day care and maternal intervention . Finally, we 


wish to assess the effect of such interventions onthe mother's developing involve-_ 
ment to her infant, 


B. Methods of Procedure 
a et dh 


The design involves five groups of first born, black infants and their 
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mothers. All mother=infant pairs will be of low socio-economic status as defined 
by their education, income, and residential area. The mothers will have less than 
a high school diploma, an annual income which meets OEO definitions of poverty 
level, and will be residing in Boston, Massachusetts. All infants will be living 
with their natural mothers, who will be between seventeen and twenty four years 
of age. All children must be in the care of at least one adult during the tenure 
of this project. The sample of mothers will be drawn from a larger list of preg- 
nant women who are patients at Maternity and Infant Care clinics serving the 
Boston Area. The MIC clinics, which are administered by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Health, provide free prenatal, postnatal, and delivery care to 
women from areas of Boston designated as low income, and to their infants during 
the first year of life. Several of the clinics also provide free medical care 

to older children, The clinics are located in the Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, South 
Boston, East Boston and Brighton areas of the city. The project has been dev- 
eloped jointly with the staff of the Massachusetts Department of Public Health 
who are responsible for the administration of the clinics, and therefore we will 
have ready access to the clinic population. The principal investigators are as- 
sured of the cooperation of the clinics in this task. The mothers who agree to 
participate in the study will be assigned at random to me of five experimental 
groups. Clinical assessment of mother and child during the pre, peri, and post 
natal periods will be directed towards excluding from the study those subjects 
with overt pathology as well as those for whom clinical evidence warrants placing 
them in a high risk category, (See Appendix A) 


There will be 6 boys and 6 girls in each of the five groups yielding a total 
sample of 60 infants. Each mother in the sample will be paid a total of $150 for 
her participation in the study. 


A brief description of each of the experimental groups will be followed by a 
detailed description of procedures. 


Group 1. Infants in Group l will come to a day care center five days a week 
for approximately nine hours a day, from three until thirteen months of age. The 
center will combine intervetion procedures designed to promote cognitive develop=- 
ment with general caretaking. Their mothers will receive no special instruction. 


Group 2. Infants in Group 2 will come to the same day care center for the 
Same time period, but the mothers of these infants will receive instruction in 
their home regarding practices that should promote the child's cognitive and 
emotional development. 


Group 3. Infants in Group 3 will not come to the day care center, but their 
mothers will receive the same "instruction" in their home as the mothers in Group 
2. 


Group 4. Infants in Group 4 will not receive day care, nor will their mothers 
receive instruction. However, a staff member will visit the home regularly to 
observe the infant in order to control for the possibility that psychological 
changes in the infants or mothers in Groups 1, 2 or 3 are due merely to regular 
Social contact between the family and a staff member. 


Group 5. Infants in Group 5 will serve as the no contact control group. The 


infants will not attend the day care center and the mothers will receive neither 
instruction noreantact with the staff. Group 5 is the control against which the 
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four experimental treatments will be initially compared. If an overall analysis 
of variance of the five groups permits rejection of the null hypothesis, we will 
inquire specifically into the effects of the interventions in Groups 1, 2, and 3, 
The comparison between groups 1 and 2 permits evaluation of whether instruction 
to mothers, which presumably will affect maternal practices, will make any diff— — 
erence for the development of an infant who is already receiving good day care, | 
A comparison between Groups 1 and 3 allows an evaluation of day care versus 
maternal instruction, 


Evaluation of the differential effects of these treatments on the child will 
emphasize a set of relatively discrete dependent variables because of a belief thi 
the different experimental treatments may produce different profiles of behaviora’ 
change, The seven major variables to be studied inthe child include: (1) a set © 
to respond to transformations of visual and auditory stimuli (2) predisposition 
to vocalize to representations of human faces and speech (3) expressive language _ 
(4) degree of articulation of schema for dimensions of human voices (5) sustained 
attention in play, attempts at mastery and positive affect to success (6) inten- 
sity of attachment to the mother (7) a tendency to orient to and imitate adults. 
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In addition, we shall assess changes in the mother's involvement with her t 
child and her tutoring behavior with him. It is believed that the procedures in- 
stituted with the mothers in Groups 2 and 3 will increase the mother's emotional ~ 
involvement with her infant, as well as her confidence in her ability to influence — 
the growth of her child. Mothers often do not know what procedures might best fe 
facilitate the development of their infant during the first year of life. Asa | 
result, they may feel frustrated, and derive less satisfaction than they other- | 
wise might from their baby. Hopefully, the mothers in Groups 2 and 3 will be 
persuaded that they can be effective in facilitating the cognitive development of 
their infants. Procedures designed to assess the mother's involvement and confi- 
dence will be described later in the proposal, 


Specific Description of the Experimental Interventions 
(1) Day Care Program 


The twenty four infants in the day care program (the infants in groups 1 and 
2) will be recruited in two groups. Twelve infants will be studied through 1970-_ 
1971 and a second group of 12 during 1971-1972. Each infant will typically come © 
to the day care center five days a week for most of the day from three months to — 
thriteen months of age. The pattern of experiences in the center will be as con-_ 
trolled as possible, considering the field like setting of the research. There _ 
will be four trained Nursery Teachers responsible for the daily care of the . 
children, The nursery teachers will be adults without professional tfaining who _ 
are interested in beginning a career in child care. They will take part in a | 
training program during the first six months of.the project operation, and will 
continue to receive in-service training from the project director. (see section ~ 
on training). The Nursery Teachers will be the key to the success of the day camel 
d 


program, since they will be responsible for implementing the educational program ¢ 


for providing nurturing and consistent care to the infants. 


We will not attempt to stipulate that one particular adult mst be the pri- 
<epme caretaker for one particular infant. First, we do not believe that the 4 
ursery Teacher must, or for that Batter should, function as a substitute mother. — 
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‘The literature on the effects of "mltiple mothering" and the experience of other 


centers suggests that the infant will not be harmed at all by receiving care from 
several adults, and that multiple mothering is the rule, not the exception, in 
many family settings. Second, we are convinced that even if we wanted to estab- 
lish such a substitute one to one relationship, this would be impossible in 
practice, The staff will be on staggered hours throughout the day, there will 

be absences, and infants will require different amounts of attention at different 
times, Our stipulation is, that there must always be a staff:child ratio of 

1:4 or less when the infants are awake, and that each nursery teacher will have a 
basic group of three infants for whom she has major responsibility. It will he 
understood, however, that the groupings are a flexible arrangement, and that 

each nursery teacher is responsible for the care of all twelve infants. 


Within the general routines of the day a set of special procedures will be 
administered by the Nursery Teachers to each child. These procedures are des- 


cribed below, along with the suggested age ranges for which they will be initiat- 
ed, 


(a) A set for discrepancy (age 3 to 13 months), The infant will be shown a 
visual stimlus (for example, a mlti-colored furm or a portion of a toy animal) 
for a fixed number of trials, As he begins to habituate to this stimilus he will 
be shown a stimulus that is a slight transformation of the habituated standard. 
It is assumed that repetition of such experiences with varied classes of stimuli, 
will lead the infant to become selectively attentive to transformations of ele- 
ments of events and increase the probability that the infant will develop a ten- 
dency to attempt to assimilate the changed stimulus. The transformations in the 
visual series will emphasize the dimensions of @eolor, movement, crientation, num=- 
ber of elements, and arrangements of elements as the distinctive dimensions trans-— 
formed, Similar procedures will be initiated in the auditory mode. The staff 
member will present an auditory stimulus until the child begins to habituate and 
_then she will present a transformation of that standard. The transformations in 
the auditory series will cmphasize the dimensions of duration, rhythm, amplitude 
and frequency for nonvocal events, and phonemic quality, inflection dwration of 
utterance, and meaningfulness for human speech. 


(6) Vocalization to Representations of Faces, (age 3 to 8 months.) The staff 
will routinely vocalize and engage in face-to-face smiling and vocal play with the 
infant during feeding, diapering and other caretaking situations, In addition, 
there will be a special schedule of face-to-face vocalization routines initiated 
when the infant is alert and content. The adult will respond to the infant's 
vocalization with reciprocal vocalization and smiling. This procedure should in- 


crease the child's tendency to vocalize to human faces and human contact. 


(c) Expressive Language and Vocabulary. (age 8 to 12 months.) A staff member 


will give the name of simple objects and pictures of objects to the child re- 

peating the name several times, She will try to provoke the child to vocalize 

and as he approaches one year, to produce vocal approximations to the adults mean- 
-ingful speech, 


(d} Sustained attempts at mastery and positive affect to mastery (age 6 to 13 


months,) The Nursery Teacher will approach the child engaged in an activity that 
is mastery related (he may be playing with toys, or attempting to crawl or stand) 
and will praise the child verbally and offer physical affection. It is assumed 
that repeated administration of these rewards will elicit positive affect in the 
Child (as evidenced by smiling, and laughing) and increase the probability that 
the child will initiate and persist in similar mastery behaviors in the future. 
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Second, the adult will initiate mastery related play with the child and at- | 
tempt to prolong the child's persistance through appropriate verbal and physi- 
cal rewards. 


(e) Imitation of adults (age 6 to 13 months). A staff member will initiate 

play with the child and when the child's attention is directed at her , she will 
deliberately exhibit well delineated sequences of play with an object that the 
child also has within reach, calling the infant's attention to the "end states" 
appropriate to certain activities. For example, the adult will build a tower of 
three blocks and point to the completed structure; she will put all the blocks in | 
a pail and then empty them out; she will separate an array of blocks of varied | 
colors into discrete piles of homogeneous color, and call the child's attention | 
to the sorted array. The purpose of these procedures is to encourage the child 

to imitate the adult, The staff member will, of course, reward any imitation 
shown by the child with verbal praise and emotional affect. | ! 


In general, the day care prqoram attempts to facilitate the development of 
schema for human faces, voices and speech; the tendency to vocalize to human 
visual and vocal encounters; a set to be attentive to discrepancy in varied audi- 
tory and visual events; sustained mastery in play with objects and imitation of 
adults, It is believed these are important processes that form the foundation 
for later intellectual development. 
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The daily schedule and program for the infants will be flexibly bnilt around 
the structured interventions described above. Most of the interventions, it | 
should be noted, are modes of interaction which can permeate all of the nursery 
teachers’ activities with the infant. Smiling and vocalization, reward for master 
orimitative behavior, and the labeling of objects can go on in conjunction with | 
periods of diapering, feeding, playing with ‘toys, or being taken outdoors. At | 
the same time, each intervention can be treated as a separate activity. A | 
nursery teacher could spend a quarter of an hour with an infant, engaging in re- | 
ciprocal smiling and vocalization, in labeling objects, in initiating a game in- | 
volving task mastery. Training the staff to see the intervention program both as © 
a series of activities and as a series of techniques of interacting, has the ad- 
vantage of allowing the staff a degree of autonomy and flexibility plus a degree | 
of direction. The former alone might lead to an unspontaneous and rigid “curri- 
culum' performed without any enthusiasm or positive emotional tone; the latter 
alone might leave the nursery teacher feeling lost and incompetent (what do you 
do while awaiting your chance to reward mastery?) or might tend to atrophy over 


time, 


In addition to the specific procedures designed to promote cognitive devel- | 
opment, certain other general principles will be taught to the staff which will 
contribute to the infants" development. The nursery teachers willt instructed 
to respond to the needs of the infants without long delays. The nursery teachers 
will be taught to perceive and to assess Symptoms of good health, alertness, 
fatigue, over stimulation, etc., in the infants, and will understand that no speci: 


as procedure or activity takes precedence over the immediate well being of the 
aby. 


; For the youngest infants, a good deal of their waking hours will be spent in 
eing fed. Bottles will never be propped: feeding will be a period af one to one 


interaction with a nursery teacher, When the infants are older, they will be en- 
couraged in self-feeding, 


The center will be open from approximately eight in the morning until six 
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at night, so that mothers may work a full day. Staff hours will be staggered so 
that the ratio of adults to children never exceeds one to four while the children 
are awake, and so that no staff person is actually taking care of the children 
for more than six and one half hours each day. 


There will be a variety of physical settings - cribs, infant seats, jump 
chairs, playpens and carriages - for the infants. As they begin to crawl, the 
infants will be encouraged to explore the environment. 


The children will be given age appropriate toys that invite sustained in- 
volvement and provide interesting auditory, kinesthetic, and visual feedback. 
Many of the toys and objects available for the children will be made out of simple 
materials which the mothers could easily duplicate at home. There is no reason 
for purchasing an expensive and elegant sorting game when household materials 
such as gaily covered cans would serve the same basic purpose, The quality of the 
stimulation would not be affected, and the center would not become in the mother 
eyes an upper middle class environment of which she would remain in awe. The 
center should serve as a model, but an approachable one, 


In summary, the day care program will combine specific intervention proced- 
ures which are believed to be important for cognitive development, with a variety 
of activities and practices which are believed to constitute a nurturent environ- 
ment for young children, 


Training of Nursery Teachers 


The training program for the nursery teachers has as an ultimate goal, the 
refining of teaching techniques which could be applied to a variety of settings. 
The variety of "new careers" programs which have begun in the past few years have 
produced a body of literature on training para-professionals which provdes us 
with only general guidelines, The experience of other programs points to two 
cardinal principles in the design of a successful training program: (1) theory is 
learned best when it is derived from experience (i.e., demonstrations, practice, 
followed by analysis, lecture, discussion) and (2) trainees will naturally be 
more committed, involved, and interested in the operation and outcome of the pro- 
ject if they have contributed to its design and not simply been instructed in 
performance of set ‘tasks, 


The training program will be designed in its basic outlines by the Project 
staff, and will be under the direction of the Co-Principal Investigator. Train- 
ing will be carried out by the Massachusetts Maternal and Infant Care Career Dev- 
elopment Laboratory under the supervision of Mr, Jesse McDade, in conjunction with 
the Project staff. The Career Development Laboratory, which is part of the Family 
Health Services in the MDPH, will conduct a number of training programs for various 
kinds of child care careers, The Laboratory will provide materials, equipment, 
personnel, and a demonstration setting in which the trainees can have experience 
working with infants during the six months before the infants in the research de- 
sign are enrolled, 


The training program will utilize a variety of techniques including films, 
role playing, demonstrations, direct experience with infants, and group discussions, 
Didactic lectures will be kept to a minimim, Much of the program will revolve 
around the basic interventions described previously, and will involve all of the 
abowe techniques. The trainees will be participating with the profesional Pro- 
ject staff in designing specific techniques for implementing these interventions, 
and in devising and defining situations where they would be appropriate. 
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(2) Program for Maternal Instruction 


The instructional program for the mother parallels in large measure, the pro- 
gram of intervention in the day care center, The peychological processes being 
promoted in the child are the same as those listed earlier. All mothers will re- 
ceive the maternal instruction in their homes from two Home Visitors who will be 
under the direction of the Co-Principal Investigator, who will also have super- 

‘ vised their training. The instruction sessions will take place three times a 

week and a session will typically be two hours long. During the first year, this 
will involve 1,872 hours of training. During the second year, this number will 

be doubled. The mother and the Home Visitor will work with the mother's infant 

so that the mother will have actual experience while the instructor is present in 
performing the intervention procedures. It is obvious that gaining the trust of 
each mother will be a highly individualized affair. Only one staff member will 
work with any one mother. During the first month of the child's life, a Home 
Visitor will visit the mother and talk with her about the value of promoting the a 
child's psychological development, It is hoped that these discussions will enlist 
the wholehearted cooperation of the mother, when the specific intervention pro- 

gram begins. The value of particular interactions will be explained to the 
mothers, and specific procedures and modes of interaction will be demonstrated, 
practiced and discussed. The specific procedures being encouraged in the mothers 
are described below. | 


(a) Attachment to Mother 


I 


As indicated earlier, the strength of the infant's attachment to the mother 
is assumed to covary with the degree to which the child has developed overt re- 
sponses that involve the mother as a target object. One index of attachment is 
the display of crying or distress upon separation from the adult during the 
second half of the first year, and we shall assess this variable. The mothers 
will be encouraged to initiate reciprocal face-to-face smiling, to allow the in- — 
fant to manipulate the mother's face, hands and body, to carry the infant around 
during the early months and to engage in as much mutual’ playwith the infant as 
possible, The Home Visitor will demonstrate to the mother varied classes of 
mutual play that she could initiate, 


(b) A Set for Discrepancy 


The mother will be shown how to habituate the child to visual or auditory 
stimuli (her voice, her face, a bottle, a toy rattle). When she notes the child's 
interest waning, she will present transformations of that habituated standard. 

The Home Visitor will provide the mother with specific stimuli and instructions 
for the administration of this procedure, | 


(c) Imitation of the mother 
oe ee VRE MOL RY 


The mother will be encouraged to initiate activities with objects while the | 


chidd is attending to her and to encourage the child to imitate her actions. The 
mother will reward the child's imitative efforts, | 


(d) Reward for Mastery 


: The mother will be persuaded of the value of rewarding the child's attempts 
Sate Soak of a skill or sustained persistence in the service of mastery. She 
Ww be helped to diagnose Situations that are mastery related and shown varied 
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ways to praise the child for such behavior. The mother will be told to pay special 
attention to the child's creeping, crawing, standing, walking, prehension, attempts 
to conquer obstacles, and use of language. 


(e) Development of Schema for Speech, Predisposition to Vocalize to Faces and 
Voices and Expression of Language. The Home Visitor will demonstrate to the 
mother how to diagnose alertness in the infant, how to vocalize face-to-face to 
the infant and how to reciprocate the child's vocalization with speech and smiling. 
The mother will be encouraged, as the child approaches 8 months of age, to ini- 
tiate naming of objects, and to reward the child's attempts to repeat the mother's 
vocalizations, and to attempt to shape the child's vocalizations to approximate 
the sound of the morpheme. The mother will present variations on her voice, al- 
tering pitch, rhythm, length of utterance and phonemic quality. 


(3) The Program of Home Observation 


One of the two Home Visitors will visit the mothers in Group 4 twice a week 
for 3 hours in order to observe the mother-child interaction. During the first 
year, this will involve 936 hours of visits. During the second year, this number 
will be doubled. The Home Visitors will also observe the mother-child interac- 
tion in the course of their instructional sessions with the mothers in Group 3. 
They will code the mother's behavior using a checklist for specific maternal 
actions which they will fill out using a time sampling procedure. The variables 
will be coded every five seconds and include: (1) the location of the mother 
with respect ot the child (i.e. face-to-face, within réach of the child not face- 
to-face, outside the child's reach but in the child's visual field, outside the 
child's visual field); (2) vocalization to the child; (3) smiling to the child; 
(4) touching the child; (5) kissing or hugging the child; (6) vigorous manipula- 
tion of the child; (7) mutual play with the child; (8) praise of the child's 
attempts atmastery; (9) prohibitions of the child; (10) verbal punishment of the 
child; (11) physical punishment of the child. The two observers will be trained 
to a point where their reliability is better than .85. Each observer will con- 
tinue to see the same group of mothers for the entire 10 month period so that 
maximal rapport can be gained. However, a monthly check on the reliability of 
the two observers will be made by having them both observe a mother, not parti- 
cipating in this project, together. This continual check on the observers should 
help to maintain the initially high reliability at a respectable level. The 
purpose of these observations is to create a reasonable basis for contact with 
the mothers in Group 4 and also to determine whether the mothers in Group 3 be- 
gin to behave differently than those in Group 4. 


(4) Evaluation of the infauts., 


All infants will be evaluated by the psychological staff six times during 
the first 13 months, at 3, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 13 months. They will be evaluated by 
the pediatric staff at birth, 1, 2,.3, G6, 9, and 13 months. (see Appendix 1 
for detailed description of pediatric examinations). This section describes in 
detail the psychological examination. One experimental battery will be used for 
the examination at 3, 4, and 6 months, a second test battery will be used at 8, 
10 and 13 months, and the Bayley Infant Intelligence Scale will be given at 6 and 
13 months. This procedure will allow us to have three indexes of growth (one 
for the set of variables quantified at 3, 4 and 6 months; one for the variables 
quantified at 8, 10 and 13 months; and one for the Bayley measure at 6 and 13 
months.) Since there are such dramatic changes in response capacity over the 
. period 3 to 13 months it is not reasonable to use the same assessment procedures 
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for all ages. All assessments will be performed by a research team that will be 
completely unaware of the group to which each child belongs. The research staff 
will be based in William James Hall and will travelto the center, They will have 
no access to any of the information on any infant prior to the assessment, All 
evaluations will occur in a special suite of laboratories located contiguous to 
the day care center, The advantage of this arrangement is enormous. Young infants 
are unpredictably irritable. Since most infants will be living in or close to the 
center, it will be easy to test each child when he is at a maximal state of alert- 
ness, and convenient to reschedule him when he is irritable, 


The first assessments at 3, 4, and 6 months will evaluate visual motor reach- 
ing, schema for human faces, vocalization to human faces, reaction to discrepancy, 
sensitivity to qualities of human speech and reaction to separation. A detailed 
description of the assessment procedures at 3, 4, and 6 months appears below. 


Explanation of dependent variables, 


The major dependent variables to be used in the evaluation include fixatiun 
time, vocalization, orientation to sound source, smiling and cardiac decleration, 
Most of these variables have an empirical history which is summarizod in an ap- 
pendix attached to this proposal, Duratiun of ocarh fixation of a visual event is 
coded by two independent observers who record the duration of each orientation of 
the eyes to the stimulus by pressing "buttons" which are connected with a Model 7 
Grass Polygraph. Orientation to the sound source is assessed in a similar way. 
The speaker baffle through which the auditory stimli are played will be oriented 
to the right of the infant's head, and the infant will have to make an obvious pos~ 
tural movement in order to orient to the sound source, This response is obvious 
to two observers who will ocde the duration as well as the latency of these orien- 
tations, Vocalization refers to nonfretful, nonmorphemic babbling--called cooing 
by Lenneberg-- and is also coded by two independent observers. Cardiac deceleration 
has a brief but important history. The Laceys demonstrated that cardiac decelera= | 
tion, not acceleration, was a common reaction when an adult was attending to an a 
auditory or visual event. Subsequent work with 6 year old children and infants 
verified this phenomenon and indicated its usefulness in studies of attention 
distribution in infants. Our working hypothesis is that other things being equal, 
obvious deceleration is most likely to occur in an infant when the stimulus is a 
moderate discrepancy from an existing schema; when the event surprises the nfant. 

A long fixation is least likely to be accompanied by a cardiac deceleration when 
the event is very novel or too familiar. Obrist has suggested that heart rate de- 
creases as the organism becomes more quiet. Obrist's suggestion has to be part- 
ially correct, for large decelerations are typically accompanied by obvious de- 
creases in hotar eov.vlty, The infant suddenly stops waving his arms and his head 
becomes fixed. The phrase double take is an apt description of his appearance. | 
This look of surprise is typically accompanied by sudden quieting and a large | 
cardiac deceleration, We monitor cardiac rate continuously and obtain a decelera-| 
tion score by subtracting the three lowest heart beats during an orientation to a — 
stimulus from the three lowest heart beats just prior to that orientation. All | 
variables are recorded on contiguous channels on polygraph paper so that the time | 
relations among the variables can be preserved, 


Process at 3, 4, and 6 months 


Schema for human faces and vocalization to hyman faces: Presentation of three 
dimensimal faces Each infant will be shown a series of four different sculp- 
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tured clay faces simulating a black female. This procedure is similar to one that 
has been used on over 150 children followed in a longitudinal study from 4 to 27 
months of age. The four faces are a regular face, a face in which the nose, eyes 
and mouth are asymmetrically arranged, a face with no eyes, and a blank face with 
no facial features. Each stimulus will be presented a total of four times, dura- 
tion of stimulus exposure will be 30 seconds, with a 15 second inter stimulus 
period, Since we have normative data on this episode we should be able to eval- 
uate retarded or precocious patterns of reactivity with some degree of confidence. 
The major variables coded are: duration of each fixation, vocalization, smiling, 
fretting, and a continuous monitoring of heart rate. The longitudinal data suggest 
that there should be a gradual decrease in fixatim time and vocalization across 
the period 3-6 months, with the regular and asymmetrically arranged faces elici- 
ting longer fixatim times than the face with noges or the blank. There should 
be a peak of smiling to the face at 4 months, with significantly more smiling to 
the regular face than to the three other faces. Finally, cardiac deceleration 
should be greater to the regular and to the rearranged face than to the face with 
no eyes or the blank, 


Reaction to discrepancy. Data from our own as well as other laboratories indicate 
that important changes in the capacity to create a schema occur bewteen 2 and 4 
months of age. This suggestion is supported by the fact that EEG and evoked poten- 
tial patterns change dramatically at this age, (Ellingson, 1968). This finding 
Suggests that 3 months is a good point at which to assess the infants cognitive 
development. If the experimental procedures initiated at 3 months have any effect, 
we should be able to assess them with sensitivity at 4 and 6 months. The infant of 
3 to 4 months seems to become capable, rather suddenly, of creatinuy and holding 
schema for events and reacting to transformations of those events. Prior to 2-3 
months, the typical infant does not react in a dramatic way to a transformation 

of an habituated standard in either the visual or auditory mode. The 2-3 month 
old infant does not smile, vocalize, show a long fixation or a large cardiac de- 
celeration to the transformation. A 4 month old child, on the other hand, typi- 
cally reacts with a long fixation and deCeleration, suggesting he has created a 
schema for the repeated standard. This change in reaction to discrepancy repre- 
sents an important developmental stage. Presumably, the child whose home exper- 
iences have sculpted alterness to discrepancy should show this waction earlier and 
with greater clarity. We shall test this hypothesis in both the auditory and 
visual mode. A simple auditory stimulus (for example, three ascending tones) will 
be played repeatedly 12 separate times with a one second interval between each 
triplet of tones. On the 13th trial an obvious transformation of that three tone 
stimulus will bepresented. The reactions to the transformations will be coded 
using vocalization, fixation to the sound source, smiling, heart rate and respira- 
tion as the major dependent variables. This procedure will be repeated three 
times with different stimuli and with appropriate rest intervals between each ad- 
ministration, 


A visual stimulus (a bull's eye, for example) will be presented 12 times, 
each exposure 20 seconds in length with 5 second inter trial intervals. On the 
13th trial, a transformation of that stimulus will be presented. This procedure 
will also be repeated 3 times with different stimuli and appropriate rest inter- 
vals, As in the other episodes fixation, vocalization, smiling, and heart rate 
will be coded, Repetition of this procedure at 3,4, and 6 months allows us to 
determine the relative precocity of each child in developing a tendency to react 
to discrepancy. 


Reaction to dimensions of speech, In the first pair of sequences the child 
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will hear six presentations of sentences composed of nonsense words read with 
normal inflection by a female voice as if they were meaningful speech. The seventh 
stimulus will be the same set of nonsense sentences read with no inflection, If 
the child reacts to this transformation of the standard with vocalization, orien- 
tation to the sound source, or deceleration we shall assume he is responsive to 
the dimension of inflection. A second pair of sequences will assess responsivity 
to phonemic quality. The child will hear a new set of nonsense sentences read 
with no inflection for six trials. The seventh presentation will contain a new 
set of nonsense words different in phonemic quality from the first set and read 
with no inflection. The children who react’ to this transformation of the standard — 
will be assumed to be responsive to phonemic quality of speech. In a third pro- 
cedure we shall measure the child's reaction to meaningfulness, The child will 
be presented with a set of short meaningful sentences read with normal inflection 
for six trials, On the seventh presentation the two most meaningful words in the 
sentences will be changed (mommy to daddy, bottle to milk, yes to no). All 
stimuli will be recorded on tape. The variables coded during the episode will in- ~ 
clude vocalization, fixation of the sound source, cardiac deceleration, and smil- 4 
ing. 


Reaction to separation, 


The mother and child will be left alone in a small room for a minimum of 10 
minutes, When the infant in content and is regarding the mother, the mother will 
leave the room for 3 minutes. We will code latency to any signs of distress and 
duration of fretting or crying. 


Visual motor coordination 


As a control task, for which we do not anticipate major differences among 
the 5 experimental groups, we will assess visual-motor coordination, The child 
will lie supine at 3 to 4 months and will sit in an infant's seat at 6 months. 
After a few minutes of adjustment to the situation a round object painted in black 
and white stripes one inch in diameter will be placed in a holder 10 inches from 
the plane of the child'e face and within reaching distance. The object will re- 
main in place for two minutes. Two observers will code the latency to reach for 
the object, the latency to touch it, and whether or not the infant was success ful 


in obtaining it. This procedure will be repeated a total of three times with a 
two minute intertrial interval, 


No more than two procedures will be administered on any half day so that each | 
child will be maximally alert for each episode. The order of administration of 


the procedures will be counterbalanced and six different orders of presentation 
will be used, 


Procedures at 8, 10 and 13 months, The procedures at 8, 10 and 13 months 
fre intended to index vocalization and morphemic speech, schema for speech and 
familiar objects, reaction to discrepancy, mastery and sustained attention in play, 
indexes of positive affect to mastery and attachment to the mother and imitation, 
The same procedures will be used at 8, 10 and 13 months. No more than three test 
procedures will be administered on any given day so that each child is maximally 
alert for each episode and six different orders of presentation will be used. 


Reactions to dimensions of human speech, This procedure is similar in ration= 
ale to one used at 3, 4, and 6 months in which the infant was exposed to repeated — 
presentations of a standard followed by a transformation involving either inflec- 
tion, phonemic quality or meaningfullness, At the older ages we shall assess the 
child’ S sensitivity to the sex of the speaker's voice, the difference between the 
eae, and a strange female, and meaningfulness. All stimuli will be recorded on 


Sex of speaker. The child will beexposed to a voice (male or female) speaking 
the same 10 second utterance for eight repetitions. On the ninth trial, a voice of 
the opposite sex will speak the same utterance. Half the children will hear the 
sequence of 8 female voices followed by the male voice, the other half will re- 
ceive the reverse order. This procedure will then be repeated after a recess, The 
infants who heard the order female-male will now hear male-female; the infants who 
heard the male-female sequence will hear the female-male. 


Mother's voice versus stranger's voice. A second procedure assesses differen- 
tial reactions to the voice of the mother versus that of a strange female. Prior 
to the assessment, the mother's voice will be recorded on tape speaking a simple 
prose sentence 10 seconds induration. The stranger voice will be that of a black 
woman, and 12 different "stranger" voices will be used. Both mother and stranger 
voice will be recorded speaking the same sentence with the same inflection. Half 
the children will be exposed to a sequence of mother's voice repeated 8 time fol- 
lowed by the stranger's voice; the other half will hear the stranger's voice re- 
peated 8 times followed by the mother's voice, This procedure will be repeated, 
after a recess, with each child receiving an order the opposite to the one he ex- 
perienced on the first presentation. 


Meaningfulness, In the final procedure, differential reaction to changes in 
the noun=-subject of a sentence will be assessed, The child wili hear 8 represen- 
tations of a sentence which contains meaningful words (e.g., "The doggie went bow- 
wow=wow.''). On the ninth presentation the child will hear a sentence containing 
only one change--the subject of the sentence will change (for example, ''The kitty 
went bow-wow-wow.'). This procedure will be repeated five times with five differ- 
ent substitutes of the noun-subject of the sentence. The dependent variables will 
be orientation to the sound source, vocalization, expression of meaningful words, 
smiling and heart rate. 


Reactions to transformations in the visual mode. We shall use a procedure 
Similar to that used at the earlier ages in order to assess the child's reactivity 
to a transformation cf a familiarized standard, A series of color motion picture 
sequences (each 40 seconds in duration) will be prepared for each stimulus event, 
Initially, a stimlus will be presented for 15 seconds, and then gradually trans form- 
ed over a 5 second period into a new form which will remain exposed for an addi- 
tional 20 seconds. The stimuli will be objects differing in familiarity to the 
typical infant. They will range from very familiar objects (human faces, human 
forms) through moderately familiar objects (animals, bottle, chair) through mini- 
mally familiar objects (airplane, scissors). The same sequence will be shown at 
each of the three ages, in order to assess the child's rate of acquisition of 
schema for these stimuli. The critical variable is degree of reactivity to the 
transformations. High levels of reactivity (long fixations, cardiac decelerations, 
Smiling) to the transformation will be regarded ap an index of the child's at- 
tentiveness to the stimuli and the degree of prior articulation of a.schema for 
the object presented. That is, a child who has a good schema for a human face 
prior to the assessment should be better prepared to note a transformation in the 
fa.cce than one who has a poor schema, It is expected, therefore, that at 8 months 
th.e children will be more reactive to transformations of the familiar objects 
(human faces and human forms) than to the less familiar events, But the child 
who is precocious in the acquisition of schema for animals or an airplane between 
8 and 13 months should show a greater increase in reactivity to transformations 
of these objects than a child for whom establishment of schema for these stimuli 
is slower, The indexes of reactivity continue to be fixation time, vocalization, 
‘Smiling and heart rate, 


Sustained attention, affect and imitation in play. We plan to use a 30 minute 
free play situation to assess (a) the child's tendency to show sustained attention 
to play, (b) positive affect in situations in which he is attempting mastery, and t 
(c) tendency to approach a new rather than a habituated toy, the latter variable 
is viewed as related to a tendency to attend to discrepant events. Each of these 
variables will be assessed in a free play sit uation in a room approximately 12 x 
12 square. The mother will be seated in one corner of the room, Each child will 
be presented with an age appropriate toy that invites persistence and permits a 
finished product, Examples would include a peg board with pegs removed, blocks 
and a pail, a shaft with quoits. The child'will be allowed to play with the single 
object for 10 minutes. Observers will code the duration of each involvement with 
the object, qualitative aspects of the play, smiling, laughing, vocalization, 
visual regard of the mother, locomotor activity, crawling, time spent near the 
mother and time spent touching mother. One observer will code these discrete 
variables using a set of buttons connected to a paper chart drive. A second ob- 
server will dictate a verbatim account of the session onto tape. After 10 minutes 
the child will be picked up by the mother and a pair of toys placed on the floor. 
One member of the pair will be the object he was playing with during the preceding 
10 minutes, the second toy will be new. The child will be placed equidistant from : 
each toy and allowed to play for 6 minutes. We shall code the order of objects | 
contacted, duration of play with each object, and latency to initial choice. This 
same procedure will be repeated two additional times with two different pairs of 
objects. That is, the first pair of toys will be removed and a new toy presented 
for 10 minutes, After the 10 minutes, the child will be exposed to a pair of toys, 
the one with which he recently played and a new one. All 6 toys will be pretested © 
on an independent sample for equal preference or attractiveness and the order of | 
toys will be appropriately counterbalanced. The data gathered during these play 
sessions should allow assessment of typical duration of involvement with an object, 
affect display during play, and preference for the novel over the habituated ob- 
ject. Data from earlier work, obtained in a situation similar to this, indicated 
dramatic individual differences in the tendency to display signs of affect during 
play, and persistence at 8 19 and 13 months and the tendency to approach the new foy 
Middle class infants were more likely than lower class infants to choose the novel | 
over the habituated toy. These data furnish a corpus of normative data against 
which data can be evaluated. 


| 


After the last pair of objects in the free play session has been presented, — 

a staff member will enter the room and gain rapport with the child. The examiner 
will then initiate play with a new toy that is likely to be unfamiliar to the child 
(a xylophone). The child will also have a xylophone, The examiner will hit the : 
xylophone with a mallet for three minutes. An observer will code the infant's | 
visual orientation to the examiner and any attempts to imitate the examiner's be=- 
havior. After this episode the examiner will take some clay and tear off small | 
pieces and arrange them in a row. The child will also have some clay and observers 
; 


will code visual orientation to the examiner and any attempt to imitate the ex- | 
aminer's behavior. | 


Separation distress. Following the imitation episode, the staff member will | 
leave and each child will be allowed to play with some interesting toys for two 
minutes, The mother will be in the room but will not interact with the child, 
When the child is content and involved with the toys the mother will walk to the 
door and leave the room for a maximum of three minutes. The child's reaction to 
the separation will be coded. The variables are fretting, crying, latency to | 
fretting or crying, looking at the door, looking at the empty chair, and quality 
of play. We shall also code the child's reaction whenthe mother returns to the 


room, The procedure will be repeated twice, but the second run will only occur if 
the child can be made happy and content, 
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Administration of the Bayley Intelligence Scale at 6 and 13 months. The 
Bayley Intelligence Scale will be given to each child at 6 and 13 months of age 
in order to assess the child's growth on a popularly used index of general mental 
growth. It should be useful to compare these "intelligence scale" scores with 
the more specific variables that comprise most of the assessment. 


Assessment of the mother 


Although the main interest of the study is the effect of day care or mother’s 
practices on the infant's psychological development it is likely that the mothers 
in experimental Groups 2 and 3 will be changed by the treatment. If their attempts 
to stimulate their infants are rewarded by the infant's behavior, the mother 
should become more emotinally involved with her infant and believe more strongly 
that she can influence her child. We shall test this possibility at each of the 
assessments, During each test episode throughout the first year, an observer will 
code the mother's reaction to the testing of her infant. The observer will code 
smiling, frowning, postural changes and attentiveness to the baby. It is expect- 
ed that the experimental mothers in Groups 2 and 3 will display more signs of 
affective involvement with the. infants than the mothers in Groups l, 4 and 8. 


Assessment of the effectiveness of maternal teaching techniques. Finally, 
at 10 and 13 months each mother will be asked to teach her child a particular 
task. For the 10 month assessment the mother will be asked to teach the child 
how to put a set of 4 quoits of differing diameters on a shaft. This task is suf- 
ficiently difficult so that the mother will have to work at the teaching. At the 
13 month assessment she will have toteach the child to open a box latched on four 
Sides. An observer will dictate the mother's behavior focusing on persistence, 
her use of verbal instructions, use of punishment, and pacing. It is expected 
that the experimental mothers in Groups 2 and 3 will persist longer, show more 
patience, and be more successful on the tutorial tasks than mothers in the re- 
maining groups. 


Summary of evaluation. The table below contains an outline of the processes 
we wish to influence in the infant (the first column); the specific procedures 
that will be initiated in the day care center or with the mother that should 
facilitate these processes. (Column2); and finally, the test procedures that are 
presumed to assess the child's position cn these dimensions (Column3). 


—age 


Processes to be facilitated 
in the child 


1. Set for discrepancy; 
Predisposition to activate 
hypotheses. 


2. Predisposition to vocal- 
ize to representations 
of human faces and human 
voices 


3. Use of expressive 
language 


4. Articulated schema for 
aspects of human speech 


5S. Sustained attempts at mastery; 
positive affect on the 
occasion of mastery 


6. Attachment to mother 


ff Imitation of the adult 


(5) SUMMARY OF RATIONALE OF STUDY 


Procedures in day care center or 


with mother 
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Presentation of moderate 
transformations of a habituated 
standard in visual and auditory 
mcdes, 


Reward of infant*s vocalization 


Naming of objects by day care 
tutor or mother, and reward 
of expression of morphemes 


Distinctive adult vocalization 
to the child 

Adult contingent response to 
infant's vocalization 
Presentations of transforma- 
tions of habituated aspects 

of vocal sounds and speech 


Reward of mastery and reward of 
sustained attentionai involve- 
ment in play 


Reciprocal play and interaction 
between mother and infant 


Adult reward of imitative play 


efin the teen aad 


Assessment procedures 


Reactions to changes on 
habituated standard 


Vocalization to presentation 
of faces, to variations in 
speech 


Occurrence of meaningful 
speech during any test 
episode 


Reaction to transformations 

of auditory stimuli 

Reaction to transformations 

of aspects of speech involving 
inflection, phonemic quality 
and meaning 

Differential reaction to mother 
versus strange voice and to 
female versus male voice 


Duration of involvement 

in the play session; signs 
of smiling and laughing to 
completion of task 


Separation distress 
Time near mother during 
free play 


Any tendency to crient to the 


adult or imitate the adult 
during play session 
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(6) Predictions 


It is recognized that many variables are involved in this study and 
there is a mosaic of interacting processes between mother and child. However, we 
shall make some simple predictions, nonetheless. 


It is expected that infants in Groups 1, 2 and 3 in contrast to infants in 
Groups 4 and 5 will show more reactivity to the discrepant events, more sustained 
attempts at mastery, more imitation, better schema for speech, more vocalization, 
and greater use of expressive language. It is expected that the infants in Groups 
2 and 3 will show more distress to separation than Groups 4 and 5, 


Data analysis. Initially, the distribution for each variable will be examined 
for normality. If distributions are skewed or distorted seriously normalizing 
transformations will be performed. The initial phase of data analysis can be out- 
lined briefly. Analyses of variance will be performed for each of the major 
variables using a 2 x 5 design (sex by group). If the overall analysis of variance 
is significant we shall compute separate t-tests between (a) Groups 1 and 2 to 
assess whether the mother had any influence over and above the day care center, 

(b) groups 1 and 3 to assess the difference between day care versus mother and 
(c) Groups 4 and 5 to see whether minimal contact with the mother had any effect 
on the mother's behavior. 


An important part of the analysis is the investigation of change scores for 
the period 3, 4 and 6 months; 8, 10 and 13 months and 6 and 13 months for those 
variables obtained as a result of repetition of precedures at two or three ages. 
As an example, change in fixation time to faces across the period 3 to 6 months 
will be analyzed using a repeated measures analysis of variance to see if the ex- 
perimental groups show differential change in this particular variable over time. 
In addition, trend analysis will be performed where appropriate. 


(7) Calendar 


Sept. 1 - April 1, 1970 - Training of Staff and Preparation of Assessment 
Procedures 


April 1 - April 1, 1972 - Intervention and assessment of the 60 infants 
April 1972 - Sept. 1, 1973 - Analysis of Data. 
C. Significance of the Research 


Experimental evidence from testing children from low socio-economic background 
whether black or white has led to the development of the theory that lower class 
children are cognitively deficient in comparison with middle class children as 
early as three years of age. It is assumed by many that this deficiency is due to 
the absence of specific maternal practices revolving around the stimulation of 
vocalization and language, reciprocal play between mother and child, md reward for 
the child's mastery. Although these adult practices can be performed by a mother 
Surrogate at a day care center, intervention programs seem more likely to succeed 
if they reinforce maternal practices rather than operate in isolation for short 
periods of time. In addition, the mother remains the primary long term agent of 
change since in most cases, the child is her responsibility during its crucial 

formative years. 


If the mother believes that she is an important agent of change, she is more 
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likely to develop a sense of responsibility for her child even when a day care 
staff cares for her child 40 hours a week, and this stronger identification should 
facilitate a continuing supportive mother-child relationship during the pre-school 
or early school years. Ys ihe 

Today there are over four million children under 6, and two million children 
under 3, who have working mothers. At this time, it is not clear whether day care 
centers, family day care, or subsidies to mothers who would otherwise work, will 
eventually become the major way in which young children are cared for in the United 
States. What is clear is that whatever the setting for child care will be, there 
will be the same need for the recognition and implementation of intervention tech- 
niques which can foster optimum development, Federal agencies are beginning to 
place priority upon providing day care for working women, If day care programs 
for very young children are going to be expanded then it is of critical importance © 
that we know how to design good day care programs. This research will add to the ~ 
still small body of knowledge about intervention, and, if the program can be shown ~ 
to have positive effects on the infants' development, will have furnished an im- 
portant empirical base for future social planning. 


Facilities 


The main facility will be a renovated building which will house both the re- — 
search unit and the infant nursery. This unit is described in the Budget Justifi- — 
cation. However, during pilot work to be conducted during the first 6 months of 

the project, we have available a suite of laboratories in William James Hall, at 

Harvard University. This suite includes four rooms, a Grass Model 7 Polygraph a 
cardiotachometer, tape recorders, a Machtronics video tape recorder and television 
camera ond monifcr In addition, we will be using computer facilities in 


William James Hall, and the larger IBM 7094 at the Harvard University Computer 
Center. ; 


The Massachusetts Maternal and Infant Care Career Development Laboratory will 
be located in the Castle Square Housing Development in the South End section of 
Boston. The facility iS described in the Budget Justification. 


The Maternity and Infant Care Clinics are described in the narrative. 


Collaboration 


This work is a collaborative effort between the Department of Social Relat ions | 
at Harvard University and the Massachusetts Department of Public Health. This | 
collaboration permits the official agency with responsibility for maternal and 
child health services in the Commonwealth to respond to social pressures for new 
child care programs, Responsiveness to results of this research will be assured 
because of the collaborative efforts of the two departments and the commitment to 
a long term relationship. Dr. Jerome Kagan, Professor of Human Development at 
Harvard University, and Dr, Richard Kearsley have worked extensively with Dr. Dorothy 
Worth, Director of Family Health Services, and Mrs. Beth Shub, Program Development 
Specialist of the Massachusetts Department of PublicHealth, in the design of the 
component parts of this project. Dr. Worth has been responsible for development 
of health and social services for pregnant women and children in the city of Boston. 
In this program, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts administers nine prenatal and 
four pediatric clinics in low income areas of Bostam. Access to the population 
described can be obtained with ease through any or all of the various clinics, Th 
total population served by these clinics in 1967-8 was approximately three thousan 
low income women and more than five thousand children. The women served represent 
approximately one quarter of the low income pregnant population in the city. 


ar 


We would like this project to become part of the Model Cities program in 
Boston. The Model Cities program is a federally sponsored effort to provide a 
variety of programs and services in selected areas of major cities throughout 
the country. The Model Cities area represents 10% of Boston's population and 
includes sections of Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, and Dorchester. It is a low income 
area of the city, characterized by problems of unemployment, inadequate housing 
and other indices of pathology afflicting many urban areas today. In Boston, the 
Model Cities program is the responsibility of the Model Cities Administration, 
which is a part of the city government, and the Model Neighborhood Board, which 
is an eighteen member Board elected by residents of the Model Cities area in 
Boston. This proposal will be presented to the Model Neighborhood Board for 
approval, If approved, the project will be incorporated into the total Model 
Cities plan for Boston, to be submitted to the Federal Government on October 15. 
Our center will then be located in the Model Cities area, and will serve residents 


of the area through the mechanism of the Maternity and Infant Care Clinics, as 
described earlier. 


If our project is accepted by the Model Cities program, this would represent 
an unprecedented collaboration between a univeristy, a state agency, and a com-= 
munity based organization. 
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SUPPORTING DATA 
A. Previous Work done by the Principal Investigator 


The principal investigator has been studying infant cognitive and behavioral 
development since 1961. Two longitudinal studies, one initiated at the Fels Reseai 
Institute and a second being carried out at Harvard University, have furnished a 
knowledge base, upon which much of this proposal rests. This earlier research can 
be regarded, in one sense, as seven years of pilot work in preparation for the in- 
vestigation proposed here. Some of the methodological and theoretical problems 
relevant to fixation time, vocalization, smiling, and cardiac deceleration: have 
been worked out in these earlier investigations. The previous research suggests 
that first fixation is a more sensitive index of the incentive value of a stimulus 
than total fixation time; that vocalization following termination of an auditory 
stimulus seems to index selectivity of attention to the previous auditory event; 
that cardiac decerleration during the first fixation of a vi3Sual event appears | 
to index the surprise value of the event; while cardiac deceleration during sub- | 
sequent fixations is more equivocal, All of the procedures described in this pro- 
posal have been used, in some form, in the past. The "faces" episode at 4 months 
has been administered to almost 200 white infants and these data furnish a re- 
ference for the data that will be gathered on the black infants. The presentation 
of mother and stranger voices has been tried with 10 month old lower class infants 
and the data suggest the usefulness of this procedure. The use of free play to } 
assess affect on the occasion of mastery, and sustained involvement has been tried 
with many groups of infants and we have developed reliable procedures for the 
coding and scoring of these data. The techniques of asking a mother to teach her 
child a new response has also been tried and there are major class related cot 
ences among mothers. In sum, the specific dependent variables chosen, are not 

an arbitrary set of untried measures, but represent the dividend of seven years of 
investigation. We believe we know how to train observers to gather these data, an 
we feel we have some beginning insight into their significance. 


The appendix enclosed with this application represents an initial summary ofi® 
data gathered on a longitudinal study of 150 infants seen at 4, 8, and 13 months. 
The document contains a more detailed discussion of the rationale and data upon 
which the proposal was based. 


The co-principal investigator's interest in the psychological aspects of 
pediatrics extends over a period of twelve years. Initiated during his five years 
(1956-61) as a practicing pediatrician it led, in 1961, to his accepting the posi- 
tion as Chief of the Child Behavior Unit, a newly established teaching and researc 
division of the Children's Service at the Massachusetts General Hospital. Working 
within a medical framework, the unit's efforts were directed towards providing the 
practicing pediatrician with a practical, quantitative method for assessing the . 
child's behavior as well as the nature of the parent-child interaction. In addi- | 
tion, it served as a teaching resource for the training of medical students, inters 
and residents in those aspects of pediatrics dealing with the child's behavior andl 
the problems encountered by parents in the day to day task of raising children. | 

| 

The modest success achieved by the unit was blunted by the recognition of the 
pressing need to extend the pediatrician's sphere of competence into the area of } 
cognitive growth and early child development. Thus in 1966, the co-principal in- 
vestigator enrolled in a program of study at the Graduate School of Arts and Scieré 
at Harvard University which was directed towards attaining a degree in child devel 
opment and acquiring the skills required to investigate the processes involved in 
the early psychological development of the child. 
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The proposed program of study is viewed as an opportunity to apply both the 
background and experience of the pediatrician and the training of the developmen- 
tal psychologist to the investigation of the early cognitive growth of the infant 
and young child. The co-principal investigator expects to have his Ph.D. in 
Child Development prior to the initiation of the present study, 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX I. MEDICAL EVALUATION AND NEUROLOGICAL SCREENING OF SUBJECTS 
A. Purpose: 


a) To identify and, for purposes of this study, to exclude those 

children in whom the results of either a carefully documented past 
history or the findings of a detailed medical examination are such 
as to warrent the diagnosis of a condition that could reasonably : 
be expected to adversely influence the mental and/or physical | : 
development of the child. | 


b) To certify, within the limitations of the clinical methods and 
measures presently available, as to the neurological normality of 
those children included in this study. 


c) To provide a systematic, documented record of the physicel and 
neuromotor development of each subject as well as an ongoing history 
of each child's general health during the course of the study. 


B. General Guidelines and Procedures: 


a) Information concerned with the pre-, peri-, and postnatal history 

of each child will be acquired from documentable, primary source data. . 
The recorded results of prenatal medical and obstetrical histories, 
examinations and laboratory findings; the delivery record; the newborn 
examination; and the results of subsequent pediatric examinations prior 
to entry into the study will be considered primary source data. Retro- 
spective recall of this information on the part of the parents or the 
personnel providing these services will not be acceptable. 


b) These primary source records must contain specific reference to 
the data in question. 


c) It is planned that the mothers of the population from which the 
study sample will be chosen will have received: 


1) Regular prenatal care, through the facilities of a 
Maternity and Infant Care Clinic, initiated during 
the second trimester of pregnancy, thus insuring a 
minimum of three month's prenatal observation. 


2) Obstetrical care at a university staffed obstetrical 
department. 


3) Postpartum care at either (1) or (2) above and sub- 
sequent pediatric care at one of the Children and 
Youth Clinics serving the geographical area within 
which the subjects reside. 


d) It is intended that the pediatricians on the research staff will 
hold appointments on the staffs of each of the above facilities, thus 
allowing them to participate, selectively, in the pre-, peri~, and 
postnatal care of the mothers and the children who will be under 
examination in this study. This will allow: 


1) The initial identification of potential subjects and | 
their random assignment to treatment groups to be made 


during the prenatal period, (Final entry into one of 


the five treatment groups will depend on the results 
of the subsequent examinations of the child). 


2) The early establishment of a relationship between the 
research staff and the mother, which should contribute 
to the mother's willingness to enter into and to remain 
in the research program. 


3) The creation of the kind of sound working relationship 
between members of the research staff and those pro=- 
viding the health care to mothers and infants that 
should insure continued access to a subject population. 


e) The screening of potential subjects will be accomplished in three 
phases: 


1) During the prenatal period. 


2) At the time of delivery and during the immediate 
postnatal period. 


3) At the time of the pediatric examinations conducted 
at four and eight weeks of age. 


Potential subjects may be eliminated at any phase in the screening 
program. The decision regarding the acceptability of a subject will 
be made following the eight week pediatric examination and will 
require concurrence on the part of the principal investigators. 


f) Participation in this study will be on a voluntary basis with full 
knowledge on the part of the parents that they and their child will 
receive periodic examinations in addition to those presently considered 
to be adequate pediatric practices. 


C. Evaluation and Screening: 


The outline which follows is intended to be neither exhaustive in 
gcope nor exclusive in design. Rather it is illustrative of the kinds 
of information that will be obtained, the procedures that will be em- 
ployed, and the criteria that will be used in screening, evaluating, 
and following the subjects involved in this study. A pretest period 
will be used to establish the final criteria so that these procedures 
will conform to the realities of the clinical situation as well as to 
the requirements of the experimental design. 


a) Maternal Family Background and Past Illness (Where possible, 
comparable information will be obtained from the father, however 

it is anticipated that the prenatal screening will depend primarily 
on material provided by the mother). 


System Family History of. Past Illness Involving: 
Eyes Blindness, glaucoma, retino-blastoma, severe 


myopia, oculomotor palsy, congenital defects, 


Ears Deafness or severe hearing loss, congenital 
defects of pinnae or external canals, * 


System 
Nose/Throat 


Cardio~-Respiratory 


Gastro-Intest inal 


Genito-Urinary 


Skeletal 


Neuro-motor 


Metabolic-Endocr ine 


Blood 


Miscellaneous 


Social 


* 


In the presence of a normal newborn examination, items such as these need not ie 
constitute reasons for eliminating the child from the study population. 


Family History or Past Illness Involving: 


Cleft palate/hare lip; severe dental pathology 
in mother, * ; 


Asthma; Tbc; recurrent respiratory infections | 
chronic cough, congenital heart disease 
(cyanotic), Rheumatic fever, 


Congenital disorders (obstruction - megacolon = 
jaundice), Ulcer - gall bladder disease. * 


Nephritis, Nephrosis, recurrent urinary tract 
infection, venereal disease, menstrual dis- 
orders - congenital defects. 


Congenital musculo skeletal deformities, 
paralyses, scoliosis, arthritis - acquired 
handicapping disorders. 


Institutionalization for retardation or 
psychoses; cerebral palsy, epilepsy, congenita) 
malformations (hydrocephalus spina 
bifida, anencephaly)*, Neurofibromatoses, 
Sturge Weber, etc, 


Dwarphism, giantism, thyroid disease, diabetes 
PKU, galactosemia. 


Bleeding disorders, anemias (Sickel Cell Diseas 


* Allergic reactions to food or medication. 
Nutritional review - present dietary intake 
(past height and weight if available). 
Present drug intake (medications). . 
History of drug use (halucinogens, amphetamine: 
addictive drugs). Family history of drug 
addiction. 

Twins (multiple births). * 

Toxic Exposures - X-Ray, industrial exposures 
(occupation, location of home). 
Cigarettes (number per day). Alchohol. 


Source and nature of previous medical care. 
Educational level (school record), 
Occupational history. 

Home environment - physical characteristics, 
humber of rooms/persons/potential mother 
substitutes. 

Present address and probability of change 
during course of study. 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


f) 


g) 


h) 


i) 


Obstetrical History : 


Previous pregnancies ending in miscarriage or abortion. 
Catemenia - menstrual history. Last menstrual period. 
Vaginal bleeding/discharge, pelvic inflamatory disease. 
Nutritional intake - vitamin supplement - iron. 
Medications - hormonal therapy <= prior transfusions. 


Potential Obstetrical Complications: 


Multiple births, contracted pelvis, placenta praevia, 
abnormal fetal position, toxemia, abdominal sepsis, 
surgery or trauma. 


Potential Fetal Complications: 


Rubella exposure, severe systemic illness (mother), 
toxic exposures (radiation ~ industrial hazards, 
ingestions, etc.). 


Laboratory Data: 


Mothers blood type and serology, hematocrit and smear, 
urinalysis, blood pressure and weight record through 
pregnancy, 


Delivery Record: 

(See Suppl iment 1) 

Postpartum Period: 

Fever, bleeding, duration of hospital stay. 
Newborn Examination: (medical) 
(See Suppliment 2) 

Neurological Examinations: 


(It should be pointed out that the neurological 
examination, although set apart from the general 
medical examination for purposes of emphasis and 
importance to the requirements of this study, is 
considered an integral part of the total evaluation 
of the child particularly the newborn). 


In addition to the proceedures as outlined by Paine 
(Suppliment 3) and Dodge (Suppliment 4) the following 
observations will be made: 


General State - posture-spontaneous movements - 
limb symmetry 

Eyes = pupillary equality, reaction to light, 
response to motion 

Mouth =~ tongue - size - motility - fasciculations - 
deviations 

Head - size - symmetry - transillumination - bruit 

Neuro-muscular - general tonus (flacid spastic) 


paralyses - weakness of extremities 


Particular emphasis will be placed on documenting those 
neurological signs peculiar to infancy, persistance of 
which is indicatative of neurological abnormality. 


Usually not 


Response Present At Demonstrable by: 
Spontaneous stepping Birth 2-6 weeks 
Positive support ing i, 3-6 weeks’ 
(meonatal type) 

Trunk incurvation aS 4-8 weeks 

Mcy > d 4-12 weeks 
Root ing i 12°16 weeks 
Palmar grasp “ 6 months 
Plantar grasp sé 9-10 months 
Tonic neck patterns ms 5-6 months 


j) Laboratory Measures: 


Blood type and serology, hematocrit - smear, 
urinalysis (mellituria), phenylketonuria (PKU) 
screening, bilirubin in presence of clinical 
jaundice. 


k) Follow-up Examinations: 


Infants (potential subjects) will be examined at 

four weeks and again at eight weeks of age. Interval 
history and complete medical examinations will be 
conducted with emphasis on the detection of deviations 
in the normal pattern of physical growth, the appearance 
of previously undetected signs of physical disorders 
(i.e., cardiac pathology, gastro intestinal disease, 

@ structive disorders, hydrocephalus, etc.). Neurolo- 
gical examinations will follow the proceedures as outlined 
above. Repeat laboratory measures will be obtained for 
hematocrit, PKU, urinalysis and as clinically indicated 
for bilirubin and other indices of suspected pathology. 


1) All subjects in this study will be examined at 3, 6, 9, 
and 13 months of age at which times complete medical 
examinations, interval histories, and neuro-motor 
assessments will be obtained. These examinations will 
be performed by the staff's pediatricians and as such 
will follow the standard developmental schedules of 
Gesell and Amatruda. 


a ee 


D. Screening Criteria 


While the decision to eliminate a potential subject from 
participation in this study will usually depend on an overall 
assessment of both maternal and infant factors, each of the 
following conditions and findings in the mother will be con- 
sidered sufficient to exclude the child. [ 


1) Prenatal 


Maternal rubella, venereal disease, toxemia, 
drug addiction, diabetes, anemia (Hgb< 9gm % at 
delivery), psychoses or retardation, congenital 


or acquired sensory defects - (blindness, deafness), 
threatened abortion, abdominal sepsis, hormonal 

therapy - fetotoxic drugs, malignancy, cyanotic heart 
disease, severe systemic disease (lupus, Tbc, hepatitis, 
etc.), epilepsy, limiting physical handic®p. 


2) Delivery: 


Prolonged or precipitous labor, forceps delivery 
(other than outlet), caesarian section, ruptured 
membranes} 48 hrs. 


3) Neonatal Examination: 
EEE 


Depressed infant APGARS7 at 1 or 5 minutes of life, 
major congenital defects in any organ systen, 

clinical jaundice with bilirubin 710 mgm %, sepsis, 
respiratory distress syndrome, seizures, cyanosis, 

low birth weight (¢2500 gms), multiple births, 
purpura, intracranial hemorrhage, laboratory findings — 
Positive PKU - Mellituria - Hemaglobin ¢<12 mgm %. 


4) Follow-up Examination (4 and 8 weeks): 


Failure to thrive, persistance of abnormal medical 
or neurological signs, occurance of major systemic 
disease requiring hospitalization, (meningitis, 
pneumonia, dehydration, etc, ). 


General Medical Policy 


Infants attending the day care center will not be denied access 
during periods of minor intercurrent illness. The mothers and 
members of the nursery staff will be instructed to report signs of 
illness to one of the staff's pediatricians whose clinical examin- 
ation will determine the need for special handling (isolation) or 
more intensive medical evaluation. When isolation of the infant is 
indicated every attempt will be made to maintain the usual level of 
contact and stimulation between members of the staff and the infant. 
The infant will not be subjected to cognitive or developmental testing 
during episodes of illness. Infants with contagion (roseola, rubella, 
Varicella, etc.) will not be admitted to the nursery. 


The infant day care center will not serve as a source of routine 
pediatric care nor as a diagnostic and therapeutic facility. However, 
the working relationship between the research staff pediatricians and 
the staff of nearby clinical facilities providing pediatric services 
should insure an optimal degree of continuity in the care of the 
infant and mother. 
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INCOME MAINTENANCE 


The Boston public assistance program has come under a series 
of increasing widespread and bitter attacks. 


The current categorical assistance schemes provide guild- 
lines determining which of the poor are eligible for benefits 
and hence "deserving" and which are not. It treats the 
elderly, poor differently from the handicapped poor who are 
treated differently from families headed by a mother who 
is poor. In a given case, eligibility is often decided by 
a caseworker operating in a context of changing difinitions 
of "deserving" poor. Because the caseworker has only broad 
and sometimes Yague guidelines to determine special needs and 
eligibility where males are present, two families with 
similar incomes may be treated differently and the caseworker 
must spend much time investigating families, thereby causing 
resentment among welfare recinients. The determination of 
special needs is particularly resented by welfare recipients 
because decisions that so vitally affect their lives are 
made by people from a completely different environment, 
and the seeming arbitrariness in that a neighbor with a 
different caseworker might receive more allowance, although 
in a similar economic situation. If welfare recipients 
are organized, this system will lead to demands for special 
allowances whenever the current budget or the special 
allowance does not adequately cover an item such as furniture, 
clothing, telephones, etc. With demands spreading throughout 
_the community as soon as they are met for any individual, 
this leads to a huge expansion of costs as all families 
eligible go on the rolls, and the demands for special needs 
are continually increased and demanded by all. The current 
welfare system is unsatisfactory to the Welfare Department, 
which often takes the blame for lack of funds and arbitrari- 
ness, and to the recipient. A negative income tax demonstration 
ould give families (and unrelated individuals) income which 
would be enough to cover basic food, clothing, transportation, 
housing and other personal needs. Becasue Massachusetts 
has mne of the best Medicaid programs in the country, these 
benefits would remain outside of the NIT plan. The income 
“supplement will give the family more choice than the current 
AFDC payments, particularly with regards to special recurring 
needs, in allocting his income and make him more independent 
of the welfare worker. This is one of the reasons why the 
basic supplement, i.e. the amount that a family with no other 
income receives, is higher than in the NIT proposals of 
Lampman, Tobin, Friedman and others. 
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Under NIT payments a family's payments are determined solely 
by the earnings and size of the family. We believe that a 
system where payments and eligibility are determined by a 
simple criterion that seem impersonal and objective to 
recipients is preferable to a system where benefits depend 
on vague rules and the personal judgements of caseworkers 

or welfare departments. Given two programs of similar 
average benefits, the recipients are more likely to accept 

a system that does not seem to treat people in similar 
situations differently. If the basic supplements are of the 
level outlined here, the income of families will be able 

to take care of all but extraordinary and non-recurring 
special needs. 


This past summer clashes between welfare mothers and newly 
organized wives of working men threatening to erupt in violence. 
Listening to the "talk shows" or reading letters to the editor 
of any Boston newspaper it is apparent that these are strong 
opposition by non-welfare recipients to the current AFDC 
program. They view it as a handout which they resent paying 
for and similarly the welfare client resents the loss of 
dignity attached to receiving a handout. Hopefully this 

stigma will not be as great with a NIT. There is a very 
legitimate complaint by familie where the head of the household 
is working very hard at a low paying job and receiving, after 
paying out social security payments, taxes, work transportation 
costs, a similar income to that of families receiving AFDC. 

Tf an NIT is instituted on a national level; one of its most 
important values is that lower income and lower-middle income 
families will receive benefits rather than just the poor. 


The principle behind the NIT in the Model Neighborhood Area 

is that every family is guaranteed a minimum livable income, 
but for a given family size, any family where someone is 
employed will have a higher total income, i.e., earnings 

plus negative income supplement; than a family where no one 

is employed. Unfortunately, on a plan that is not national 
there will not be horizontal equity (people of similar earnings 
being treated similarly) between people inside and outside 

the model neighborhood area. 


The level of payment under an NIT plan are determined by 
two parameters, the tax rate (T) and the basic supplement 
(BS). The basic supplement is the amount that a family 

of a given size receives if it has no net earnings and the 
tax rate is the rate at which total income, i.e. earnings 
plus supplement increases in earnings. Consider a family 
of four with a tax rate (T)= .50 and a basic supplement 

of $3710. A family of four that has net earnings of 

$1000 will receive $1000 in earnings, plus a supplement 

of $3710 less one half of $1000 or a supplement of $3210 
for a total income of $4210. This is in line 2 of table l. 
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Total income (column C) is the sum of net earnings (column A) 
and NIT supplement (column B). As we can see from Table l, 
for an increase of $1000 in earnings the NIT supplement 

is reduced by % or $500 and total income increased by $500. 
For example, as earnings increase from $1000 to $2000, the 
supplement is reduced from $3210 to $2710 but total income 
increases $500 to $4710. 


TABLE 1 

Annual payments for a family of 4 under the NIT with the Basis i 

Supplement (BS) = $3710 and the tax rate (T) = .50. | 

A B C C=A+B 

Net Earnings NIT Supplement Total Income ~~ 
1, 0 + (3710) , $3710 
in 1,000 + (3710 - %(1000) + 3210) 4210 
a 2,000: (3710 - 4%(2000) + 2710) 4710 
4. 33 000s-— (3710 - (3000) = 2210) 5210 
op 4,000 + (3710 - 4(4000) = 1710) 5710 

6G: 5,000 + (3710 - 4(5000) = 1210 6210 : 

Tie 6, 0005+ (3710 - 4(6000) = 710 6710 : 

BS 1, OUD (3710 - %(7000) = 210 7210 | 

9. 7, 400.(+ (3710 - 4(7400) = 10 7410 | 
1075 7 ae0 (3710 - (7420) = ¢) 7420 


We can look at an NIT as guaranteeing a family of four $3710 | 
and letting his total income increase $500 for every $1000 in | 
earnings. A key variable in determining whether an individual © 
will move from a part-time to a full time job or from unemploy-_ 
ment to a part-time job is the extra income he will receive by — 
owrking extra hours. This is determined by the tax rate. The | 
Break Even Income (BEI) is the income where the supplement is 
reduced to 0, when total income equals total earnings as can . 
be seen from Table 1, this occurs at $7420 or twice the basic 

' 


supplement. With a tax rate of 50% the BEI is twice the basic 

supplement. We have picked a tax rate of 50% or % and follow- — 

ing level of NIT supplements. H 
TABLE 2 ; 


Basic Supplement for families of different sizes and the Break i 


Even level of net earnings. 
ij 


Basic Supplement Break-Even Level 
Family Size (Annual Amount) of Net Earnings 
ee 
One $1,800 $3,600 
Two 2,560 5,120 | 
Three 3,150 6,300 
Four 3,710 7,420 
Five 4,270 8,540 
Six 4,840 9,680 
seven 5,410 10,820 
Eight 5,910 11,820 
Nine 6,410 12,820 


Ten or more 6,910 13,820 


This means that a family with three members would be guaranteed 
an annual income of $3,150 and would receive a supplement that 
decreased gradually as earnings rose and would reach zero at 
$6,300 of annual net earnings. Table 1 showed how the supple- 
ment and total income would be determined for a family of four 
and we would use the same method for a family of any other 
size. For example, take a family of five with net annual earn- 
ings of $3,500. Its basic supplement, we see from Table 2 is 
$4,270. For a family of 5, earning $3,500, the basic supple- 
ment ($4,270) would be reduced by one half of $3,500 or by 
$1,750 to $2,520. Hence total income would be $3,500 (earnings) 
plus $2,520 (supplement) or $6,020. 


Justification of tax rate and the level of supplements. 


The lower the tax rate the more an individual adds to his total 
income by earning an extra dollar. With a tax rate of .25, to- 
tal income increases by .77 cents for every dollar earned rather 
than .50 cents as in our proposal. For example with a basic 
supplement of 3710 for a family of four, a family that earned 
$2,000 would receive a total income of $4710 with a tax rate 

of .5 but $5210 with a tax rate of .25 can be seen from table 
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TABLE 3 


Hypothetical example; payment for a family with BS = 3710, 
T = 25 


A : B ie C = A+B 
Earnings NIT Supplement Total Income 
e) / 3710 3710 
1,000 3710 - % ( 1000) = 3460 4460 
2,000 Ble a. ( 2000), = 5210 5210 
7,000 a7 Oo oe. C7000). =1960 8960 
8,000 2 Ta) on ee (. 8000) = o.710 9710 
13,840 3710°—- %, (13840).-= -.250 14,090 
14,840 3710 — & (14840) = @) 14,840 


The Be point is raised to $14,840 and the cost to cover all 
families of size four in the Model Neighborhood area would rise 
from 4.7 million with a tax rate of .50 to 7.9 million with a 
tax rate of .25. The supplements would go to quite affluent 
families with a tax rate of .25. If we decided that a low tax 
rate is necessary to lead to favorable work incentives and 
wanted to restrict payments to lower and middle income people 
we could lower the basic supplement. The New Jersey negative 
income tax plan is trying various tax rates to see how different 
rates affect work choices. Alternatively we could raise the 
tax rate above 50% and with the same basic supplement restrict 
payments to people with lower earnings. With a tax rate of 
75% and a basic supplement of 3710, the supplement would be 
reduced to 0, at earnings of $5047. If work supply remained 
the same this would reduce the cost of the program by almost 
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+ but there may be a decline in work. For example, a worker 

making $2.00 an hour would only add 50 cents to his income by 
working an extra hour. If many people quit their job, the cost 
night approach that of an 50% tax rate. 


We considered tax rates that varied with earnings but felt 

that since this would not be neutral between part-time and 

full time employment we should use a rate that is constant 

for all earnings below the break-even point. A tax rate thmt 

was high for low earnings and decreased as we moved toward the © 

BE income would discourage part-time work and encourage full 

time work relative to a proportional rate like we have, that 

had the same break-even level and basic supplement. A tax rate 

that rose as we approached the BE point would encourage part- : 

time work and discourage full time work compared to a propor- | 
} 


tional tax of the same average rate. We have also tentatively 
selected a proportional rate because it is much simpler to 
understand and to administer. We have picked a 50% tax rate 
as an estimate of a tax rate that will have strong work in- | 
centives but will restrict payments to families who are middle | 
or less. To replace the local welfare system in the model 2] 
neighborhood and to make the plan acceptable to residents we | 
have set the basic supplements so that they are at least as 
high as OAA and AFDC payments. The basic supplements given in 
Table 2 are for residents in private apartments. The BS will 
be lower for people in public housing or who own their own 


; | 

homes. 
| 

: 
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The public welfare system of Massachusetts now allows an indi- | 
vidual to retain $65 a month plus an amount to cover reasonable 
employment expenses. After that the balance of earnings are (i 
subtracted from welfare. As of July 1, 1969 the Massachusetts © 
Welfare Department will have an exemption of $40 to cover expenss 
another $30 for a $70 and will then reduce welfare allowances 
2/3 of a dollar for each dollar earned above $70 a month. We i 
thus propose for our NIT an exemption of up to $800 for wages 
and salaries. Under our NIT an individual will have his supple 
ment reduced 50 cents for each dollar earned. So that payments © 
are at least as high as welfare we could either raise the basic 
supplement by $800 or give an exemption of up to $800. As can lj 
be seen from the table on costs, the increased costs for the , 
model neighborhood for having an exemption is about $5.8 millio) 
dollars while raising the basic supplement by $800 would raise H 
the cost of the program by about another $8 million dollars (in 


addition to $5.8 million). 


The exemption would work as follows. Consider a family of 
three with gross wages and salaries of $3,000. His income 
would be as follows: 


| 
Wages 3,000 What we have calle I 
Exemption ‘800 net earnings is wags 


Net Earnings 2,200 above $800 


Supplement = $3,150 - &(2000) = 1950 
TOTAL INCOME = $3,000 + $1,950 = $4,950 


If gross wages and earnings are less than $800, net earnings 
are O. 


In the fourth part of the paper we will define what constitutes 
income for an NIT and to what type of earnings will the $800 
exemption apply. Here we will mention three different ways of 
treating Social Security benefits and why we believe social 
security (SS) payments should be treated as earnings but not 
earnings subject to an $800 exemption. 


METHOD 1. In determining the income supplement we could sub- 
tract social security payments from the basic supplement and 
pay the individual this difference. For example, consider a 
individual receiving $125 a month or $1500 a year in SS benefits. 


1800 
1500 


Method 1: BS 
ss 


Income supplement $ 300 
Total Income $1800 


By method 1, SS payments are in effect taxed at 100% and all 
individuals with benefits less than the basic supplement 
would be brought up to the basic supplement. 


METHOD 2. An exemption of $800 would apply to wages but not 
to Social Security payments. Social Security payments would 
be treated as earnings. 


Method 3: BS = 1800 sS°= 1500 
Exemption 800 
Taxable earnings 700 


NIT = 1800 - % (700) - 1450 
Motal Income = 1500 + 1450 = 2950 


We picked method 2 since our main reason for the $800 ememption 
from the negative income tax is to make NIT payments always high- 
er than OAA or AFDC. There is no exemption of SS payments from 
OAA and hence no reason to include the first $800 of payments. 

We believe Method 2, treating SS as income rather than sub- 
tracting it from the supplement is more equitable since SS is 
mainly a return to earlier payments although partly a redistri- 
bution from the current working generation to retired workers. 

If SS was just a grant then we would prefer method l, reducing 
the supplement dollar for dollar. 
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By family we mean that the unit that shares its resources for 
consumption. We include therefore children below 21 living 

at home ( and their spouses), their mother or person acting 

as mother, their father or person acting as father and any 
grandparents or great-grandparents of the children. Stu- 
dents below 22 years, who are students regularly attending a 
college, school or course of vocational and technical train- . 
ing would be counted as part of the family if living away 

from home. 


H 
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All unrelated individuals over 18 years of age who have a resi- 
dence separate from their parents and who do not rely on sup- 
port from their parents are eligible for the NIT for a family 
of size one. No individual can be counted in more than one 
household. 


The only type of earnings that are subject to the $800 deduct- 
ion are wages and on the job training allowances. For chil- 
dren who are counted as residents of their parents’ house- 
hold 1/2 of their wages will be counted as net earnings in de- 
termining the NIT supplement. ] 


By income we mean the change in family's purchasing power from 
year to year and hence the following items will be considered 
as income in determining the NIT supplement. | 


a. Unemployment insurance 
b. Veteran's payments 
C 
d 


Capital gains from stock 
Interest payments on all bonds (including state and 
local), income from property, and dividends. 

e. Social Security benefits and railroad retirement 
benefits. 

f. Other pensions or retirement benefits 

g. The value of gifts exceeding $300 for a year. 

h. Alimony and court-ordered support payments 

i. Amounts received as Workmen's Compensation for damages, 
etc. 


By counting the above items as income it means for every dollar 
these types of income increase; the supplement decreases by 
50 cents. We could have considered the se items as grants to 
be subtracted from the basic supplement but believe counting 
these as income is a step towards a more realistic definition 
of income. As mentioned above, the basic supplement will be 
reduced somewhat for owners of homes. This is equivalent to 
assigning suitable income value to owning a house which is 
equitable because consider two different families of four both 
earning $3,000. If one owns a house and the other one pays 
rent the house owner is better off by the difference between 
rent payments and the upkeep and property taxes of a private 


house. There is an implicit income in owning a house which 
we shall consider. 


Each year the basic supplement will rise by the percentage in- 
crease of the cost of living index in Boston during the pre- 
ceeding year. In table 4 are given the estimates for the total 
cost of an NIT annually. Also, included are data on the welfare 
gap, that is the percentage of families whose income, including 
all current public assistance, is below the basic supplement 
given in Table 2. Also included is the total amount in dollars 
by which residents incomes are below the basic supplement line 

( I call this the welfare line) the total cost of an NIT, the 
percent of people receiving a supplement and the extra cost of 
the plan of having an $800 wage exemption. Cost estimates are 
the annual cost to cover the 63,000 residents of the areas, the 
cost estimates are derived by using the characteristics of the 
New York City non-white population. The New York City non-white 
population has a similar per capita income to the Model Cities 
Area in 1960 (consensus) figures, a similar proportion of people 
under 21 and a similar family size. There is no data avail- 
able as yet for the model neighborhood area that can be used to 
cost and NIT. 


Cost for the Model Neighborhood, Total Coverage 


FAMILY WELFARE % OF FAMILIES AMT. REQUIRED TO % OF FAMILIES 


SIZE LINE (WL) BELOW WL BRING INCOME TO WHO WOULD REC 


WL A SUPPLEMENT 


ONE $1800 34.7 


FOUR $3710 31.8 $1,333,000 
FIVE $4240 43.6 $1,436,000 


SIX OR | 
MORE $5500 55.6 $2,233,000 


Si-eo 9.3 million 


of residents 
are below WL 


326: OF aL) 
families 


$1,998,000 79.3 


THREE $3150 |.34.9 $1,066,000 80.01 


83.0 


88.8 


92.5 


80.2308 aut 
residents 
ving suppl. 


rec 


79.6 of all 
families 


are 


TOTAL COST OF - COST OF 
'VE NIT + COST OF $800 EXEMP. IND II 


$800 EX. 


$5,612,000 


$4,236,000 


$4,740,000 


$4,095,000 


55,190,000 


23503 
million 


$1,840,000 


1,021,000 


“= 972,000 


853,000 


578,000 


555,000 


5. Be 


million 


% OF 


FMLY 


LEZ 


16.9 


Liat 


18.6 


b OS 


fiat 


100% 


The cost of the program 28.0 million dollars is the cost in 
addition to welfare and other general assistance payments. This 
is an estimate and the fianl cost figure will also depend on: 


1. the decreased cost of the demonstration as a result of 


lower supplements to residents of public housing, 
and owners of housing. 


2. the decreased cost because earnings subject to cost will 
be different from census edfinitions in that it will in- 
clude capital gains, pension benefits, veteran's benefits, 
gifts over $300, etc. 


3a. the higher level of welfare payments in Boston in 1968 
- compared to New York in 1964 may reduce the costs some- 
what of an NIT. 


3b. the per family income in the Model Neighborhood Area 
may be above $4,600. An increase of $100 in average per 
capita income over $4,600 lowers the cost by about 600 
to 700 thousand dollars. 


According to estimates from the 1966 Labor Department sub-employ- 
ment survey the median income for a slightly different area is 
about $5100. This would reduce the cost of the program by three 
to three and one-half million dollars annually. 


The reduced cost from 1, 2, 3a, 3b, may be for five to eight 
million dollars a year, hence, lowering the cost of the program 
to about 30 million dollars and 21 million dollars above welfare. 
'A better estimate will exist after a comprehensive survey of the 
Model Cities area is taken in the planning period in early 1969. 


4. a large increase in costs will result if people are reim- 
bursed their Federal tax payments. This is still being 
worked on. 


The cost of the program is three times the cost of the welfare gap 
which is $9.4 million dollars. However, if we brought everybody 
up to the welfare gap the total cost would be substantially above 
$9.4 million as work would decrease. If everyone stopped work who 
was making less than the welfare line the total cost would be about 
$23.6 million, about $9.3 million of which is welfare funds. As 
shown earlier there would also be added cost as a family of five 
would rather receive $4220 by being unemployed than receiving 
$4500 by working a full year. This demonstration will give ~ 

a lot of data on the change in work incentives for different in~ 
come groups. We believe that the program must run for at. least ia 
three years since special effects from a one year program make the 
information impossible to generalize. For example, on a one year 
program many people might feel as long as it's only a one year 
program they might as well take a vacation that year, if they 

have been considering one. 
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If we add together welfare payments to the NIT costs; 

about $37 million will be paid out, 1/2 raising every- ‘ 
one's income to the welfare line and the other ¥% going 
partly to those whose income was below the welfare line 

and is reised above it and partly to people whose income 
was above the welfare line but below the BE line. 


If funds are only available to cover certain blocks the 
demonstration could be treated by selecting one out of 

five blocks, one out of ten blocks, etc. The expected 

cost should be roughly 1/5 or $5.6 million 1/10 or $2.0 
million, etc. If the block approach is used, individuals will 
be free to move with payments continuing; but individuals who 
move on to the block except for returning parents will not 

be eligible. This will limit the ability of the landlord 

or local grocers to raise rents for people who can leave 

with their NIT supplemtns continuing if prices rise. Model 
Cities should perhaps pay the moving costs if people move 

as a response to rising rents. These cost estimates are 

all made with the assumption that work and salaries remain 
constant. The only way to judge the change in work is by 
running the demonstration. Economic Development in the 

Model Cities Area may lead to high growth rates and a much 
lower cost of the program. The many new programs in the 

Model Neighborhood together with a guaranteed income plan 

for the residents of the area would provide a unique oppor- 
tunity to study the economic and social change in a community, 
whter a complete assault is made on poverty with the quality 
of social services offered. If funds are only available 

for a fraction of the residents; by picking entire block 
rather than scattered individuals we could observe some of 

the neighborhood effects of the NIT demonstration. The NIT 
demonstration, covering the entire area, would provide some 
information on the type of society where everyone is guaranteed 
a minimum income, an idea of the development of industries 

and the change in price and output by the increased purchasing 
power that would occur in an inner-city area, and the 

changes in a local labor market. 


In the first year of operation it will be necessary to 
hire a full-time planning director who has a background in 
economics and administration to direct and plan the NIT 
demonstration. 


The NIT demonstration consist of three phases: 


1. October 15, 1968 - December 31, 1969 - Planning 
Period 


2. January 1, 1970 - December 31, 1972 - Payments 
Period | 


Ee 
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January 1, 1973 - October 15, 1973 - Evaluation 
Period. 


The Planning Period 


A. 


During the planning period the director and his 

staff will try to raise for the demonstration 
the large financial support it needs. The cost of 
the program, if it is to cover all residents of the 


Model Cities area, over $25 million a year above 


welfare payments cannot be funded by Boston Model 
Cities. Large support will be needed from the 
foundations, the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 


During the planning period negotiations with the 

Boston Welfare Department, the Massachusetts Welfare 
Department, the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare must be carried out so that funds used for 
welfare payments can be released to the administrators 
of the NIT. See IV, coordination with existing agencies. 


A mechanism to take care of payments must be set up. 
The Boston Model Citeis Board should work with the 
director to set up the machinery to handle the account- 
ing and payments. Perhaps this would be handled by 
the Model Cities C.D.A. staff or by existing agencies 
such as Internal Revenue Service or th Social Security 
Agency in Boston. Payments should be made twice a 
month and should correspond as closely as possible 

to earnings of that period. This is very important 
because consider the family who has large ups and 
downs in earnings because of layoffs. Consider the 
family in Figure One. 


Earnings 


Letie2nd 3rd 4th 


Time (In quarters) 


——- 
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If supplements do not correspond to earnings he may receive 
a large supplement in the third quarter because of low 
earnings in the second and a low supplement in the fourth 
quarter because of high earnings in the third quarter. He 
would thus receive large supplements when he needed them and 
small supplements when he really needed money. A tentative 
payments plan is listed in the appendix that would make 
payments depend on earnings of the previous two weeks with 
an adjustment made for fluctuations every three months. 

The details with regards to preventing fraud, reporting of 
income, etc. should be left to the full time administrator 
who is hired to run the program. It is felt that not too 
much extra paper work should be given to employers of partici- 
pants in the NIT demonstration. 


Research: 


During the planning period a questionnaire to be used in 
the period October 15, 1968 to December 31, 1972 will be 
prepared. 


The NIT demonstration proposed here, whether it covers part 

or all of the Model Neighborhood will provide data on the 
following problems; and be valid for generalization to similar 
populations across the United States. 


1. What are the effects on the supply of labor? How 
do these effects vary for families of different size, 
for different age groups, for families currently 
on welfare, for families headed by underemployed 
males with full-time but low-wage jobs. The NIT 
plan conducted by Mathematica in New Jersey is 
restricted to families headed by a male and not : 
enrolled in State or local categorical assistance 
programs. Covering groups will provide useful in- 
formation. 


2. What happens to physical : mobility? Will many 
people move outside the Model Neighborhood as 
a result of higher incomes, will movement within | 
the Model Neighborhood increase or decrease? 


3. Will negative tax recipients voluntarily seek out 
and use various dervices and facilities which are 
available to them such as job counseling, budgeting 
assistance, etc. Will they need andwelcome special 
new services in connection with income maintenance? 


4. What are the effects of this program on family 
structure, family stability and family size? 
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5- What are the effects of a guarenteed income on 
educational level, manpower training, community 
organization, crime and delinquency? 


6. What are the effects on spending patterns? How does 
a NIT affect spending on broad categories duch as 
housing, education, food? How does it affect debt and 
asset holdings? 


7. How does it affect the type of job held, the turn- 
over of jobs, the distribution of part-time verses 
full time work? 


8. What are the administrative costs; how do they compare 
to those of the welfare department? 


The answers to these questions are more amenable to 
generalization to a national level of the entire Model 
Neighborhood is covered by even partial coverage will provide 
information, particularly for questions relating-to employ- 
ment (1 and 7), the relation to current welfare services 

(3) a effects on the family (4) and change in consumption 
Afabits (6). Information will be obtained by interviewing 
‘individuals eligible for the plan before they receive pay- 
gents and while they are receiving payments. We do not 


‘believe a control group that does not receive payments 
Should be set up since it will be impossible to guarantee 
regular interviews and we feel there is much resentment 
jin the Model Neighborhood Area to the many interviews and 
‘research into people's lives that has taken place. 


\Coverage in the Model Cities Area. Hopefully, the 
demonstration will cover all families, regardless of age or 
sex of the head of the family, who reside in Model Cities 
Area on January 1, 1970. People who move out of the area 
Will still receive the benefits of the NIT, but families 
who move into the area after January l, 1970, will not be 
@ligible to receive income supplements. 


If not enough funds to cover the entire Model Cities Area 
is available, whole blocks will be selected for coverage. 
This should make it possible to study interaction or 
neighborhood effects. As many blocks as possible should 
be selected by a random process as soon as the availability 
Of funds is known. 


Data on housing patterns and costs in the Model Cities would 
be helpful in determining the basic supplements for families 
living in owner-occupied homes versus renters of private 

Or public housing. 


IV. 
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Payment Period--January 1, 1970 to December 31, 1972. 


During this period residents of the Model Cities area 
will be receiving supplements depending on their : 
current income. A meaningful experiment requires 
continuous income supplements for at least three years. 
For shorter periods, the payments are likely to be 
treated as a one-shot windfall‘and the response of 

the participants would not be indicative of their 
response to a permanent negative income tax program. 
Interviews will take place during this period for 
people who are eligible for the NIT. 


Evaluation Period--January 1, 1973 to December eee 52 


The information gathered by the periodic interviews 
will be used to provide information required for the 
evaluation of national income maintenance and welfare 
policies. 


Coordination with Existing Agencies 
Ae Welfare Department 


The Welfare Department and its personnel will not 
be directly involved in the NIT demonstration. 
The basic supplement were determined with the 
assumption that people in the NIT demonstration 
will be eligible to be enrolled in Medicaid and 
receive similar benefits to welfare recipients. 
The basic supplement is not large enough to 

cover ‘medical assistance nor is it large enough 
to cover non-recurring special needs. We hope 
that individuals who are in the NIT program will 
be eligible on a vol-ntary basis for the services 
of the Welfare Department. 


It will be up to the family on the NIT to seek 

help from the welfare department in finding jobs, 
source; of vocational training or retraining, 
advise on child care, obtaining loans, obtaining 
medical and other services. This would make the 
Welfare Department more of a social service agency 
and move it from its role as a dispenser of welfare 
checks and a policing agency. Since income 
supplements would come from outside the welfare 
agency, and counseling would be voluntary, the 
Welfare Department and workers would have to become 
more attuned to the needs of the residents of the 
area since people would only ask for aid if they 
felt it was valuable. This is very desirable. 


-15- 


Every family in the area covered by the NIT who is 
currently receiving AFDC, Old Age Assistance, Dis- 
ability Assistance, Aid to the Blind and General 
Assistance could be eligible for either the NIT or 
Welfare. The basic supplemtnes and freedom under 

the NIT are such that virtually everyone will select 
the NIT plan. Hence, theWelfare Department will be 
purely a Social Service organization in areas covered 
by the NIT. 


An agreement must be worked out so that NIT supple- 
ments are not taxed as income. In determining the 

NIT supplement we subtract ¥% of wages from.the basic 
supplement. If we do not pay the participants' Federal 
taxes in addition to paying him a supplement the effec- 
tive tax rate will be higher than 50% once income rises 
above the level where standard deducations are less than 
earnings. If we pay the taxes this will raise the cost 
of the program as we will also have to pay taxes for 
families above the break-even point. This would raise 
the cost of the program substantially. 


The treatment of Social Security payments as outlined 
in III must be discussed with officials of the Social 
Security Administration. 
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YOUTH PROGRAM 


‘THE PROBLEM 


The 26,000 children and teenagers living in the Model Neighborhood 
participate fully in the poverty, discrimination, truncated mobi- 
dity, and sub-standard education that effects the entire community. 
They share with the adults in the Neighborhood a sense of 
"powerlessness to change their community and alienation from the 
“sources of power outside the community. Like young people 
pelsewhere, they are vigorously asserting their demands for "a 
Piece of the action." Unlike other groups of young people, however, 
they feel the double frustration of being a powerless group 
msinside a generally powerless community. The youth of the 
Neighborhood have been considered. and planned for by many 

public and private agencies working in the community but, thus 
far, no mechanism for regular participation by the youth in 

Mhe various planning efforts has been developed. As a result, 
Merustration, distrust of adults, and a desire to develop their 

Own agencies and programs are fast becoming the hallmarks 

fe. the MOst active young people in the area. This separatism 

ms reinforced by two characteristics of the youth which 
matferentiate them from their adult counterparts. To a much 
Greater degree than is present among the adults in the community, 
mhe youth feel their powerlessness and react strongly to it; 

land, also to a much greater degree, they are responding to 

the situation with thoughtful and sometimes militant actions. 


A complete statistical description of the problems of youth 

in the Model Neighborhood is not possible. Measures of 
Various kinds of juvenile delinquency give some indication of 
the seriousness of the situation, however. Although the Model 
Neighborhood constitutes 10% of the city population, in 1965, 
melemorenuvenile arrests (442 out of 2,209) were made in the 
Model Neighborhood. In 1966, 894 juvenile residents came into 
feported contact" with the police. When this figure is revised 
Bo take account of leakages at one of several points in the 
Bolice reporting system, the estimate of non-trivial contact 
With the police is 1,100 Model Neighborhood youth. In Police 
District 9 which covers a large part of the Model Neighborhood, 
487 juveniles were contacted by the police for non-trivial 
Matters and of these, 68% were arrested. The majority of the 
Sharged offenses involved property loss or damage under o10. 
these figures indicate a serious, although not overwhelming 
Problem involving for the most part vandalism, shop~lifting, and 
Minor thefts. Use of narcotics and other illegal drugs has 
been noted by many observers in the Neighborhood to be 
Spreading to a younger age group. Experimentation with cough. 
Syrup, diet pills and other amphetemines, and marijuana has 
become common among young teens, and herion addiction among 
Dlder teenagers is increasing. 
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“Educational achievement and aspiration provides another 
measure of the seriousness of the problems: faced by the 
syouth of the Neighborhood. The Model Neighborhood drop-out. 
‘rate is 36% higher than the city-wide rate. Reading tests 
given in 1965 and 1966 showed that Model Neighborhood stu- 
dents in the sixth grade were a full year behind students 
‘from the rest of the city. Few Neighborhood residents go: to 
“college - 10% in 1960 compared to 16% city-wide. 


A number of agencies in the community offer programs to 
“serve some segment of the youth in the Neighborhood. Many 
of them do a creditable job and have, over the years, pro- 
vided a valuable source of recreational, cultural, and 
peducational experience to the youth. “These programs have 
"Several major limitations however. (1) By aiming their 
“programs at segments of the youth community rather than at 
‘the whole community, certain Groups are: lETe“out orate 
Medequately provided with services. Children below the 

age of Headstart and other nursery school programs, girls 

pOf all ages, and young adults from 18 to 21 are generally 
bignored by most agencies. (2) Because they usually focus 
pOn One or a few specific program areas, the existing agencies 
often leave other important areas untouched. For example, 
mo agency has a direct interest in youth-run business and 
few of them offer job training and placement services; juvenile 
delinquents and emotionally disturbed youth are not provided 
with enough services to meet their needs. (3) Existing 
agencies offer very little possibility for the participation 
* the area youth in the planning and administration of their 
programs. 


THE GOALS 
‘The Model Neighborhood Youth Program has two major goals: 

The creation of a formal mechanism by which the youth of the 
‘community can be assured of a large measure of participation 
an community planning efforts, especially of those programs 
aimed directly at them; and the development of a comprehensive 

and coordinated network of public and private agencies with 
"programs to provide basic recreation, cultural, education, 

nd vocational programs for all youth and specific programs 
in particular problem areas such as juvenile delinguency 

and drug addiction. The specific goals for the youth program 
ere: 
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The creation of a representative and youth 
selected Youth Board within the existing struc- 
ture of the Boston Model City Program which 

would determine the policies and priorities of the 
overall youth programs and would participate 

with the Model Neighborhood Board in the planning 
of all community programs, | 


Development of youth boards and similar structures 
in existing youth agencies to insure participa- 
tion in the planning and administration of their 
programs. . 


The development of a number of programs for girls 
of all ages in the Model Neighborhood including 


a community based Big-Sister Program (see Below), ~ 


expanded Girl Scout programs, full participation 
of girls in’the programs of the existing YMCA and 
Boys! Club which are now serving the community, 
opportunities for volunteer work and employment 


Semetir ts in the proposed Child Care Centers, and “ 


a range of programs to meet the educational, | 
medical; and psychological needs of teenage girls. 


The development of a number of programs for older 
teenagers to assist them in preparing for respon- 
sible adulthood and to provide experience in the 
exercise of their capabilities for meaningful 
work and intelligent decision making; these pro- 
grams would include youth run businesses, job 


training and placement programs, and youth run 


Civic and social service programs. 


The development of a system of interrelated 
social centers to serve all teenagers in the 
Model Neighborhood and offering a variety of 
social, recreational and cultural programs; 

the centers would be developed and sponsored by 
a number of public and private agencies and by 
youth groups and would have different programs, 
service areas and organizational structures 

but would all allow for maximum youth participa- 
tion in their planning and administration. 


The development of a comprehensive network of 
recreation facilities to serve all residents 

of the Model Neighborhood but with strong and 
special emphasis on the recreational and cultural 
needs of children and teenagers. 
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re The development of programs and program components 
that will bring parents and youth together to 
participate in areas of common interest and to 
encourage greater communication and cooperation 
between parents and their children. 


Rae atid ze, to the greatest extent possible, adult 
males from the community in all youth programs and 
by this and other means provide young people with 
responsible and mature male models. 


THE IMPEDIMENTS — 


The four major impediments to the successful achievement of 
these goals are: ' 


1. a reluctance among adults in the neighborhood and 
throughout the city to grant any meaningful 
degree of power to the youth or to allow them to 
participate in their planning efforts. | 


2. a distrust among youth of the actions and intentions 
of adults especially when they are planning for youth, 


-3. a lack of resources in the community for meeting 
most of the non-recreational needs of youth which 
would serve as a base for a comprehensive youth 
program. 


4, a lack of experience by youth in planning and 
developing community programs; this along with 
their distrust of adults places serious limitations 
on the youth's ability to make the best use of 

> the opportunities for community participation 
Susered by the Model City Program, “The existing 
Board milestone committees are presently attempt- 
ing to involve youth in the planning of some of 
their programs and thus, to provide some of them 
with a measure of this kind of experience. 


5. a lack of youth-run organizations which can 
demonstrate the effectiveness of a youth planned 
program and can serve as a base for organizing 
the entire Neighborhood youth community. 


eee YEAR PLAN 


In the first year of the Model Neighborhood Youth Program, 

a youth board or advisory council will begin to set policies 
for the youth for the remaining four years. The exact nature _ 
of these policies cannot be spelled out here prior to formation 
-of the Board but it can be expected that the impediments and 
the general goals listed above will provide a focus for the 
development of specific priorities and program policies. The 
operation of the Youth Board itself, will contribute to the 
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break down of existing attitudes among adults about the im- 
possibilty of youth making a large contribution to community 
planning efforts. It will also demonstrate to existing 
agencies the feasibility of creating their own youth advisory 
and policy making councils and it will encourage young people 
in the community to develop their own organizations and pro- 


grams. The Youth Board can also assume responsibility for 


a continuing evaluation of all youth programs in the area and 
can act as a clearing house for ideas for new program needs 
and innovative approaches in existing programs. In areas 
where there is an especially great lack of programs, such as 
delinquency prevention, girls activities, and programs for 
young adults, the Board can function to identify gaps in 
service, bring together the appropriate resource agencies, 
and develop plans for filling these gaps. } | 


More specifically, the Board will assume responsibility for 

the development of at least 6 teenage social centers to 

serve the entire Model Neighborhood. The administrative struc- 
ture, programs and interrelationship of these centers will 
Peegetemmanea by the Youth Board as part of its continuing 
planning activity. | 


THE FIRST YEAR PLAN 


hy The basis for the entire youth program is the belief 
that the youth in the community have the right to participate 
in planning for their community, that they can bring to the 


_ planning process an activism, a sense of urgency, and an 


openness to change that is sometimes lacking in adults, and 
that no program which depends on youth acceptance or partici-~ 
pation for success can succeed without a strong youth imput 
during the planning stage. Therefore, the creation of a 
formal mechanism. to facilitate the participation of. youth in 
the planning of all youth programs is the first priority. 
This mechanism itself, if it is to succeed in bringing youth 
into the planning process, must represent the desires of young 
people and must therefore be planned by them. A community 
organization effort aimed at the youth of the community for 
the purpose of establishing a temporary youth committee to 
work with the Model Neighborhood Board in designing a 
permanent Youth Board will be undertaken. 
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The chairman of the Model Neighborhood Board, the Recreation 
: Committee of that Board and other members with a special 
: interest in young people will form a youth committee to 
direct and oversee the process of establishing the appro- 
priate mechanism for youth planning. The group will call a 
| series of public meetings open to all youth in the Neighbor- 
hood. The CDA staff team with experience in community 
organization and youth work will work to insure a large and 
_ representative turn-out at these meetings. Traditional 
youth agencies, neighborhood houses and churches will be 
asked to send youth representatives to the meetings. Strong 
efforts will be made to encourage participation members of 
youth run organizations, informal youth "gangs" and street- 
corner groups, and unattached individual young people. 
_ The problem of overcoming the distrust of adults and of their 
efforts in behalf of young people will have to be met by 
the youth organizer and dealt with openly. Evidence of a 
Sincere intention to give young people a large share in | 
the planning efforts of the Model Neighborhood Board must 
be conveyed through the organizers to the various youth 
groups and individuals in the neighborhood. 


Open discussion of the problems, needs and desires of young 
7 people in the community will be featured at the series of 
| youth meetings. From among those attending, a committee of 
12 young people, two from each of the six areas, will be 
elected to serve as a temporary committee which will work 
with the Model Neighborhood Board in planning the Youth Council. 
| Two models for a Youth Board are outlined below; both of 
4 which give a degree of assurance that the youth representatives 
Will have a voice in the Model City Program. The Models are 
only suggestions for possible implementation. The final 
determination of the specific method to be used will be 
made through continuous planning by the Model Neighborhood 
Board. 


- -—_ «> 


“MODEL 1 - An 18 member Youth Board would be elected with 3 
members from each of the six (6) sub-areas., This Board 
would have the responsibility for setting policies and priorities 
in all Model City program areas that deal directly with youth 
activities and problems and it will work with the adult 
board in all other program areas. The chairman and co~chair- 
man of the Youth Board would sit as full voting members on this 
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Model Neighborhood Board. 
MODEL 2 - The existing Model Neighborhood Board would be ex- 
panded to 24 members with 4 elected from each of the 6 areas. 
One of the four would be a young person elected by the youth 
| population of the area. The six youth members would have 
full voting power and would participate in planning in-als 
program areas, ‘They would, in addition, form a youth milestone 
committee with direct responsibility for all youth programs. 


The young people would of course be free to reject either 
model and develop another. The Model Neighborhood Board would 
ijeestronty that their model satisfy three criteria: (1) 
that it be structured so as to encourage participation 
by all youth in the community, (2) that it be linked to the 
Model Neighborhood Board and Community Development Corporation 
so that it can share in the policy making and implementing 
: authority of those bodies, (3). that it be sufficiently broad 
. in its membership to cover all youth from ages 15 to 21, al- 
though an internal structure which recognizes ages and 
interest groups is to be expected, | 


ae During the period prior to and immediately after the de- 
. velopment of the Youth Board, proposals that have already 

been developed will be reviewed by the Youth Board or the 
temporary committee. These proposals were developed by 
: various individuals and agencies including the CDA, other 
“| city agencies and private agencies. The following proposals, | 


4 for a teen center program, a Youth Resource Center, and a 
: Big Sister Association Program, will be given immediate 
attention. Summaries of these proposals are presented be- 
¢ low: 


A. TEEN CENTER 


‘: Youth groups and youth serving agencies throughout the city 

i are developing teen centers or lounges to provide a facility 
for informal gatherings after school and in the evening. The 
core of such a facility would be a low cost soda and sandwich 
bar with a juke box, dance floor, and tables. Indoor . 
recreation equipment (pool and ping-pong tables, etc), meeting 
rooms, study rooms, and an auditorium for plays, dances, and 
concerts could also be included but are not necessary. 


Subject to Youth Board approval, the Model City Program 
would sponsor the development of a number of such centers 
throughout the Model Neighborhood. Each center would differ 
both in the sponsoring agency and source of funding and in 
the variety of programs offered. For example, a center could 


be developed as a satellite of an existing youth serving agency 
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(YMCA, Boys' Club, etc.) or of a neighborhood house; a canter 
could be developed as an integral part of the proposed Youth 
Resource Center, of one or more of the Day Care Centers or 

of the Neighborhood College; still other centers could be 
developed by the youth themselves. The residents of the 
neighborhood being served by the center would determine the 
program components of their respective center. 


The Youth Board would work with agencies and youth groups to 
coordinate their efforts in this area and to insure the . 
development of a comprehensive network of such centers serving 
the entire Model Neighborhoods. A general model would be | 
developed to guide the planning of all centers. The Board 

: would insist that the following specifications be met by all 

e groups Sponsoring a center: "— | 


Ie each center will provide at least a core facility 
consisting of a snack bar with tables and a dance 
floor. 


2. @ach center would have a Board of Directors com-. 
posed of teenagers with the power to determine 

: | policy by itself of in conjunction with an agency 
board. | 


3. each center would be open to all teenagers in its 
Syedesignated service area, 


Other specifications would be developed by the Youth Board, 
‘At least two centers would be established prior to actual 
formation of the Youth Board in order to meet the existing 
needs and to aid in the efforts to organize. the youth. 


B, YOUTH RESOURCE CENTER - delinquency prevention project - 


The only official agencies working specifically with 
delinquent youths are the Massachusetts Youth Service Board, | 
the Juvenile Court's Probation staff and the court~-affiliated 
but privately financed Citizenship Training Group. All of 
these agencies take cases only after they have been formally 
adjudicated, the first two because of their powers of com- 
pulsion and the latter because of limited resources. In order 
to help the juvenile whose misconduct is not yet severe enough 
to require formal court action, the police, the court proba- 
tion staff, and other authorities must rely on a number of 
small, scattered private agencles. These agencies do a highly, 
creditable job but, especially in the Model Neighborhood, | 
their resources are not equal to the task, AS a consequence, 
many of the juveniles on the borders of delinquency who come 
into contact with these authorities, and whose anti-social 
development could be reversed with proper treatment, are 
turned back into the streets until they commit offenses 
serious enough to force the court to take formal action of 
greater severity. ‘There is an obvious need in Boston, and 
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in the Model Neighborhood, for a program which focuses 
additional attention and resources on these youths at the pre- 
delinguent state. 


The report of the Presiden’s Crime Commission suggests that 
this need be met through an agency which could be called a 
Youth Resource Center, It would be established as part of 

the Model City Program, by the Model City Administration, in 
cooperation with the Juvenile Court system and the Police 
Department. Most of its clients would normally be referrals 
from schools, private agencies and parents would also be : 
accepted. The Center's primary function would be individually 
tailored work with the troublemaking youths. After initial 
screening and diagnosis, the Center staff would design a 
program to meet the needs of each client, making use of a 
wide variety of agencies and services in the community in 
throughout the city. If a needed service were available 
Werneurmeuarge Outside the Center, it would refer the. child 

to the appropriate private agency. Other necessary services 
could be purchased from outside agencies on a contract 
basis; still others would be supplied directly by the Center. 
Fragmentation and diffusion of these program elements would 

be prevented by the assignment to each client of a Center staff 
member who would take continous, personal responsibility for 
the child's progress. Such an arrangement would help develop 
the stable personal relationship with an adult which many 
delinguents lack, as well as insuring individualized follow-up 
Or etme aditterent referral contacts made for the client. 


Since the clients will, in the main, not have been adjudicated, 
Peterral will have to be on a voluntary basis. In order to 
encourage voluntary use of the Center and to bring the ser- 
vices of the Center to as many young people as possible, 

the Youth Resource Center would be established as part of a 
more comprehensive youth program. For example, by establishing 
a teen center on the same premises and by offering a number 

of recreational, tutorial , and social activities, the Youth 
Resource Center will not develop the stigma of being solely 

a delinquent oriented program and barriers to voluntary 
participation in its programs will be less likely to develop. 


In summary, the Center could fill a serious gap in the effort 
to prevent and control delinquency. It would provide re- 
medial treatment to juveniles who had identified themselves 
as potential delinquents, but had not yet drifted into 
Serious anti-social behavior. By focusing services and funds 
on this earlier stage of the development of a delinguent, 

the Center would contribute to ongoing efforts to prevent, 

as well as cure, the problem. 


The Youth Resource Center will go into continous planning 
during the first year and will wait for Youth Board review. 
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Oy ebIG SISTER ASSOCIATION PROGRAM 


There is a decided service gap in meeting the needs of inner 
city girls of elementary and junior high school ages whose 
parents are pre-occupied with and burdened by problems 
steming from their own impoverished lives. Most of the 
services provided for the pre-teen have been aimed at boys. 
Although girls participate in some of the existing programs, 
their needs are hardly being met. Furthermore, girls from 
troubled homes are often unable or unwilling to make use of 
traditional organizations. | 


After considerable experimentation with their program in 
Columbia Point and Orchard Park housing projects, the Big 
Sister Association of Greater Boston proposes to establish a 
decentralized service program for girls ages 6 to 15 in 

the Model Neighborhood which will provide for a visible and 
accessible local office, a neighborhood advisory board of ; 
local parents to assist in determining policy in the community, 
and volunteer and employment opportunities for local women. 
In addition to the usual matching of needy little sisters 
with volunteer big sisters, the local office would pro- 

vice a group worker for organized children's activities and 
forethe parents of a little sister, A special fund to 
déiray the expenses of the low income big sisters would also 
be maintained. 


The immediate needs in the area of girls' activities will 


be met in part by this program and implementation is planned 
for the first year. Prior to the organization of the Youth 
Board, youth imput via the temporary committee will be 
relied on. 
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THE PROBLEM 


Law enforcement and the equal administration of justice 
have become major national concerns in recent years. The 
rapid growth of our cities, with accompanying problems of 
housing, education, employment, and social welfare services, 
has accentuated these concerns and has been highlighted 

by the increasing urban concentration of minority groups. 


Crime rates have generally been higher in those areas where 
poverty, family disintegration, unemployment, lack of 
education, minority group frustration and resentment in 

the face of social and economic discrimination are manifest. 
The expectations, excitements, and additional frustrations 
generated by the civil rights movement have compounded 

the difficulties inherent in the ghetto syndrome and in 

the entire process of law enforcement and order maintenance. 


Poeemeenw emong these difficulties are the relationships © 
among police, minority groups, and the general community. 
There is increasing evidence of deterioration in these 
relationships. There are charges of "police brutality" 
and demands for greater assertion of civilian control over 
police operations. On the other hand, many police officials 
denounce any growing disrespect for law, public apathy, 
Coupe eecisions, and political influence on the law en- 
forcement process. Some police continue to view civil 
rights groups as "troublemakers," disruptive of the "law 
and order" the police have sworn to uphold. At the 

same time, a stereotyped image of the policeman beclouds 
minority group attitudes and seriously hampers potentially 
beneficial cooperative relationships. 


It has long been known that problems cannot be effectively 
dealt with apart from the context in which they arise. 

No less is true of police~community relations in the 

black community.. To effectively function, a policeman 
must know the neighborhood in which he serves. If he is 
‘a stranger to the neighborhood, or if the, neighborhood 

ie black and he is white, the contours of the gulf be-~ 
tween people and police becomes apparent. When the. 
policeman views the people as subjects for suppression, 

or the area as only a disorder source, the cooperation and 
good will so necessary to law enforcement is virtually 
“non-existant. Lack of knowledge and:feeling for an area 
tends to generate in the officer a feeling of disenvolve- 
ment. A concentration on physical policing replaces the 
co-elements of psychology, persuasion, and good relations. 
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Roxbury is the unfortunate victim of a staggering crime 


rate. The percent of increase each year in every 
category of serious crime except murder is much greater 
than the national average. In 1966, for example, the 
national rate of automobile thefts was 284.4 for every 
100,000 inhabitants. In the city of Boston, the figure 
based on the same base population was an astonishing 
1922.0 incidents. Most likely the rate within the 
Roxbury community would be greater, but even the Boston 
City rate indicates a sobering fact about crime. A 
community cannot well build a-.future economically or 
socially when crime is rampant in the streets. The 
citizens must feel their person and property are secure. 


The ghetto needs police service because crime and 
disorder are prime problems. City wide tranquility and 
order depend on' the conditions in each segment of the 
municipality. Thus the Model Neighborhood needs proper 
law enforcement. Such service can only be hindered by 
abrasive relations between police and the community. 

Only when good relations are secured can the police and 
the community attend to the serious business of security 
and protection from distructive and immobilizing lawless- 
ness. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO PROGRESS 


The major impediment hindering good police community 
relations is purely and simply INACTION. This barrier 
has two interrelated phases: First, lack of mechanisms 


through which or by which action can be taken towards 
bettering relations. Second, lack of substantive programs 


directly attacking the causes and incidents of poor re- 
lations. 


Procedureal Impediments: Some mechanism or vehicles 


to create and Channel constructive activity towards 
goals are important prerequisites to problem-solving. 


“In Boston, several traditional barriers within the struc- 


ture of municipal government have been replaced with 
organs designed to be responsive and to move toward 
amelioration of relations. Their very existence indi- 
cates a new atmosphere of willingness and potential to 
attack our urban problems. 
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A. Mayor's Human Relations Task Force 


‘On 1 January 1968, Boston inaugurated new Mayor Kevin 

H. White. The momentum created and the tools suggested 
for serious problem-solving by the reports of the President's 
Crime Commission and the National Advisory Commission 

and the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
were soon manifested in the White Administration. In 
early spring, the Mayor established "The Human Relations 
week Force” specifically to wrestle with the race and 
minority relations problems of the city. A Negro attorney 
_ Was assigned as the Special Assistant in charge of the’ 
. Task Force. } 


Although the Task Force was to sift through and research 

a myriad of problems crying for city response, one 
principal function was deemed to be achieving better 
relations and communication between the ghetto neighborhood 
residents and municipal government. Betterment of re- 
dations involving the police emerged as a primary goal. 
This Task Force is one example of the concern and deter- 
mination of Boston city administrators to strive towards 
wolving the city's problems. 


B. Boston Police Department's Bureau of Community Affairs 


The President's Crime Commission Report and the Kerner 
Report posited that police community relations is an 
essential part of the municipal law enforcement role. 
Those reports recommended this important function be 
Geiegated specifically to a distinct unit of the police 
department. 

In July of 1968, Mayor White did formalize a separate 
identity for the police community relations endeavor 

by creating a new Bureau of Community Affairs. One 

of five within the Boston Police Department, the new 
Bureau is commanded by a Superintendent of long experience. 
Two divisions were created within the Bureau, i.@., 

the Division of Community Relations and the Division of 
Community Services. The former Division is headed by a 
Negro Deputy Superintendent. Since its inception, the 
Bureau has been augmenting its structure and capacity 

to solve the problems. It has also been seeking construc- 
tive ways to improve relations. A workshop program was 
begun as a communications link with the community at the 
Dist¥ict level. 
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Most important, however, is the mere existence of such a 
community-oriented Bureau whose sole task is to relate with 
the people. The police have been committed to better 
community relations, and by that same decision, it has 
become more likely that community groups and individuals 
can get through to the police and to work together for 
better relations. | 


re Assignment of a Policeman to Assist Model Cities 
Administration 


In early September of 1968, the Boston Police Department 
assigned a Negro Detective to the Model Cities Administra+ 
tion. This assignment culminated negotiations by the 
Chairman of the Model Neighborhood Board and the Model 
Cities Administrator to ‘obtain these valuable services. 
This Detective holds a degree in law enforcement ad- 
ministration and brings to the study group his many years 
of formal police experience. He will be the Director 

of the Model Neighborhood police-community relations and 
planning program. 


AS a Consequence of the above three accomplishments, 
Boston has made realistic problem-solving in the field 
of police community relations possible. Such manifesta- 
tions give some hope to the ghetto community by pro- 
viding the vital vehicles through which reform can be 
channelled. Now these vehicles must be utilized, expand- 
ed and improved with an eye towards erecting a more 
elaborate structure on this preliminary but vital founda- 
tion. 


Substantive Impediments: The major substantive impedi- 
ments to good police-community relations are attacked in 
the proposal section of thie narrative. Each proposal 

is intended to eliminate a specific impediment articulated 
in the text of each stated "Goal." Repeating those 
impediments here would be of no utility. Generally 
stated, however, the principal impediment to better 
relations, i.e. INACTION, is hereby being eliminated: 
Someone now is doing something substantive about the 


problems. 
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OVERALL FIVE-YEAR APPROACH 


Objective: "The development of model police facilities 
within the Model City area, manned’ by 
competent personnel whose exercise of 
proper law enforcement techniques will 
bring numerous benefits to the community 
in which the facility is housed, and to 
the City at eo ay . 


To achieve this objective many bold programs must be 
initiated with the purpose of raising the level of 
competency of present members of the force 


Advanced education and training for top- and upper-level 
administrators will be instituted, covering subjects 
from basic English and Mathematics to Coruban languages, 
urban affairs and police Management. Further, opportunia 
ties for a liberal education and supervisory training 
wiil be provided for all other ranks of personnel in the 
police service. 


Advanced educatio education and ind training may be proposed as a 


Pre-Lequisite pre-requisite for service in Mod Model C Cities area. 


All courses will be conducted under the auspices of area 
universities and the State Board of Education. 


High school diplomas or equivalency certificates Will be 
granted where applicable. 


College credit and degrees will be awarded to those 
qualifying. 


Physical facilities will havé:to be rehabilitated, or 
razed and rebuilt. Much of this planning for new 
facilities is well underway, directed by the Boston 
Public Facilities Department. 


The Model City area includes all or part of the area 
serviced by five (5) separate obsolete police facilities. 


A. Police District Station no. 3 located at 872 
Morton St., Mattapan -- part of area. 
BRB, Police District Station. no. 9 located at 409 


Dudley St., Roxbury ~ almost entire area is 
within Model City area. 


lke Police District 10 located at 1170. Columbus 
Avenue, Roxbury - approximately half the area. 
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D3 District no. 11 located at 95 Adam Bigs 
Dorchester - a small fraction of area. 


Ei. Pouce District Station-no. 13 located at 
28 Seaverns Avenue, Jamaica Plain. - 
approximately 4% the area. 


Since there is an acute shortage of competent black 
police in.the city at large, and in the Model City 

area which is heavily populated by blacks, a many- h 
pronged attack must be focused at this problem. “ss ae 


_ Emergency legislation should be drafted and passed 
by the Legislature, granting, for example, the mayor(s), 


town or city managers the authority to appoint to permanent 
status specific numbers of specially or highly qualified 
patrolmen or line officers or administrators to fill avoid 
and benefit the entire city. 


A massive recruitment campaign will also be directed at 
area residents and the city at large, followed by intensive 
pre-entrance training programs of varying lengths for 
desirous aspirants who do not possess minimum qualifications 


‘for entrance to police service. 


A simultaneous refresher course for high school graduates 
Or ex-Servicemen to increase their proficiency in academic 
skills and correct minor physical disabilities. 


During these five years the educational level of a major 
percentage of the personnel of the Boston Police Department 
will be raised to the level of members of some other 
professions, thereby promoting a change in attitudes 

so the end’result. will be the exercise of proper law 
enforcement procedures in conjunction with an interested 
community who in turn will receive the benefits of the 

type of law enforcement they have a right to expect. 
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FIRST YEAR PROPOSAL 
PROPOSAL ONE 


GOAL: TO CREATE AN EXECUTIVE AND STAFF CAPACITY TO DIRECT 
THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BETTER POLICE-COMMUNITY RELATIONS. 


i. Department of Police-Community Relations and Planning . 


An executive and administrative entity must be established 
a) to deal with the police-community relations problems, 
program administration, and planning on a specific and 
continuous basis, and b) to personify and.represent: the 
interests of the community in negotiations and inter- 
change with the police and all other relevant groups. 


A Department of Police-Community Relations and Planning 
will be created within the CDA organizational structure. 
The staffing pattern is to be as follows: 


Director 

Assistant Director 

‘Two Community Relations Workers 
Secretary 


The most visible and immediate duty of the Department 

will be the administration and planning of the programs 
outlined in this proposal. Many items for operational 
planning are enumerated and the planning staff limited 

to the personnel of this Department... In addition, 
research, analysis, evaluation, and assessment of the status 
quo would form a fundamental part of the Department's role. 
The Director would maintain direct liaison with the Boston 
Police Department, the Mayor's Office and his. Human 
Relations Task Force, the Sheriff's Office, the Governor's 
Committee on Law Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice, and all other groups concerned with police- 
community relations. Generally stated, the Director and 
his staff would be engaged in the following non-exhaus~ 
tive list of tasks: 


Removing the causes and.incidents of hostility 
between citizens and police. 


Investigating all facets of the alleged double. 
standard that poor black citizens receive sub~ 
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standard police protection and service. 
Improving the police image in the community. 


Raising the level of law enforcement, order, 
security and public service. 


Promoting police understanding of the life, problems 
and concerns of ghetto residents. 


Promoting a community awareness of the inherent 
problems involved in law enforcement and order 
maintenance. 


Eliminating the sense of acute insecurity and lack 
of police protection. 


Equipping the police with the skills, knowledge and 
Capabilities to handle modern ghetto situations. 


Encouraging police sensitivity to the differences 
among areas of the city and their respective 
residents. 


Establishing communication channels respected by 
police and community. 


Assessing police operations for adequacy and appro- 
priateness. 


Developing guidelines for police conduct based on 
community needs and problems. 


Achieving coordination and cooperation with other 
agencies and individuals working in police- 
community relations. : 


Encouraging indipendent sources to conduct special 
studies or to finance police-community relations 
work. 


Evaluating the effectiveness of existing programs 
and operations working towards the improvement of 


relations. 


Recruiting and preparing more Negroes ror police ap- 
pointment. 


Drafting standards for appropriate assignment of 
police personnel in the black community. 
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enforcement and maintenance of order. 
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PROPOSAL TWO 


GOAL: TO GIVE THE INDIVIDUAL CITIZEN AND THR COMMUNITY AS 
A WHOLE MORE IMPACT ON POLICE POLICY AND OPERATIONS 
WHICH DIRECTLY CONCERN -THEIR LIVES. 


ase Cooperation with the Police Community Relations Work- 
shop Program 
Concept: Generally, police departments have become 
increasingly aware that not only does isolation from 

the community they serve interfere with good policing, | 


'_ but also hinders good police-community relations. 


Police readily acknowledge the need to keep attuned to 

the neighborhood, but too often fall short of anything 
substantive or organized in that guest. This communi- 
cation linkage should be set up and nurtured. towards a 
fruitful role in the law enforcement and order maintanence 
Grtcne, City. Especially it is necessary in an area 

like Roxbury because of the existing and sometimes acute 
feeling that the police are alien suppressors not caring 
about the real problems of the people. | 


. Program: The Boston Police Department has initiated 


a program for citizen involvement called the Community 


Relations Workshop Program. It is conducted at the 
district level under supervision of the district 
community services officer. Each such officer is a 
Lieutenant and has attended an institute in community 
relations at Boston State College last spring. The 


_ Program calls for extensive citizen participation, seems 


to be well organized, and reportedly is the first of its 


kind in the country. 


The Workshop Program functioning out of the district 
stationhouses should be assisted and utilized. This 
existing advisory structure can be made meaningful in 
three ways: First, the Director or his designate will 


become a member-participant of the Workshop Program. Second, 


several individuals serving on the Model Neighborhood 
Board or substructure should also join the workshop 


groups. Third, the Director's staff will cooperate in any 


reasonable manner with the district officers to achieve 
the success of the Workshop Program. By the first two 
methods, many items of concern to the Director and the 
Board can be aired and reactions observed through the 
mutual discussions. This mechanisin is limited by design 
to consideration of local affairs of the district. Thus 
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no general police policy is subject for fruitful 

discussion. Yet, in its limited capacity the Workshop 
Program will be a worthwhile meeting of police and community 
people. | 


2. Model Neighborhood Police Advisory Committee 


A group will be constituted to serve in an advisory 
Capacity for the entire area. This group will consider 
BeeteeepOollcy as well as operations. It will deal 
directly with headquarters unless the matter is appropriate 
‘for presentation and is actionable on the district 
workshop level. An agreement will be concluded with the 
Commissioner of Police to recognize the neighborhood 

group as a legitimate functioning advisory body. 


For the first year, the Model: Neighborhood Board or 
some existing substructure thereof will assume the 
function of an advisory committee. During this period, 
planning for the formal system can be completed and can 
be tailored according to the experience gained from in- 
terim advisory committee. At the end of the first year, 
a permanent system will be developed in the community 
strictly for the purpose of police advisory work. The 
substructure of this new group will consist of elected 
subcommittees in each of the six subareas. Each sub- 
committee will select two of its members to comprise to 
the full Model Neighborhood Advisiory Committee. Ideas 
and criticism will thus flow from the community to the 
area subcommittees, and will flow to the full Committee 
after being refined and succinctly stated in the sub- 
committee. 


The Director of Police-Community Relations and Planning 
will serve as chairman of the Advisory Committee. His 

- experience and influence at police headquarters by virtue 
of being a police officer at the captain's level will 
insure direction of the committee along realistic lines. 
The Committee cannot be limited to those who agree with 
the police nor can it become so emotionless that is does 
not get at the problems. Low income and grass-roots 
people must be involved. Communication must be kept open 
to the real animosity and hostility that exist in the 
community. To some extent the advisory system can be of 
value for ventilating antagonisms. It will be able there- 
by to give the police an accurate and genuine picture of 
the attitudes of the people on the street. 
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PROPOSAL THREE 


GOAL: TO AUGMENT THE PRESENT LEVEL. OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
SKILLS AND THE SENSITIVITY FOR THE BLACK COMMUNITY 
BY INDIVIDUAL POLICEMEN FOR THE PROPER HANDLING 
OF CONTEMPORARY GHETTO PROBLEMS. 


six Educational Assistance for Area Policemen 


Concept: The educational requirement of a Boston Police- 


man is a high school diploma. Law enforcement is, however, 
a profession demanding specific skills and knowledge not 
obtainable in secondary institutions. Academy training, 
Gimcue-job experience, and the natural ability of the 
policeman comprise his professional preparation. Few 

have had the opportunity to attend university courses in 
police science or related subjects. Recent government re- 
ports and the growth of law enforcement departments in our 
colleges indicate the great need for, and interest in, 


higher education for policemen. 


The need for more educational opportunity for policemen 

in the Model Neighborhood is more acute than in other 
areas of the city because of poor relations with the 
community and a high crime rate. Although the substantive 
need is great, few policemen have the time or money to 
spend on education. 


Program: To assist in the upgrading of police skills in 
law enforcement and relations, a number of educational 
scholarships will be made available for policemen 
serving the Model Neighborhood. Nearby Northeastern 


University has a night schedule in police studies. 


Financial assistance will be provided for courses taken 
for credit. Preference will be given to credits earned 
pursuant to a degree plan. The Director of the Depart- 
ment of Police-Community Relations and Planning (who holds 
a Northeastern University degree in Law Enforcement Ad- 
ministration will approve a list of courses. 


A first year goal will be to provide 350 quarter~hours 
of educational assistance. The Director will hve the 
discretion of how to slice this amount. The five-year 
goal is to have every interested policemen serving in 


“the Model Cities area involved at one time or another 


in the experience of higher education. . Of course, some 
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os this interest must be generated. At the end of the 
five-year period, it is hoped to have assisted partially 
.or wholly in the earning of ten new bachelor's degrees. 


a Community Institute for Policemen | 


As an approach to eliminating the "alienism" of the police 

and sensitizing them to the environment in which they serve, 
a Community Institute For Policemen will be planned. 

This community administered educational entity would give 

the neighborhood a participatory role in the training 

and preparation of its policemen. Substantive courses 

taught by community residents and informative materials 

would be offered. Veteran Negro policemen would also 

participate. : 


The Institute would operate on two levels: The post- — 
academy preparation of recruits and the inservice instruc- 
tion for veteran policemen. The post-academy program will 
be scheduled to commence at the close of the 13 week 
Boston Police Academy course. A communitu orientation 
curriculum would run for two weeks. The patrolmen would 
thereafter attend off-duty sessions twice a week for 

one month and once weekly for two more months. This 
procedure would allow an initial indoctrination followed 
by three months of helping the patrolmen with adjustment 
and whatever other problems may arise. 


The subject matter for the two week community orientation 
session will include: 1) concise history of Roxbury, 

2) Roxbury geography, 3) the nature of the people and their 
community, 4) the Negro in Boston, 5) non-black minori- 
ties in the city, 6) the Negro teenager, and 7) police, 
persuasion and the people. Regular "problem sessions" 

will be included to discuss current topics,. The courses 
will be taught by knowledgeable area residents. All 
groups, i.e., professional, blue collar, laborer, youth, 
“merchants, etc., will be represented among the teaching 
Peat. 


-~ 


The in-service program will draw from the post-academy 
program curriculum and staff. Instruction will be given — 
on an ad hoc basis. Times and places will be flexible so 
as to allow as many regular policemen to attend the 
sessions as possible. 
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The success of the program naturally depends a great deal 
upon the cooperation of the police department. Graduates 
from the police academy will have to be required to attend 
or initial assignments made so that as many men as interest- 
ed may attend. Instruction of the police who are to | 
serve a community by members of that community has al- 

ready been informally approved by the Superintendent heading 
the new Bureau of Community Affairs. Further negotiations 
following further planning will be necessary. ‘The 

present academy and in-service police training must be 
completely evaluated. Duplication will thus be avoided 

and the augmentative role of the Community Institute assured. 


The enrollment of the post-academy program will consist 
of the recruits assigned to the Model Neighborhood. — 
Between 30 and 50 men are assigned to districts covering 
that area yearly. A period of a year will be necessary 
to complete negotiations with the police, to develop 
curriculum, and to prepare materials. A pilot post- 
academy program will then be conducted with the first 
class graduating thereafter from Police Academy. The in- 
service program will grow out of this pilot experience. 
Planning will be conducted by the regular staff of the 
Department of Police-Community Relations and Planning. 
One curriculum developer will augment the staff after 
the initial arrangements have been completed. 


£3G Psychological Testing Project 


A comprehensive project dealing with the actual and 
desirable police personality and character will be 

planned in the first year. More research data on the : 
authoritarian personality would be highly relevant and 
productive. Such a personality exhibits certain unde- 
Sirable characteristics such as suspicion and sadism. 

The isolation of, and determining ways to detect, these 
traits would be extremely helpful in the screening process 
prior to appointment. Studying the effect of training, 
formal education, or different experiences on such 
personalities would indicate much about an ideal professional 


development program for policemen, 


The services of a mental health center or a psychologist 

as a consultant will be retained to begin project develop- 
ment. Use may be made of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personal- 
ity Inventory testing instrument to identify the authori- 
tarian personality. If Ghis proves inappropriate for use 

on policemen, other instruments should be adapted. 
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PROPOSAL FOUR 


GOAL: TO SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASE THE NUMBER OF BLACK 
POLICEMEN ON THE BOSTON POLICE FORCE AND THE 
NUMBER SERVING IN THE MODEL CITIES AREA. 


Ass | Pre-Examination Preparation 


There exists a great need to reduce the number of persons who 
fail the police entrance examination. The interest generated 
and manifested in an applicant is quite valuable-in an era 
when the Boston Police Department is chronically undermanned 
and too few Negro applicants are obtained in the first place. 
The current examination tests knowledge in mathematics, 
English and current topics. As for any examination, part 

of the unsettledness often causing failure is the fear that 
the applicant does not know or remember enough material. To 
eliminate this fear, and to eliminate any deficiencies in the 
education of the applicants, a pre-examination preparation 
course will be given. Administered by the Director of 

© Police-Community Relations and Planning, this course will be 
open to all applicants from the Model Neighborhood who are 
awaiting the civil service examination. 


The course will be given in the evening over a 16 week period 
min thesfacilities of the Roxbury Boys Club. Twice a week 
Sessions of three hours duration will be held. One such 
course will be given in the first year as soon as a sufficient 
number of applicants have indicated an interest in this type 
of preparation. Eventually the recruitment and qualification 
' programs discussed below will produce enough applicants to 
S necessitate two pre-examination courses per year. 


23 - Recruitment For the Boston Police Department Concept: 


In order to reduce the feelings that the police are an alien 
force both geographically and racially,community citizens in 

greater numbers must be actively recruited for the police 
'department. The goal is basically to have the community 
-policemen coming from that community. Related therefore 
with this recruitment effort is the need to obtain agreements 
On an assignment policy for ghetto residents appointed to the 
eLorce . 


Program: Aggressiveness is the key factor of recruiting 
MMMM i ack community. This particular employment opportunity 
must now be "sold". Therefore, the appeal must be taken into 
‘the. black neighborhood. It is proposed as suitable recruit 
“Ment program be planned by the Director and his staff. 
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By such a program, information designed specifically to 
appeal to the intended applicants would be distributed 
throughout the neighborhood. This information would be 
straightforward and accurate and would focus on the advantages 
Of a Career in law enforcement. A central location would 
be Set up in the ghetto to coordinate recruiting. Mobile 
units would circulate in the neighborhoods. Attrative 
posters, circulars and newspaper advertising would be used 
to generate interest. Agreements7 buld be sought with 
police administrators to achieve as much police coopera- 
tion and participation as possible. 


Once generated, this interest must be maintained. The 
traditional points of frustration in the application 

process which often terminate interest must be eliminated. 
Applicants would be thoroughly advised of the process and 
would be continually assisted in working through that period. 


PAIL aspects of the civil service procedure unfamiliar to 


the applicants normally fostering discouragement would be 
clarified. 


This recruitment effort will be aimed both at acquiring 
Peguilar police officers and police cadets from the black 
community. Municipal approval was recently given to a 
police cadet program, but effort to recruit a substantial 
number of Negroes has failed. This recruitment endeavor 
will have to be well suited for appeal to the young people. 


BR period of six months will be necessary to complete the 
preparation of the program. All planning can be done by the 
Director's staff. Cooperation and inter-relationship 
agreements must be entered into with the police. Achievement 
of reforms or waivor agreements allowing for flexibility and 
changes in the qualifications will be sought from re talhy lee 
service officials. The exact type, style and content of 


the recruitment message must be carefully worked out. The 


program goal is to recruit 100 regular police applicants 
and 20 cadets each year of operation. 


a - Program for Educational Qualification: 


One common discouragement to individuals interested in a career 
Of law enforcement is the lack of a high school diploma. 


“Too often such a person is precluded from finishing school 


because of the demands of his current employment. Thus, 
af ; p i 
a number of potential policement are "locked out” by the 


system. 


It is proposed that planning be completed on a means by 
which certain individuals could obtain the required | 
educational level while earning a living. 
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Each individual selected for such a program would otherwise 
meet the department's qualifications and be within a 
certain amount of time (e.g. one year) from his high school 
diploma. During that period, he would receive an adequate 
stipend and attend adult high school éducation courses. 

In addition, by agreement with the police department, the 
individual would spend as much time as possible either as 

a community service aide or a juvenile aide at one of the 
police stations covering the Model Neighborhood. After 
receiving the diploma, the trainee would take the police 
entrance examination. 


A period of six months will be necessary for the planning 
Ofte lite prourem. It is proposed that the assistance and 
working arrangement begin for the regular second semester 
and that people who are 1-1/2 years away from completing | 
high school be eligible. All planning can be done by the 
staff of the Department of Police-Community Relations 

and Planning. | | 


4. Program for Waiver of Criminal Records: 


The details of another program will be planned whereby 

a small number of individuals with a criminal record are 
prepared for the examination through a trial period of 
On-the-job training. This proposal hinges upon obtaining 
waivers of the objective disqualification attaching to a 
criminal record. Such-a waiver would be made contingent 
upon the trainee's performance over a period of time while 
serving with the Boston Police Department. Assignments 
during that period would be as a community service aide or 
juvenile aide. 


Planning for this program will be conducted by the Director 
and his staff. A period of one year is expected in order 
to clarify the conditional waiver arrangement, and to get 
the Boston Police Department and civil service to yield on 
the traditional approach to criminal records. 


PROPOSAL FIVE 

GOAL: TO NEGATE THE NOT UNCOMMON OPINION THAT THE PRESENCE 
OF POLICE POWER IS AN OPPRESSIVE FORCE RATHER THAN 
EXISTING FOR THE WELFARE AND BENEFIT OF THE COMMUNITY 

op Brochure Distribution 

The Model Cities area is virtually void of readily available 


information on preventing crime, utilizing the existing police 
service, and exercising constitutionally guaranteed legal 
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rights. Ten different topical brochures containing such 
information will be printed and distributed in a myriad of 
tocations. The following topics have been chosen for 
discussion in the brochures: 

"YOur Policeman - What he can do for you" 

"Your Police Station - How to use it" 

sour Constitutional Rights" 

"Citizen's Arrest" 

"Citizen's Role in Law Enforcement" 

"How to Prevent Auto Thefts" 

"How to Prevent Home Burglaries" 

“How to Prevent Commercial Burglaries" 

"How to Prevent Petty Theft" 

"Self-defence and When to Use it" 
The initial distribution will be heavy in orderto get the 
information to as many individuals as possible. Reprints in 
subsequent years will be made as needed. New Topics will be 
always sought and printed if deemed to be a subject beneficial 
to the public. 
PROPOSAL SIX 


GOAL: TO ESTABLISH A HIGHER LEVEL OF SECURITY AND PROTECTION 
FOR PERSONS AND PROPERTY IN THE AREA 


PeiemececuLity Patrol Assistance 


Two community security patrols are operating on a regular 
basis in Roxbury. Although quite different in approach and 
composition, both patrols have rendered valuable service to 
the community in the past year. The patrols are essentially 
experimenting in the idea that not all protection, security, 
and control must come from the police. In fact, these patrols 
are illustrating that they can provide valuable services in an 


‘alternative or supplemental relationship to police service. 


These patrols are permanent institutions rather than born out 
of a particular situation and thereby destined to be short 
lived. This is an unprecedented arrangement and provides 

the unigue opportunity for learning more about police-patrol 
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inter-action, community-patrol relations, and the effect of 
their continued existence on condition of security and 
police-community relations. 


In the next section, a comprehensive security patrol system 
will »be discussed. The existing patrols will be an 

integral part of that system and may be the pattern from 

which other patrols are created. Many details of that system 
will be developed from the operating experience that these 

two patrols are having now. Therefore the continued existence 
of these patrols is essential to the planning and implementation 


of the system. 


These patrols are experiencing financial difficulties at 
present. It is proposed therefore, that funds be made available 
to stabilize the patrols. Under the discretion of the Director 
of Police-Community Relations and Planning, grants would be 


'made upon approval of an itemized request. Assistance to 


purchase’ identifying jackets,communications equipment and 
overhead-type services will be given priority. These funds 
would be made available immediately upon approval of this © 
proposal. 


Dis A Comprehensive Security Patrol System 


Concept: It is becoming increasingly clear that the present 
level of policing is inadequate to provide the extent of 
security for persons and property necessary. Whether such a 
level can even be attained through conventional police action 
is even quite unlikely. The answer appears to lie in the 
operation of community organized and staffed security patrols 
i.e. residents protecting residents. 


At least two such patrols presently are functioning in the 
black community. One concentrates on security solely ivaye a 
housing project and its perimeter while the other is focused 
on youth opportunity and is interested in the manner regular 
police contacts are made with citizens as well as security. 


There is need for an entire community-wide increase in security. 
One large patrol seems to be un wieldy and would take the 
element of local-neighborhoodism from. the plan.,.; Thus,<,an 
inter-related network of security patrols appears to be most 
appropriate. Something as important as the protection of 
persons and property should n-t be left to ad hoc and 


sporadic development. 
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Program: During the first year, a comprehensive security 
patrol system will be designed in conjunction with the appro- 
priate organs of the Model Neighborhood Board. Guidelines 
will be established in cooperation with the police ° 
department and the leaders of the existing patrols govern- 
ing recognition, powers and relationship with the police. 
Provisions will be made for fitting the present and future 
independently organized patrols into the system.. Some 
prerequisite conditions will have to be met in such cases 

to insure necessary uniformity. Once created or taken within 
the system, the patrol becomes the financial responsibility 


of the system. 


Planning and preparation will be completed by March of 1969. 
Intregation of the existing patrols as of then as well as the 
creation Of Other patrols in other undersecured areas 

will be accomplished by June. By the end of the first year, 


' the system will be structured and as many areas as possible 


covered by a functioning citizen patrol. Operational funds 
will be needed to cover a system supervisor's salary, . 
remuneration for certain designated patrol leadership positions, 
and normal patrol operating expenses. By the end of the 

tive veer period,the entire Model Cities area willbe covered 
by a network of inter-related and cooperating citizens security 
patrols. | 


a Film On Citizen Protection and Security 


One Of the greatest needs today in the black community is 

to change the general citizen attitude and reaction to crime. 
Indifference and hopelessness encourage the occasion and 
incidents of unlawfulness. To assist in creating an 
atmosphere of security in which all citizens can take part, 

a film is planned to help sell the idea. Such a film would 
be given widespread showing in the community as well as on 
television. 


The film will- illustrate the effect of crime in the community 
and emphasize that each individual Gitizen is the victim: Tet 
will show that something can be done about the crime rate and 
that the first step is to stand up for law and order. It will 
highlight the role of citizen security and especially the 
security patrol system. 


The script and photographic details will be developed during 


‘the winter by a consultant who has already prepared a 


comprehensive outline. This consultant is a Roxbury resident 


With Considerable movie and television experience. ‘On-site 


filming will begin in June of 1969 and the film prepared for 
showing by early Fall. 
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eo) eecurity—Ways 


In order to maximize the security for people in the 


conduct of their daily affairs alongthe streets and 
avenues of Roxbury, it is proposed that several "“Security- 
Ways” be planned by the Director and his staff. These 
ultra-sate routes criss-crossing the community would-be 
selected upon consideration of present usage, concentra- 
tions of elderly people, and present chronic trouble 
areas. Through excellent lighting and increased 
patroling by city police or citizens patrols, such 
security-ways could be traveled by citizens day or night 
without present fears. Bus stops especially will be well- 
lighted and otherwise protected. : 


PROPOSAL SEVEN 


GOAL: TO FACILITATE SPEEDY AND ADEQUATE ATTENTION TO 
GRIEVANCES, COMPLAINTS,AND REQUESTS FOR SERVICE 


a Community Complaint Center 


Concept: The Mayor of Boston has recognized the inadequacies 
of the present complaint channels of the city. As a response 
he has established a 24-hour complaint and emergency answer-: 
ing service in City Hall. This has proven also to be 
inadequate since Boston's citizens, especially those in the 
ghetto, have been effectively estranged from city qovernment 
processes by a long history of inattention and inaction 


towards their desires. To bridge this gap between the 


functions centralized downtown and the neighborhoods, "little 
city halls" are being established in mobile trailers at 


several locations. At the present time, only part-time 


staffing is planned for the purpose of taking and responding 

to complaints involving the police department. Also at the 
present time, there is considerable doubt there will be more 
than one such Neighborhood Service Center in the Model Cities 
area. Clearly this is inadequate although the existence of 
Giese wits at all is a significant move in the right direction. 


Program: A planning study will be made to determine the 
feasibility of establishing a pilot Community Complaint Center. 
Such a facility would receive, collate and process complaint 
and requests for service. This office could also be a TOriny ie 
between for emergency service requests via a direct “hot-line 
unless this extra link proves to lengthen rather than shorten 
the present reaction time. Consideration will be made of 
extending this service to include not only police affairs but 
also the needs accompanying areas of health, housing,fire 
welfare, etc. 
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A pilot center will be planned for location in one of the 
Sub-areas. it's precise location would be chosen after an 
investigation of relative needs. Patterns of staffing 

ana necessary services to be rendered will likewise be determin- 
» ed. The inter-relationship this center would have to the 

| complaints function of the police department would be worked 
out by agreement. 


a 


such a center operated by community residents and for community 
residents should replace the hopelessness about "downtown" and 
encourage complainants to use this service. Hesitancy about 

' making complaints fostered by fear of incurring personal 

' reprisal would also be eliminated. This service would 
encourage people to exercise their rights to complain, 

© inquire and request. It will also improve wntown response 

| through weeding out the frivolous complaints and organizing 

meeecne: Materral FOr less lose of time at the "Action" end. 


Processing and referring of complaints and requests comprises 
the central role of the Center. After a prima facie determi- 
ation. of legitimacy, imput from the community would be 
organized according to geography of origin, substance, or 

the occasion or event out of which the complaint arises. 

So -cervatea, the material could be fed into the Center's 
record keeping system for later use. It would then be 
promptly forwarded to the appropriate agency, department, or 
individual for action. An extensive referral capacity 

will be essential. The complaints will be monitered to 
insure their not being "lost in the shuffle" and follow-up 
files will be kept to periodically check on progress. 


“The planning will extend through the winter. If determined 
~feasible, the pilot centerwill beopened in late spring to 
be in service during the busy summer months. 


ai "May we Méet with You" Series 


ta ee: > —- ee —— nathan a 


Six months of-further planning by the Director of Police 
Community Relations and Planning is necessary to make this 
series operational. An agreement will be completed with 
police headquarters to conduct a cooperative program wnereby 
police officers would be authorized and available to meet with 
requesting community groups. These officers courte speak on 
topics of police work and problems, crime prevention, OY any 
Other matter of community desire. They could alternatively 
fake part in a discussion or engage in literally any format 
used by the group. The groups could also be any organized 
body such as church groups, tenants associations and so on. 
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Designed to substantially increase contact between the 
community and police, this program would also import 
valuable information to community residents. It would 
enable the individual policemen involved to see a side 

of the community they patrol which is not normally open to 
them. ; . 


Asking the policemen to volunteer their time would be 
asking too much. Quality of presentation and interest by 
the individuals understandably withers when such 
engagements are added to a regular day's work without 
‘compensation. Department interest withers likewise 

when it means expenditures from an already strained 
budget. Remuneration is therefore essential for this 
endeavor. 


ad Pema ocriiser Tours 


An agreement will be ‘sought with police headquarters 
whereby citizens from the community would be given the 
Opportunity to accompany a regular police patrol in the 
Model Neighborhood. The difficulty of city liability 
would most obviously have to be overcome by personal 
waivers. 


By Spring 1969, the citizens tours program will be initiated 

by providing the privilege to the members of the Model 
Neighborhood Board and Committees. A schedule matching desired 
times with availabletimes will have to be worked out. 

The Director of Police-Community Relations and Planning 

will be responsible for this program. It is expected that 

the general citizen tours may begin in the summer of 1969. 


4, Continuous Planning 


The important matter of effective distribution of information 
Meemmoiaee, their role, crime and the role of the citizens 
will constantly be the subject for planning. The visibility 
and identifiability of police will be improved by seeking 
authorization that they wear their badge numbers and names 
prominently displayed. Improvements will be sought in the 
quality of emergency service. Quicker response time and 

a more accurate system of referrals are necessary. In, 
addition, there must be abundant community indoctrination 

on where and how to get help for different kinds of assistance. 
All police programs in the community will be improved. 

Of greatest importance are the school programs whereby young- 
sters meet and get to know the policeman, as a friend. As 
Many community residents as possible will be given a chance 
to see more of and know more about police work. Regular 
holding of stationopen houses and citizens riding on 

patrols would add greatly in bringing the citizen and 
policeman together. 
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PROPOSAL EIGHT 


GOAL: TO OBTAIN AN EXACTING KNOWLEDGE. OF THE OVERALL 
DIMENSIONS AND CONTOURS OF THE POLICE -COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS PROBLEMS IN THE AREA 


iM Community Contact Program 


Concept: Much is known about the problems of police- 
community relations in general, and about many specific 
situations existing in Roxbury. However, much more detail 
must be obtained if realistic solutions are going to be 
provided for real problems during the continued existence 

of the Model Cities Department of Police-Community 

Relations and Planning. The extent of the problems supported 
by statistical data would be of great utility. Problems 
other than those sought to be solved by the proposals in this 
request, and all sub-problems as well as their inter- 
relationship must be |discovered. Caution must be exercised 
in obtaining this information since Roxbury is an over- 
surveyed area. The people are tired of being examined. . 
Some data gathering must be done nevertheless and prudence 
must guide the form such inquiries take. | 


Program: In order to give the community an opportunity to 
present the problems of police-community relations as they 
see them, a series of quasi-hearings will be held in the 
M.del Neighborhood. These sessions will be as informal 
and unforeboding as possible so that any citizen may 
express his opinions freely, either orally or in written 
form. 


Two sessions will -be conducted by the staff in each of the 
six sub-areas. Various locations and times will. be chosen 
to provide convenience for a broad spectrum of people. 
Written statements will be encouraged from those in the 
area who cannot attend. During the sessions, each member 
Of the Staff will be available in a private or semi-private 
area to receive individuals. Each session will have to be 
publicized widely by flyer, poster, newspaper and radio. 


Programming: A two month period for advertising will be 
necessary for before holding the first session. Since that 
will extend the initial session into the winter, the 

first two will be held in housing projects for convenience 
and acquisition of good attendance. Those projects are the 
Orchard Park Housing Project and the Whittier Street Housing 
Project. These two sessions will serve as a pilot experience ss 
and will be instrumental in revising the format, if necessary, 
for the other ten gquasi-hearings. Those ten sessions will 
be held in the Spring of 1969 with exact dates and locations 
to be announced then. A number of part-time data collectors 
will be employed to augment the staff in the running of this 
‘program. 
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2. Cooperation with Area Universities and Law Schools 


Contacts will be established with all area universities and 
law schools. All papers and studies previously conducted 
on the topic of police-community relations will be collected. 
On-going projects will be offered our complete cooperation. 
Interested professors and program directors will be 
briefed on the Model City endeavor and their assistance 
sought in any manner conceivable. By December a list of 
subjects will be drafted as suggested topics for up-coming 
papers, theses and dissertations. Any person choosing 

a suggested topic will be helped in any way possible with 
familiarization and research. Special liaison will be 
established with departments or programs specializing in 
law enforcement and urban community relations. 


a Crime Analysis and Police Service Profile 


| Less is known about the topography of crime in Boston . 

then is desirable. Crime incidents are recorded and stored, 
but little attempt is seemingly made to analyze this 
information in terms of inter-relationships, trends, 

density and type distribution. These facts together with 
non-crime service requirements obviously relate to police 
deplayment and assignments. It is around these two police 
policies that many community grievances center. Claims of 
inadequate protection and substandard police service compared 
to white areas are common deterrents to better relations.’ 


A four month planning study will be made to determine what 
analysis can be carried out with present police records. An 
inspection of the records will be initially essential in that 
determination. A data processing consultantwill be contacted 
fOr expert help in setting the processing pre-requisites, 
types of data assemblage, and the results expected from an 
analysis of present records. The requirements necessary 

for the production of a crime density map will be determined. 


Since police records are not assembled according to any 
geographical boundaries coincident with the Model Neighborhood 
perimeter, the raw records at police headquarters will have 

to be re-arranged. Two data collectors will be employed for 
this purpose. Throughout this period the data processing 
consultant will be directing the activity with an eye towards 
finding out whether the expenditure of more funds would yield 
justifying results. Agreements will be sought with the police 
for putting hithertofore obtained records into a form amenable 
to analysis. 
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PROPOSAL NINE 


GOAL: TO KNOW MORE ABOUT THE POLICE-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
ENDEAVORS UTILIZED IN OTHER CITIES AND TO DRAW 
UPON THOSE EXPERIENCES AND RESOURCES FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THE BOSTON MODEL CITIES PROGRAM 


Ly Visitation Tours 


Several cities have programs for bettering police-community 
relations. Other officials have faced problems which 
resemble those in Boston. These valuable experiences, 

the failures, and the successes should not go unobserved. 


Contact has been made by mail with every major police 
department in the country. Some have responded with 
large packets of materials; others have merely written 
return letters. There is a limit to how much can be 
accomplished by mail. .-The following list of cities have 
been selected for actual visitation by the Director and 
Assistant Director of the Department of Police-Community 
Relations and Planning. Selection was made according to 
the nature and extent of the program and problem in that 
city and the potential benefit to the Model Cities endeavor 
by such a visit. 


Ten trips are proposed. Inclusion of more than one city 
was done wherever possible. The first five areas are the 
Neeeemecreant to visit and will be accomplished prior to 


Reese so iwegOn Of the others. 


New York 

Philadelphia 

St. Louis 

Los Angeles/Oakland/SanFrancisco 
Chicago 

Newark 

Washington, D.C. 
Pittsburgh/Columbus 
Cleveland/Detroit 

Tampa/Miami 
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PROBLEMS OF THE ELDERLY 
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INTRODUCTION: 


The content of this report has been Shaped by two considerations. 
First, the magnitude of the Situtation; second, the belief that 
those affected must be involved in any undertakings, plans, rec- 
ommendations or proposals. The planning proposal submitted in 
June outlined three areas of concern: Nursing Homes, Housing 

and Services. At the time the planning proposal was submitted, 
we envisioned a three-phase report which would embody clear- 

cut, specific recommendations; equal emphasis would be placed 

on all three; they would procede along parallel lines of develop- 
ment; be fully coordinated; and lead to the establishment of the . 
"health institution". 


By the end of July 1968, several new factors were operative. 
First, the vehicle designed to permit elderly residents a cen- 
tral part in the planning -- The Council of Flders -- had 
emerged as the central focus of our work. Second, the un- 
certainty of current events, i.e., the internal foment within 
the Model City Area, raised serious questions about the future 
stability of existing programs, services and facilities utilized 
by the elderly. Third, both the elderly and the planning staff 
have been forced to a thorough-going reappraisal both of what 
has occurred vis a vis the elderly in the MCA and what our com- 
bined thinking seems to indicate the future will hold. Fourth, 
the combined elderly-staff group has been exposed to a number 
of brand-new inputs (basically through our Technical Advisory 
Committee) which have had a profound effect on the planning 
work. 


As a result of ‘these unforeseen elements, the pages which follow : 
will have had a profound effect on the planning work. 

AS a result of these unforeseen elements, the pages which follow 

» will contain much of the content reouired by the planning pro- 

| posal, but the context will be radically different than original- 

» dy envisioned. Save in a few specific instances, we will not 
present detailed recommendations and proposals. Rather, the 

‘ overall scope of this document will be the design of a vehicle 
through which and by which the "planning" for elderly in, ene 

Model City can most effectively and most meaningfully be ac- 
complished. 
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GENERALIZED DESCRIPTION OF THE ELDERLY IN THE MODEL CTTY AREA 
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We estimate that there are 6,400+ individuals 60 years of age 
ana Over in the Model City Area (MCA). Of this number, a large 
number are widows. Approximately 20% are employed at least 
part-time. They live in housing which ranges from blatantly 
over-priced substandard through the Sate, clean, sanitary" 
apartments of the Boston Housing Authority, to very substan- 
tial, older private homes. 


Income for approximately 70% of this group comes from Social 
Security, augmented by Old Age Assistance and/or private pen- 
Sions. Substantial numbers live on less than $2,000 per Vern 
some few “couples" live together because their combined income 
exceeds that of a married couple. 


these elderly live in a climate of fear, fear of physical harm, 
Dot Oveoierie Streets, but in their own homes. It is not 
the panic induced by a "Boston Strangler," but rather a con- 
stant, grinding apprehension brought on either by the actual 
experience of physical violence or the knowledge of a friend 
who has been assaulted or robbed. 


MCA elderly live in a community whose transportation is not 
adequate to their needs; it requires tiring walks to bus stops 
and climbing high steps to enter, then likely standing while 
the bus sways and jolts along. Cabs go from point to point, 
but they are expensive, often prohibitively so. Only a tiny 
minority own and operate cars. 


The cost of living is demonstrably higher in‘the MCA, both in 

Terms Of actual prices and. in terms of the quality of the : 
goods and services which the elderly receive for their money. 

The popularity of rummage sales is testimony to both their 

fund raising usefulness and the need for low cost goods. 


The lives led by so many elderly in the MCA are pointless, 
Gisengaged, isolated existences. This is directly traceable 
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Dependency of any sort -- in this country is anathema, 
at best a last resort when all else fails. / an 
individual should be / "on his own," self managing, 
free to make of himself what he can. 


The one notable exception /to this rule_/ stands out 
in bold and startling relief. When an American 
/reaches 65 /, he is urged to give up what he has 
come through many decades to count upon without 
question -- namely, his right to independence and 

to his own way of life. 
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*Cabot, Hugh & Cabot, Natalie: The Life Experience Study Age 
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People stereotypically believe /the elderly person / 
should learn to get along on his Social Security ~ 
benefits and whatever savings or pension he may have, 
thactsne is steadily failing in health, that he is too 
old fashioned to hold a worthwhile opinion or create. 
an original idea, that his intellectual functioning 
ieeemecne decline...and that he is in need of every 
imaginable protective service the community can offer. 
If he projects an image...that belies these widely- 
held beliefs, he is begrudgingly labeled an excep- 
Pairs vs 


The main thrust of this report will concern itself with ways 
and means for reversing this myth~stereotype. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS* 


‘Life expenctancy in the United States is 70+ today. This is 


bup from 48+ in 1900 and 35+ in 1825. Couple this fact with 


mandated retirement and you have a major social problem: ap- 
proximately 23 1/2 million individuals who no longer relate 
directly to the productive economy. Their major life role 

no longer exists -- as breadwinner or housewife, mother 
(children being no longer at home). Previous to the urban 


‘explosion and the massive growth of industrialization, those 


few individuals who survived to be "elderly" simply kept on 
working, usually until they became physically unable. Even 
well into the 20th Century, before the automobile dissolved 


"the extended family, there was, for those who "retired" the 


patriarch or matriarch role. But now, added life and retire- 
ment face most elderly with no defined function in society. 


“Tt is because of this role-less existence, we feel, that so 


much of what the Cabot's describe has come about. For one 
must be productively linked to the social-economic system to 


‘be seen as independent. The loss of this visible symbol ~~ 


employment -- is taken in American society to mean one ofh its 
referents -- independence is lost. In the "ves-no" logic 
. ; ‘ ‘ 4 = _ a . 1 
“which governs western thought, if a thing isn' tial =? thence s 


'got to be B! Hence, old people are, by definition, dependent. 


“The nonsense of this formulation is usually offensive to 
thinking people. The grim fact is, that for all its nonsense, 


it is operational. If it were not so, this study would never 
have been called for. Ways and means of providing acceptable 
substitutes for direct economic input would have long since 

evolved which continued the recognition of the elderly person 


“as an independent person. What has taken place, in almost 
all instances, is the attempt at developing "leisure time” 
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*FPor an extended discussion of this material, see: Society & 


The Aged, by John M. Mogey in: Theory and Practice in Social 


Work with the Aging: Boston; (Boston) University Council on 
Gerontology -- Conference Paper Series No. Ll. 
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programs for the elderly. The concept of "leisure time" be- 
ing borrowed from the weekend and vacation periods of one's 
employment years; the time when one deliberately focused 
one's attention on non-work-related activity in order to pro- 


vide the refreshment and revitalization necessary to return 


to one's work with renewed energy, if not enthusiasm. 


Using the concept of "leisure time", but forgetting that its 


original revitalizing usefulness was a direct funation of 


ite Otmer-than-—work part in the individual's life, attempts 
have been made to build "fun and games" programs for elderly. 
The original error is further compounded when one sees the 
fantastic extent to which such programs give elLl=for—notieage, 
an attitude which swiftly leads to dependency and then de- 
mMandingness that the gravy train continue! This was classic- 
ally illustrated when one of the staff, supervising a new 
group worker in a public housing project, began to realize 


‘the worker's frustration as she attempted to motivate the 


existing group along more vigorous and self-directed program 
lines. The new worker met with massive resistance and loud 
cries from many of the elderly involved. They were used to 
having things done for them and were not about to change their 
ways. . 


The staff supervisor suggested that the worker concentrate on 


developing individual services in the area of the Project 
where this group of elderly lived and attempt to form a dy- 
namic group in the other section, where the elderly had not 


}previously been worked with. There are indications that this 


)new group will become, in fact, self-directing and oriented 
toward community action and the type of programming which can 


le 


‘lead to sélf-fulfilling and self-actualizing activities. 


A number of theorists concerned with the elderly have proposed 


that it will be necessary for a new, acceptable role to be- 
come fact before the elderly in America cease to be thought-of 
and treated as dependent. We feel that this role will have, 


Somehow, to be seen as "productive" in the sense that younger 


People are so viewed. . Just what this role will be, or even 
af it will be a single model, is not clear. Again, some theo- 


‘rists talk in terms of a "second career," usually in the human 


or social services field. There are some faint indications 
that may point in this direction: The VISTA program; The 
Peace Corps; The Commonwealth Service Corps; all have made a 
successful use of elderly volunteers. As yet, however, there 
are few hints concerning such roles for low-income elderly -- 


the people most drastically and damagingly affected by the 
-myth-stereotype. 


Bit is because of this lack, most evident in low-income com- 
“munities, that we have been working for the past five years 


2 


with the elderly of the MCA, attempting to assist them in 


organizing the type of program which could lead to the. 


emergence of just such a new role. Our method is not com- 
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plex: we have asked the elderly what they wanted and how they 


wanted to go about doing it. ‘The staff have served as tech- 
doing those 
things.which, at the time, were beyond the clients' ability to 
do, but teaching as we accomplished -the worl 
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The general shape of this work has evolved into a three-fold 
vapproach. First, the elderly individual has to be met on his 
_ or her own ground by a concerned staff person; problems are 
| solved in the context of this 1:1 relationship. This first 

SLepetencuritical in many cases, for it is the beginning of 

the elderly persons re-emergence as an indépendent person. The 

elderly person receives what support is necessary to counter 

the isolation, the feelings of non-relatedness, some of which 
is traceable to the general condition of being elderly-retired 

a great deal of which is caused by the climate of fear endemic 

CO teense out the thrust of the 1:1 work is to promote as 
_much independent action as the elderly person is capable -of. 
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This independence is further fostered when the individual 
enters the group-work phase of the program. These programs 
have as their “spine" the development and/or reactivation of 
personal and social skills which will enable the individual 

to conduct his life with renewed confidence. Further more, 
“the social action -- designed and carried out by the groups -- 
allows the individual to have some meaningful impact on the 
society in which he lives. 


| THE COUNCIL OF ELDERS 


The CoE was formed to advise and plan with the staff. IfIni- 
tially, all the agencies we could identify in the MCA who 
did business with the elderly were asked to send an elderly 
person to an organizational meeting.* It was our original 
intention that this group should, first of all, review the 
work done by the planning staff in the areas of nursing 
‘homes and housing and second, to offer specific recommenda~- 
tions concerning the broad area of services. 


In a move designed to forestall possible criticism of our 
final plan we issued a call -- essentially city-wide T, to 
all agencies (see attached list) working in any capacity with 
elderly people. We invited them to work along with us in an 
advisory capacity. This group has pledged itself (as indi- 
viduals) to give whatever technical assistance may be neces- 
sary. Early-on, the Technical Advisory Committee (TAC) dis- 
maesed the Council of Elders (CoE); there seemed consensus 
that CoE ought to sponsor the final document and be the group 
who continue responsibility for Model City activity relating 
to the elderly. 


—— ee 


*Jamaica Plain House, Norfold House, Whittier Street Service 
Center, The Roxbury-North Dorchester APAC, The Roxbury YMCA, 
The Orchard Park Seniors, The Federation Men's Group, The 

» Hecht House, Dennison House, and The Ecumenical Center. 
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The TAC also agreed that for the CoE to have both initial and 
On-going prestige and authority, it should be incorporated and 
following this step, become the agency solely responsible for 
services and programs for the elderly in the MCA. At first 
this suggestion, made by a member of the TAC, was thought a 

_ bit far-fetched. But when another member asked, in essence, 
"why not?", there was a resounding lack of response. 


The idea was put to the Council itself at its first meeting. 
The response was. enthusiastic and in favor of the move. 


The rationale for-such a new corporation or agency is to be 
found in the discussion above. It affords an opportunity 

for a large group of elderly to belie the myth-stereotype 

and demonstrate that, in fact, they have the capacity to con- 


Guctetheir Own affairs. That this is so has been rather con- 
clusively proven in a series of studies conducted by the Age 
Center of New England. (Cf. The Life Experience Study and 


"You Can't Count On Dying," by Natalie Harris Cabot.) We have 
»seen it agemonstrated in our clientele. CoE, Inc. will enable 
a sufficiently large number to demonstrate so that the fact 


cannot be dismissed, as an individual, able elderly person can 
be -- and is! 


» In addition, CoE, Inc. will provide the means through which 

® the elderly -- actually the only ones with the necessary ex- 
perience and knowledge -- can provide for themselves: services, 
programs, facilities. The Flders will define, make policy and 
indicate areas needing work; the staff will implement. 


_- PROPOSAL NUMBER ONE 


) The Council of Elders be incorporated as a non-profit organi~ 


® zation under the applicable statutes of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and have as its Chartered purpose the following:* 


1. The general supervision and control of all ACtIVEs 
ties concerned with, conducted on behalf of, or 
otherwise touching the lives and fortunes of indi- 
viduals sixty years of age and older who reside in 
the Boston Model City. 


2. To conduct any and all programs, services, research, 
etc., which in the opinion of the Council will be 
beneficial to its clients or requested by a signifi- 
cant number of them. 


3. Act, in consultation with elderly residents, as the 
spokesmen for the elderly in local, county, state 
and Federal dialogues. 


eee 


_ *To be approved by CoE 
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4. Undertake such other activities as it may see fit 
so long as they are in keeping with the general 
proposition that the Council of Elders exists to 
serve the needs and wants of the elderly residing 
im the Model City. 


A timetable for the creation of the Council of Elders, Incor- 
_porated is attached to this report, together with proposals 
_for its future membership, relationships with existing agen- 
cies and funding. 


NOTES TO PROPOSAL NUMBER ONE 


Endorsement by other agencies 


We expect that the incorporation of the CoE will be 
endorsed by other social-welfare agencies within and 
without the MCA. We have received preliminary indi- 
cations of approval from the following: 


The Roxbury-North Dorchester APAC 


The Ecumenical Center in Roxbury, Inc. 
(The Neighborhood Service Project) 


The Roxbury Federation of Neighborhood Centers,Inc. 
The Age Center of New England, Inc. 

Requests hoe endorsement have been made to the following: 
The Model City Administration 
The Model Neighborhood Board 


The First Church in Roxbury, Unitarian-Universalist 
Funds for the first operating year 


We shall request the Roxbury Federation of Neighborhood 
Centers, Inc., to continue its support of: the present 
full-time staff of the Aging Department for the first 
Wed or CoE. Inc., transferring the funds involved to 
GCobpyinc. This will ensure continuity of the present 
operation and allow the Cok Board and the Staff time 
to develop permanent funding sources. The same eontin- 
uity will be requested in terms of facilities. 


Transfer of Grant support 


: 7 a Aa 8 
In terms of those parts of the Aging Department’ Ss pro- 
gram supported by Bublic or private single purpose 
grants, application will be made to the funding sources 
to have the monies assigned to the CoE, Inc. which are 


now assigned to RFNC. 
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@yeeirustees of the CoE, Inc. 


We propose that seats on the CoE Board be offered to 
representatives of those agencies endorsing and/or 

supporting CoE, Inc. Their function will be to 
advise the Elders, make available technical infor- 
mation and support, and make available the resources 
of their agencies in such matters as funding, joint 
-ventures and allied matters. It will be decided by 
the Elders if these Trustees will have a vote in the 
BrLazes Of CoE. 


NURSING HOME SURVEY 


The planning staff conducted two surveys. In 17 nursing homes 
in the MCA, we talked with the Owner-Operator and two patients. 
' Whe patients were picked for our survey team by the person in 
) charge of the home. This fact should be kept in mind when re- 

viewing the results of these interviews. The Operator-Owner 
interview was designed to give a picture of the overall system 
design of the home. 


Resuits of the Patient Interviews are summarized in Tables cae 
m 14, 11f. WVabie IV presents selected data from the Owner- 
| Operator interviews. 


| The patient interviews were conducted using a schedule designed 
m Dy Dominick et al. (1) It was our original intent to repli- 
“cate Dominick's study. However, it proved impossible to secure 
m the scoring key used in the original series. Our scoring fol- 
™ lows Dominick's general method, but utilizes on. two-way, yes-no, ~ 
» Something-nothing approach. The original method utilized a 

| four-way method, but then presented the data in polar form. The 
Beresults Of the two surveys are roughly comparable, but it is 

/ impossible to test for any significant differences on an item- 
by-item basis due to the difference in scoring. 


» To summarize our patient finding: our samples, oriented for 
/time, place and person, felt that their basic physical needs 
/ were being met and for the most part, seem to be leading pas- 
Sive-dependent lives without much meaningful activity. 


Some of the individual item score in our sample are indicative 
Of the way in which the system hospital-nursing home plays a. 
“part in stripping an elderly person of his right to independ- 
ence and his own way of life. Item I shows that 74% (N=25) 

' of our Respondents (Rs) knew nothing about the nursing home 
before they were admitted. Only 10% thought the home might 
be unpleasant; the other 90% simply didn't know what was going 
to be. 


78% of our Rs could find something to like about the home; the 
) majority of the responses fell in the area of "feeling secure.' 
Sut within this “security,” 83% of the Rs indicated there was 
nothing they could do if presented with a meal they couldn't 
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® Cat. And while 82% of the Rs said they felt better than when 

» admitted to the home, only 44% took any action’ at’ all when they 
) didn't feel well this despite the fact that 87% felt they could 
see a doctor whenever they wished. 


The patients perceive the homes as being well visited (873) ; 
slightly fewer seem aware that clergy are there regularly 
(77%). 90% of our Rs see themselves as able to be up and about 
the house without difficulty, yet only 45% take part in activi- 
ties with other patients. 68% spend their time in passive ac- 
Piviuyue teaaing,“television, solitaire, napping, etc. 823 
indicated that the nurse gave them nothing to do and 97% in- 
paicate that they do nothing to help a nurse plan their daily 
activities. 


® Discussion: Patient survey 

lea) es 6 

Our sample is drawn from the ranks of the more mobile, alert 

® and ambulant patients. While we cannot state with precision 

® that our Sample is a true representation of the more than 500 

» MCA nursing home patients, we do feel that we have tapped a 
large segment of the patient population, perhaps 300 individ- 

uals. If only one person were involved, the results would 

m still be appalling! There are too many elderly individuals 

® simply sitting in these homes, waiting to die, deprived of the 
right to independent living and forced into the humiliating 
Stance or wiaving to accept that little "The Other" has to offer! 


Mm We wish, at this point, to make one thing very clear. We are 

® not indicting the individuals who staff these nursing homes. 

m Our impression is that they are doing the best they can with- 

“ain a system which effectively blocks their honest human ef- 
forts to do more. They are trapped in a system whose sole aim 
is to support and maintain the physical existence of the patients. 
This is true despite the pious opinions to the contrary offered 

“by those with the real power to shape the work of these homes: 

™ the Legislators, Commissioner and other Federal, State and 

™ local officials who actually design and administer the system. 

' It is our impression, borne out by comments and statements of 

’ even the neutral (i.e., seemingly unconcerned) Owner-Operators 
that the rate of reimbursement they receive for the care of 

| Welfare patients -- who make up the large majority of patients 
in MCA homes does not permit them to pay attention to anything 

"more than basic physical care. This fact, coupled with the 

S inability to attract younger, professional personnel into the 
nursing home field serves to perpetuate the system we have des- 

= cribed. 


~ 


independent evidence of this when 
dents from a Boston teaching hos- 
In a general discus- 


We came upon unsolicited, 
a group of senior nursing stu 
pital visited one of our Senior Centers. 
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sion with Center staff (and again at their hospital with their 
instructors), 8 of the 9 students said they would be willing 

_to work in Extended Care Facilities, if they were, if fact re- 
habilitation centers. But this group of student nurses ex- 
pressed the belief that both ECF's and nursing homes in general 
) were pre-mortuary in nature; they wanted to work where they 
could see evidence of improvement, not a steady down-hill course. 


Again we state that many nursing homes and Ecf's "do their 
/ thing"; patients do recover in many and return to independent 
) living or remain in the homes and have minimally interesting 
lives. What must be faced is the image, one commonly held by 


laymen and apparently by young health professionals as well. 


It is axiomatic that a system or institution tends to perpet- 
puate itselr. We feel this is expecially true of the nursing 
"home system as it reflects the mythic stereotype of old people. 


To be sure, many of the residents of a nursing home seem to 
'f£it the myth pattern point for point. One can question what 
has brought about this change; such a discussion is beyond the 
Scope of this report. But many of the residents do not need 
to fit the pattern; the system forces them to...and eventualiy, 
‘they capitulate to the pressures brought to bear: no choice 
of meal, forced-draft Fun&Games, permission(!) to go for a - 
walk and always the implied threat that if one disrupts the 
»routine by expecting some measure of independence, there will 
be sanctions! 7 


‘As an example of the change which can come about when there is 
'a vigorous input, we offer the case of Mr. Smith, a resident 
of one of the MCA nursing homes. Mr. Smith became involved 
)in one of our group programs. We were dubious at first; he 
seemed badly depressed and not physically strong. While we 

/ welcomed his participation, we also assigned a staff member 
'to keep an eye-on him in case he experienced any difficulties. 
“Over a period of four or five weeks,his depression lifted and 
what had been seen as physical disability turned out to be 
‘psychomotor retardation; his unsteadiness disappeared as he 
entered into the groups activities. Finally he asked the 
'Group Worker for help in getting an apartment in one of the 
housing projects in the RFNC service area. He declared that 
‘he no longer could stand living in the nursing home. 


This system is to be disrupted, the self-perpetuating cycle 
needs aggressive intervention from outside itself, permission 
"granted or no. For only when an input comes from without, 

- which exposes the myth for what it is, can there be any real 
{ change. We cannot state with precision, at this point, what 
| Shape this intervention may take; we can suggest that such 
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techniques as group psychotherapy may play a role; groups 
designed to help the alert, mobile elderly find or rediscover 
their voice and find or regain the self-confidence needed to 
again exercise their independence. We ‘suspect that group 


work concerned with social action may play a part, and activ- 


» ity programs designed to meet creative-expressive needs will 


have a place in this service input. The actual shape and 


form of the intervention will be decided by a group of elderly, 


working with interested Owner-Operators and staffed by the CoE, 
Incorporated. 


The one thing which is clear at this- point can be stated in 
this way: both elderly who live independently in the com- 


“munity and reside in nursing homes, as well as the technical 


staffs serving them have made a judgement; the current situa- 


_tion in MCA nursing homes is intolerable and changes will be 
made. 


_ PROPOSAL NUMBER TWO 


‘hy Under the sponsorship of the Council of Elders, a task 
force be created, composed of Owner-Operators of nursing 
homes, resident patients in nursing homes, elderly resi- 
dents living independently in the MCA, appropriate repre- 
sentatives of state regulatory agencies, etc. 


This task force will be charged with developing plans for 
services in and ovt of nursing homes which will specifical- 
ly foster rational independence on the part of nursing 
home residents, provide means for residents to have self- 
actualizing, meaningful interpersonal experiences, provide 
means for nursing home residents to have input into the 

day-to-day conduct of the home and generally reverse the 
current dependence~fostering constructs inherent in the 
system “nursing home." 


m2-. Under the sponsorship of the Council of Elders, specific 


individuals be assigned the preliminary planning of a 
Recuperative Center which the Council may undertake to 
create should the decision be taken so to do. It is ex- 
pected that such a decision will be chiefly contingent 
upon the successful completion of the Task Force's 
mission and the successful implementation of its plans. 


We define Recuperative Center as: » Ai facility designed. 
to return elderly patients to the maximum possible level 
of physical, mental and social well-being following ill- 
ness. 


From the beginning, the planners of this Recuperative 
Center will consult with elderly individuals, affording 
them maximum feasible participation. 
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3. Under the sponsorship of the Council of Elders, specific 
individuals will be assigned the task of reviewing all 
pertinent laws and regulations ertaining to nursing 
homes, their operation, etc. Three individuals will 
draw up specific proposals for whatever changes may be 
needed in such laws and regulations which will permit 
the maximum implementation of the plans developed by 

the Task Force described in Section A of this’ proposal. 


As an interim measure, we specifically endorse the rec- 
ommendations made by Levey & Stotsky in their document 
Nursing Homes In Massachusetts (Massachusetts Health Re- 


search Institute, Inc., Boston, Mass., March 1968). ‘The 
recommendations begin on page 88 of that document. Upon 


completion of the Council of Elder's incorporation, they 
will undertake activity designed to implement these rec- 
ommendations. 

SERVICES 


Services for the elderly, as for any group, are most conve- 
niently thought about in three parts: individual, group and 
community. Individual services include counseling, advocate, 


and energy supplementors; group includes large and small on- 
eGOingeGm ca sHoOc program activities; community includes social 


action and outreach. The attached list summarizes the ser— 
Vices and sponsors we have been able to identify. 


Harking back to our discussion under Theoretical Considera- 
tions we are impressed with the large number of program of- 
ferings which are "leisure time” in nature. One particular 


| group -- a large one ~- devotes most of its time to this type 


Of activity, a reflection (again) of how inadequately the 

Bociat potential of the elderly is realized. Of the private 
agencies, RFNC offers the most comprehensive battery of ser- 
vices welt is this which will form the core of the CoE, Inc. 


“The following essay, reproduced in its entirety, presents a 


succinct statement of the necessity for coordinated services. 

The questions of "defining unmet needs of the elderly 
and how to coordinate existing services" have been 
asked too many times by those who should already 

know the answers but who remain satisfied in the 
knowledge that they have attended all the con- 
ferences, served on committees, read all the od has 
ports, and belong to a fraternity of dedicated but 
puzzled professionals. .The time has wome to res. 
place professional befuddlement with guilt, myopic 
expertise with persepctive, and any, sense of great 
accomplishment with renewed motivation to do the 

job that has to be done. If an elderly person 1s 
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to be provided with services, he must be seen not 

as a client with any single problem (i.e., economic, 
medical, or social) but rather as a whole person who 
is ensnared in a maze of mutually interdependent and 
casually inter-related problems. The social service, 
health, and welfare agencies are a public trust and - 
Gach of us violates that trust and commits a dis- 
Service when we perceive the needs of an elderly 
person as being within a very limited circumscribed 
area and when we attempt to meet these needs a 
though they were discrete and disparate events. 


If one thinks of a comprehensive. and coordinated 
battery of services as a link-chain, it is as simple 
and fundamental as the old cliche that the chain is 
only as strong as its weakest link. In this context, 
the specialized service provided by a particular 
agency may be thought of as the sine qua non relative 
to the client's well being. Certainly the man who 

is ill and who does not know what Medicaid is and 
who believes that he cannot afford the cost of medical 
treatment may die before he ever has the chance to 
receive the services of the hospital or those of the 
social service agency. But what of the man who is 
knowledgeable in the ways of negotiation the health 
and welfare systems? After he receives the necessary 
treatment and is discharged from the hospital or 
extended care facility he may still feel as lonely 
and alienated as the day he took sick, and may die 

@ SOCial isolate the next winter in his cold apart- 
ment. Clearly then, while the service provided by 
each agency is indispensable to the well-being of 

the client, none of them can be thought of as a 
batacea in and of itself. Therefore, it is encum- 
bent upon the welfare worker to realize that a 

simple dole is not the ultimate answer; a surgeon 
must not think that a steel pin in a broken hip 

is the answer; nor a caseworker, her advice and 
counseling; nor a community organizer, his attempts 
to organize for social change; nor should a psychia- 
trist or social group worker think that their res- 
pective roles are more or less valid. 


What a tragedy it is when a hospital performs a 
miracle of modern medicine on behaif of an elderly 
person, only to discharge him back to his apart- 
ment where loneliness, with its attendant pre- — 
occupations and self-absorptions, becomes his chief 
“companion once again. The climate may be ripe for | 
depression to set in and finally, for institutional- 
ization. In the hospital, the patient 1s a captive 
audience and one who is in special need of hope and 
encouragement. It is here in the hospital that (1) 
the neighborhood outreach worker, if he is made aware 
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of the patients whereabouts, or (2) the hospital staff, 
rf he is aware of the social services available to the 
patient in his community, can initiate the process of 


"hooking up" clients with the services’ that are available. 


There is the case of Mr. B. who had been hospitalized 
with a gastric ulcer condition two years previous to 

his contact with a neighborhood outreach worker, and 
who claimed that he could not afford the $15 per month 
for the medication that was prescribed for him and that 
he had never returned to the hospital for follow-up as 
Wes Tecommended. “It turned out that Mr. B. had $1,500 
in excess of the maximum allowed for an individual to 
qualify for OAA (Old Age Assistance) which Mr. B. said 
he was “saving for a rainy day." It was pouring buckets 
and he didn't know it. The neighborhood worker returned 
and with great patience explained how Mr. B. could spend 
the $1,500 at a rate determined by the Welfare Depart-— 
ment, after which he would continue to receive the same 
amount monthly as his OAA payment. This would have per- 
mitted him to get his medicine paid for as well. Mr. B. 
consented. However, by the time the welfare worker 
arrived three weeks later, Mr. B. had decided "to con- 


tinue living as he had become accustomed to" and the 


only reply the welfare worker could make was, "Isn't 
Seetooroeas As long as he had fulfilled his legal 
role of dropping in once a year on OAA recipients, he 
felt he did his job well and presumably his supervisor 
rewarded this type of job performance. The problem is 


‘Basically one of attitudes toward the elderly. ff the 


welfare worker were concerned with the whole person 
rather than the purely economic sector he could easily 
inquire after the health of each client and whether he 
had had a complete physical examination within the last 
year, and if-not, how the Welfare Department could help 
with setting up an appointment with a private doctor 

if desired, pay for transportation, medicine, and ar 
range to have a telephone installed where the doctor 
feels it important from a medical point of view, etc. 
And if the elderly person is lonely, the worker might 
take the few extra minutes to explain about the senior 
citizen programs in the community. If he were con- 
cerned about the psych~social well being of ‘his’ olzent, 
he would certainly make an inter-agency referral to 
insure that there was some follow-up to his suggestion. 
All it takes is motivation, knowledge of the resources, 
and a telephone call. 


ater degreee of coordination 

between and among Roxbury health and welfare agencies 
who offer services to the elderly, the following will 
be accomplished: (1) Prolong individual independence 
and improve the level of functioning of isolated el- 
derly people; (2) offer a tenable alternative to in- 
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stitutional care; (3) assist elderly individuals in 
crisis situations; (4) assist in the development of 
creative involvement at all levels of community activ- 
ity. If these objectives are to be achieved to any 
great extent it will be essential to create the feeling 
among workers in participating agencies that they are 
indeed members of a team who are working with rather 
than against each other. Each member of that team 
Must, see the services which he provides as an integral 


of vision of ‘those in supervisory capacities, who have 
been wearing blinders and running in a very narrow 
course, in order to insure that line-staff workers per- 
ceive their particular tasks as vital to the well being 
of their clients, while at the same time perceiving 

that if the remaining inter-related needs go unmet, all 
Of their work may be for naught. In brief, our motto 
should be "Get the Job Done;" too many people are caught 
up in The Process. 


Siete Saul Korn 


In order to implement. the ideas expressed in this essay, we 
offer the following proposals. 


PROPOSAL NUMBER THREE 


se 


CoE, INc., once organized and functioning, shall enter 
into negotiations with all private, non-profit agencies 
in the Model City Area with the objective of having 
these agencies turn over to the CoE, Inc. facilities, 
funds and accoutrements utilized in serving the elderly. 
CoE, Inc. would become the sole, coordinated service 
provider. 


Coe, Inc. in the same manner, shall enter into negotia- 


tions with more specialized agencies, such as hospitals, 
Clinics, the Welfare Department, etc., such that CoE staff 
would be available, on a formalized basis psrermconsu ikea 
tion and/or direct service to elderly persons receiving 
services from these agencies. Where appropriate, staff 
from these agencies would be.assigned, as needed, to work 
in or from the Senior Centers operated by CoE, Inc: 


CoE, Inc. shall be designated by the Community Develop- 
ment Corporation (the present Model Neighborhood Board) 
as the sole agency having jurisdiction concerning plans, 


“projects, etc., touching on the elderly in the Model City. 
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4, CoE, Inc. shall be designated as the Neighborhood Service 

. Project delegate agency for elderly programs, replacing 
the Aging Department of the Roxbury Federation of Neigh- 
borhood Centers. 


30 ft Both points 4 and 5 will be completed following the acti- 
Vation of CoE, Inc., as a service provider. ; 


EDUCATION 


The original planning document made no mention of education 
because we decided to concentrate on the primarily physical 
aspects of the dilemma and the psychological forces at work. 
‘However, as our concept of the CoE has grown from an adivisory 
body into the core of our proposal, so our thinking on other 
aspects has shifted and enlarged. | | 


A number of years ago, ithe RFNC Aging Department sponsored a 
survey of educational levels, needs and desires among the el- 
derly of Roxbury-North Dorchester. The summary of that survey, 
conducted by Professor Nicholas Sarris, is attached to this 
Teporu. .t clearly indicates a desire on the part of the 
etderily tor Continuing education. That this desire is not 
translated into action can be interpreted in a number of ways. 
First, the educational system available in the community is 
exclusively designed for the education of children or younger 
adults. At the university level, recruitment has been almost 
totally of young adults; there is no intended discrimination, 
but again, it appears that even educators simply do not think 
about the elderly. Second, one must consider the climate of 
fear spoken of before, the extreme!'reluctance of elderly people 
wco Velmuure Out. Third, the conditioning of the elderly by the 
extruding social process adumbrated in the Cabot's ‘summary 
creates a passive acceptance of the "uselessness" of even try- 


Mi eeeenemenogain:; it isn't for me -- I can't learn. The 
society, in sum, believing as it does about the elderly simply 
makes no provisions for learning -~ education. 


Yet, in addition to Sarris' survey results, we know that (from 
a scientific point of view) Thorndike's study of elderly in- 
telligence demolishes the myth of a learning inability among 
the old. Work being done today at the Age Center of New 
England has trends which seem to indicate that, if anything, 
Ig levels rise as one ages. And we have five solid years of 
experience in group work which proves to us that old people 
can indeed learn new skills, absorb new information and act on 
it in a creative and productive manner. 


We have seen successive "generations" of elderly individuals 
come to the fore as group officers, as highly skilled parlia- 
mentarians, as craft teachers, as social action leaders, as 
group workers, individual counselors, secretaries, reception~ 
ists, poets, editorial writers; the list is almost endless. 
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The factor common to all of these individuals was simply that 
they were given an opportunity to grow, supported in the 
growth and provided a place, a time and a means for exercis- 
ing their new skills. 


Our proposal for Education as part of the Model City program 
for the elderly is nothing more than an extension of and ex- 
pansion of our past and present experience, placed in the con- 
text of a facility specifically designed for the optimal 
realization of an individual's potential. Attached to this 
report are Professor Sarris' detailed notes on the considera- 
tion which must be used in planning a physical plant designed 
to be a teaching-learning center. The actual drawing up of 
the Grant Application to be submitted to the Kresge Foundation 
coula mou, be completed in time for inclusion. Work on it will 
continue to completion, very likely a year or so from Septem- 
ber 1968. The work will be done by Sarris, assisted by mem- 
bers of the CoE staff along with other necessary consultants. 


The Education Center, sponsored by CoE, but open to the entire 
community, will be the core of a "community laboratory" in. 
which the elderly can pursue the question of role development, 
the younger members of the community can see "aging" happen- 
ing in a productive, creative way, in which specialists in a 
wide variety of interests can study and study with the eldevly, 
in which "learning-education" for all ages can become as much 
a part of life's continuance as "work" is presently. 


As envisioned, (see diagrams and designs attached) the Educa- 
tional Center will be a school, a home, a library, a community 
Sctivities center, a multi-service outlet, a "pre-retirement" 
resource, a haven for scholars -- in short, a bold and innova- 
tive approach to the multi-faceted questions generated by long 
life and automation. 


PROPOSAL NUMBER FOUR 


| Proposal number four is more accurately a timetable for the 
creation of the Model City Education Center. 


Stage f Update of Sarris' survey 7‘ 
Completion of the physical plant Grant Proposal 


Target Date:, September 1, 1969 
Concurrent work: location and application to 
funding sources for staffing 


the Educational Center. 


Stage II Construction of the Educational Center plant 


Target Date: September-Decemberl9/0 
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Concurrent work: recruitment of Educational 
Center staff, development of 
initial curriculum; formation 
Civ Learning Clubs pvetcs 


wetage: Tat Educational Center operational. 
eunmmer of 1971. 
HOUSING 


We originally undertook to present a specific number of units 
needed to replace substandard units now occupied by MCA elder- 
ly. This has proved to be impossible in the time allotted for 
the completion of this report. What follows in this section 
is, first of all, the results of our conversations with the 
_Elders and with other clients, and second, the contributions 
of the Planning Staff'and the Technical Advisory Committee. 


In urban renewal, the building is not done for today, but for 
tomorrow. Planning is geared to projections 20, 40, and even 
50 years hence. This is all well and good, but where does it 
leave the older citizen, the elderly individual who sees all 
that was familiar ripped down to make way for the future? In 
some cases, it leaves the individual clinically depressed, in 
need of medical assistance. In more cases, it creates con- 
fusion and loss of the familiar landmarks which helped in 
subtle but important ways to let the individual know who he 
is. For selfhood is more than that which exists within the 
castle of one's skin. 


What has replaced the flattened older buildings, changed 
streets and familiar neighborhoods? By and large, nothing 
which is in any way related to what was. Clean functional- 
ism stands where well known baroque once did. Some elderly 
Can adjust to this new environment, in fact look forward to 
Poeieveare. in aminority. The large majority, if they 
dared -- or thought anyone would listen -- would object. 

They have told us one thing clearly: Wouldn't it be nice if 
the old places we know could be fixed up, not made fancy, just 
livable. 


We have concluded from this that simply to recommend "N" units 
of new housing would not be a true response to the problem. 


We have concluded further that much more thinking, planning 
and dreaming needs to be done, for in addition to the sub- 
standard housing to be replaced, there is need for attention 
to be paid to other aspects, such as location of housing for 
the elderly, living accommodations for those elderly no long- 
er able to carry the full load of independent living, but not 
in need of full institutional care, the relationship of hous- 
ing and service providers, both social and commercial, etc. 
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| Furthermore, we have begun to look at the entire question of 
housing and services for the elderly in terms of what is cur- 

rently being done in some western European countries, notably 

| Holland, Denmark and Sweden. We feel that these developments 
must be closely studied with an eye to their applicability to 
an area such as the Model City. 


We do not regret a lack of specific numbers at this time, for 
we are convinced.that only careful study by the CoE, Inc. and 
its staff can produce the kind of long-range, responsive plan- 
ning in this area which will truly meet the undoubted need for 
“nousing fOr the elderly" in the MCA. - 


Thus we have one recommendation and a specific proposal to 
make at this time. The recommendation is that the CoE, Inc. 
assign one of the staff to become involved in the broader 
planning for housing to be undertaken by the Model City Board. 
The proposal is as follows: 


Once organized, the CoE, Inc. investigate the feasi- 
Peeeveereccguiring the property at numbers 1,2,3 
John Eliot Square (The Cox Building) for the purpose 
O© rehabilitating this building into a mixture of 
living facilities for the elderly ranging from ac- 
commodations for fully independent living through 
living arrangements whereby the tenant receives sup- 
portive services which enable them to remain in the 
community rather than an institution. In addition, 
space will be available in this building for emergency 
housing for elderly individuals in short-term crisis 
Situations which could be partially responded to by 
providing a safe haven for the time necessary. 


NURSING HOME PATIENT INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


RESPONSES BY CATEGORY 


TABLE I 
Cognition Items 1-ll 


ie What did you know about the nursing home hefore you came? 


- Something = 9 (26%) Nothing = 25 (743%) Total N = 34 
he Did you know that many others lived in the home? 
“Yes =.5 (143%) No = 29 (863%) Total N = 34 
sie What did you expect the home to be like? 
| Pleasant = 19 (90%) Unpleasant = 3 (10%) Total N = 22 
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What is today's date? 


4 . 

Knows = 33 (97%) Doesn® tt) know +3114 4%) Total Naot 32. 
5. What did you have for (breakfast ... dinner «+. Supper) ? 

Knows = 33 (97%) Doesn't know = 1 (38) Total’ Nae 
B. What 1s the name of this part of town? 

Knows eda (973%) Doesn't know =] (3%) Total News 
HAE What is the name of your nurse or supervisor? 

Knows = 28 (873) Doesn't know = 4 (133%) Total. N= 42 
Bie What times does the nurse go off. duty? 

Knows = 30 (88%) Doesn't know = 4 (123 Total N = 34 
9, What are some of the rules and regulations of the home? 

Knows = 23 (723) Doesn't know = 9 (28%) Total Ni =a2 
10. Do you find the regulations bothersome? 

Hose 28 (963) Veer .15(4%) i Total N = 44 
11. What do you like about living in the home? 

Something = 25 (78%) Nothing = 7 (223%) | Total N = 32 

TABLE II 
Physical Needs Items 1A LG 

12. What do you do if you can't sleep at night? 

Something = 14 (66%) Nothing = 8 (34%) Total N = 22 
13. What do you do if you can't eat a meal that is served? — 

Something = 6 (17%) Nothing = 29 (83%) Total N = 35 
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14. What do you do when you don't feel well? 


Something = 17 (5638) Nothing = 13 (448) Total N = 30 


15,. Do you feel better physically Since you came to live in 
the home? 


Yes = 28 (828) | No = 6 (183) Totad) Ne=— ae 


ee pene 


16. Have you been able to see a doctor whenever you wanted to? 


Yes = 28. (873) No = 4 (2238) Toteadl. Nuss 


PABLE ELE 
Interaction Items; 17-3 1- 


17. ‘Omitted 
18. Omitted 
a9 Lom Ered 


.20. Have you a special friend you've met since you came into 
the home? 


Wee-= 9 (26%) No = 25 (748) Total oN eee 


“21, DO you eat in the dining room with other patients? 


Yes = 3 (10%) No = 29 (908) Total N = 3808 


22. What activities do you participate in with other patients? 


Some = 16 (453%) None = 17 (55%) Total N-=eas 


23. Are there visitors who come into the home? 


Yes = 30 (878%) No = 4 (23%) Total Na=34 


24. Do any members of the clergy or the church visit the home? 


Yes . 26 (773%) No = 7 (233%) Total N = 33 
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25. What do you do during the day? 

Active.=.11 (323) Passive = 23 (688) Total N = 34 

26. Does the nurse give you anything to do? 

Yes = 6 (183) No.= 26. (823) To tad swe 

27. Are you able to be up and about the house? 

Yes. = 28 (90%) No. = 2..(10%) Total sy = 30 

28. Do you go outside the house for walks? 

Yes = 24 (753%) | No, =. 8e( 259%) Total N)= 32 
oan Miae GO.you.do to help the nurse plan you daily activities? 
Something = 1 (33) Nothing = 31 (978) Total N = 32 

30. What is it you like about your nurses? 

Something = 25 (80%) Nothing = 6 (20%) Tota ds Namek 

31. How often do you talk with your nurse? 

Frequently = 15 (48%) Seldom = 16 (529) Total N +.42 

N.B. Questions 17, 18 and 19 are omitted from this summary 

because it proved impossible to score them in a something- 
nothing manner. 

NOTES 

6 ane ob ‘anang.croom) results are a function of the lack of 
central dining facilities in all but one of the homes. 
The odd response is apparently a patient in this home 
who wishes to eat by herself. ; 

Q. 24 (Clergy visits) is curious. ‘All homes are in /hact 
visited by clergy. Apparently seven patients do not 
perceive this. 

Q. 25 (Activities during the day.) We scored as active any 


indication that the patients were either physically 
active and/or socially interacting-~crafts, etc, Pas- 
sive score were reading, television, napping, etc. We 


excluded "walking" from this scoring. 
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SUMMARY OF NURSING HOME OWNER-OPERATOR INTERVIEWS 


In interviewing nursing home directors, administrators and super~ 
visors of nursing, we found for the most part the best person 
to interview was the supervisor of nursing. The men didn't 
seem to have genuine concern for the patients. Their main con- 
cern was Making sure the homes were making money. If this 
meant not having an activities room or central dining room 
because this would take up. space that 3 or 4 beds could go in 
then they wouldn't have an activities room or central dining 
room because they couldn't afford to let the home lose thou- 
sands of dollars per year just for these extra facilities. 

All of the facilities that we visited were licensed, and the 
person that was interviewed had been with the home for 1 1/2 
years to a period of 38 years. In some cases from the begin- 
ing of the home. There is an average of 9 years employment 

for the 17 homes interviewed. 


The number of beds per home range from 18 to 120 with a total 

of 7/0 beds in the 17 homes. None of these are ECF beds. Three 
of these homes had had ECF beds but had to give them up be- 
cause they found it expensive to hold the beds just for ECF 
Patients. Also they found it difficult to transfer their pa- 
tients to another nursing home after the ECF period was over. 


Ali of the homes were operating at full capacity. Out of the 
770 beds 272 were being utilized by former Model Cities resi- 
dents according to reports given us. However, this figure is 
not adequate for 3 homes gave us no count whatsoever and others 
gave us estimates so it is probable that less than 272 beds 

are being used by Model Cities residents. There were only 50 
private patients in the 17 homes. Welfare is covering the 
butik Or the cost of the 770 beds. 


Most of the patients are under the care of a private physician 
for most of the homes have several doctors that come in. When 
a patient is admitted to the nursing home, the home gives him 
the names of the doctors that visit the home -- if he doesn't 
already have his private doctor he chooses one of the doctors 
Sieemertist., From then on this doctor takes care of this 
particular patient until the patient becomes dissatisfied and 
decides to change. A few patients still prefer the clinic and 
do not wish a private doctor. 


The homes are in contact with the hospitals in the Greater 
Boston area and receive most of their patients from these 
hospitals. There is a small portion that come in directly 
from the community. About half of the homes have former 
State Hospital patients. One home has 50% former State Hos~- 
pital patients and another 90%. This is not the average. 
Most homes only have one or two former State Hospital pa- 


| tients. 
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seven out of 17 homes had waiting lists with one of these homes 
actually having a year's notice in some cases. The waiting 
list is made up by first call first served in order of need 

as evaluated by the home with emergency-taking priority. Ex- 
cept in cases of waiting lists the home usually finds out 

about an in-coming patient a day or two in advance. Only 4 
homes see any of their patients before admission to the home. 
The referring agency usually calls the home. and gives the 
necessary information about the patient over the phone and 
sends transcripts of records to the home with the patient. 


Twelve out of the 17 homes receive a rehabilitation program 
for the patient at admission. Twelve homes feel that infor- 
mation sent from the referring agency to the home concerning 
patient is adequate. Some feel it could be improved on and. 
others felt it has improved since ECF. | 


For the most part patients arrive at the home by ambulance 
and alone, but their relatives usually visit the same day or 
next. Most of the time their relatives check out the home 
before the patient is admitted. The homes give a brief 
orientation when patient is admitted to the home then is 

‘ gradually familiarized with the home and what it has to 
offer as time goes on. 


There is a very low discharge rate in these homes, with only 
MOC eing discharged in April. Of this 29, 14 
were transferred to hospitals for medical treatment, 2 to 
Boston State Hospital, 6 to other nursing homes, 4 died and 
3 were sent back into the community. The nursing homes are 
being used as custodial care facilities for the aged. These 
-homes had individuals in them that would never be able to go 
back into the community and lead regular livés fora large 
percent of their patients are senile and others have CBS. 
There is a small percent that could leave the homes if they 
had someone to stay with them and care for them. Most that 
are discharged return to the home after hospital treatment 
because they can't care for themselves. The home will hold 
a bed for at least 2 weeks -- sometimes longer in special 
Cases. Five of the 16 sent to the hospital in April were 
returned to the homes during April. A large percent of 
patients return to the nursing home after hospital treatment. 
Five homes do follow-up work on patients after discharge. 


The daily schedule of the nursing home follows regular hos- 
pital schedules but most are flexible. 14 homes offer a 
variety of activities for patients including cookouts and 
trips. Two homes let the patients share in planning the ac- 
tivities -- the others' activities are planned by the O.T. or 
Supervisor with patients having no say in what they will do. 
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Fifteen homes assist the patients in shopping. Four homes 
provide transportation while the others iet Aides go with 
the patients by cab or public transportation. 


Fourteen homes have social service. Twelve of these have - 
public welfare social workers, 1 has a private social worker 
and 1 has a worker form Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. The 
Others say they have no social service. One has not seen a 
public welfare worker in over a year. 


Eight of the 17 homes have RN's on their staff -- the other 9 
have a staff make-up of LPN's and Aides. This is far more 
LPN'’s than RN's on nursing home staffs. The jobs are not at- 
tractive enough for RN's. It offers nothing new for them, so 
young RN's just don't come into this line of work. The homes 
have a problem covering time of a vacation time. 


People don't offer to do volunteer work in nursing homes. Most 
homes say they would be glad to have volunteers. 


Six of the homes have in-service training. Two have it only 
spOr the Aiaes. The other 4 cover the entire staff. The train- 
ing is given by the Supervisor of Nursing in most cases along 
with the 0.T. The licensed personnel in most homes is stable 
"out there is a rapid turnover in unlicensed personnel. Also 

it is difficult to replace a retired or deceased licensed 
person. 


Twelve of the homes had over 75% full-time staff. Only 5 
had between 60% and 70%. 


Nine homes have 0.T. and P.T. on their staff. Five O.T.'s 
give direct services while working as activities directors 
in most instances. Four give consultation to other staff 
Pet eorneiweetoght P.T.'s give direct service, 1 gives con- 
See ethne staff. Two homes say they have P.T. ser- 
vice on doctor's orders only. This is given to individual 
patients. 


All of the homes say that those patients that have family 
are visited by them. Some patients see relatives 3 or 4 
times weekly, while others might not see a relative Por 
several weeks. Those that have friends are visited by them 
Biso.) The homes that offer activities say that they are 
Saagecor the patient's friends to join ig the activities. 
Sixteen of the homes have 230 ambulatory patients that ac- 
tually leave the home to venture out into the community -~ 
some to shop, go to church, go on trips and for walks. Seven 
homes have contact with senior citizen groups. There is a 
total of 582 ambulatory patients in the homes. The rest is 
bed and chair patients. . 


The jority of the patients that are in these 17 homes could 
e not wake Ten Shieh ta pichete without extensive assistance in house- 


keeping, including someone to prepare their meals. 
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DRUG TREATMENT & REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


a THE PROBLEM 


In Boston and throughout the nation much too little is known about 

the causes, the extent, and the most effective treatment for drug 
addiction and drug abuse, All that can be said with certainty is 
that it is a rapidly spreading problem the effects of which are now 
being felt on college campuses, in middle-class suburbs, in stable,: 
ethnic working-class neighborhoods, as well as in the ghetto. The 
black community within the Model Neighborhood has lived with this 
problem for decades, long before the mass media drew attention 

to the problem and created the current public and official concern, 
The alienation from the sources of local power, the barriers of 
racial discrimination, and the knowledge of many young men that 
economic security and mobility would always be denied them all 
contributed to the need to escape reality that seems to precede 

drug use and addiction. Thus, any program that seeks to eliminate 
drug addiction must be aimed at changing the entire complex of 
problems faced by the Model Neighborhood residents. In a sense, 
the entire Model City program, with its concerns for employment, 
business development and community control of local institutions 

is an essential part of an addiction prevention and treatment prograi. 
Also, the so-called Black Power movement, with its emphasis on 
racial pride and self-direction of the community has and will continue 
to contribute to the elimination of some of the root causes of drug 
use, The function of a program specifically directed at drug use and 
addiction is to capitalize on existing and planned programs which are 
mre general in their aims but which effect the level of drug addiction 
in the community. ) 


Boston's Model Neighborhood has suffered from the drug problem far 
longer than other sections of the metropolitan area, The addict popu- 
lation of the area is larger than anywhere else; and the property crimes 
associated with drug addiction are probably more widespread than 
elsewhere. 


An unpublished research study undertaken by the Massachusetts Drug 
Addict Rehabilitation Board has shown that, of 2,271 illegal drug users 
currently in prisons and jails, public and private hospitals, or under the 
care of a private doctor, 12% are from Roxbury and North-Dorchester, 
the Black section of the Model Neighborhood. This is the highest 
concentration of known addicts in the State, Most law enforcement and 
treatment, professionals agree that distrust of medical faciliti€s by 
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the Black addict and greater concern for white, middle-class 
addicts by the police and medical practitioner hag produced 

a consistent under-representation of Black drug users in all 
analyses of known drug users. Thus, the proportion of addicts 
and other users in the Model Neighborhood is probably much 
greater than the 12% indicated above--some observers place 
the figure at 40% of the State's total drug user population. The 
~seriousness of the drug problem in the area is also indicated 
by the fact that among known drug users throughout the State 
60% listed Heroin, morphine, and opiates.as their drug of first 
choice, In Roxbury, and North Dorchester, 85% listed these 
addictive narcotics, While in other neighborhoods, use of 
marijuana, pep pills, cough syrup and other non-addictives 
constitutes the large part of the drug problem, in the Model 

_ Neighborhood use of these substances is generally limited to 
teenage experimenters who often graduate to hard narcotics. 
Addicts and former addicts report that the age at which drug 
use begins is steadily dropping in the Model Neighborhood, 
Heroin addiction is common at 17 and marijuana use often 
begins at 13 or younger. 


Police arrest statistics provide another measure of the extent 

of the drug problem. In 1967 and the first six months of 1968, 
960 arrests for violations of drug laws were made in Boston, 

Of these 52or 5. 4% were made in the three police divisions 

which cover the Model Neighborhood, In view of the facts that 
the majority of drug sales are made in a single location outside 
the Model Neighborhood and that the Police Department is concen- 
trating its efforts on the increasing number of white middle-class 
addicts, this figure is quite high. Experienced observers of the 
illegal drug trade estimate that, despite arrest figures to the 
contrary, there are at least 1,000 heroin addicts in the Roxbury 
section of the Model Neighborhood, 


Despite the scanty statistics, it is clear that drug abuse and addiction 
is a large problem in the Model Neighborhood. There are several 
positive signs; however. The Drug Addict Rehabilitation Board study 
indicates that after a steady increase between 1957 and 1967, drug 
use in the Roxbury-North Dorchester area‘has stabilized and may 
even be declining. Several former drug addicts have observed 

the same phenomenon. While drug use is growing rapidly in 

many white working-class and middle-class areas, the Black community 
has shown evidence that the problem is under control. Racial pride, 
the development of a network of local helping agencies and desire 

to seek and gain political and ew nomic power seem to have had 

an effect on the feelings of frustration and hopelessness that often 


lie behind addiction. 
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Despite these signs of positive change, the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion resources available to the drug addict in the Model Neighborhood 
are severely limited and completely inadequate to the need, The 
major treatment facilities serving Black addicts are: 


The State Correctional Institute at Bridgewater, Mass. --a State-run 
prison for persons with criminal-medical problems including the 
criminally insane, alcoholics and narcotics addicts. The latter, 
which include a mixed group of men with criminal convictions, civil 
commitments, medical commitments, and voluntary commitments, 
receive medical assistance during withdrawal from the addicting 
drug. They participate in psychiatric therapy and counseling, and 
a program of gradually increasing home visits. Except for meetings 
with their parole officer, no follow-up treatment or. counseling is 
offered, Of the 1,500 inmates, about 125 are receiving treatment for 
drug use or addiction. Of these, at least 20% are Black, some but 
not all of whom are from the Model Neighborhood, 


suffolk County House of Correction (Deer Island) -- a County-run 
house of correction serving persons convicted of a variety of mis- 
demeanors and first-offense felonies including drug law violations. 
Addicts are given minimal assistance during withdrawal but are 
allowed to participate in an inmate-run group therapy program. 
The program, called FIRST, is affiliated with a privately run half- 
way house located in the Model Neighborhood (see below). Former 
-inmates return to Deer Island House of Correction frequently to 
participate in the therapy sessions and to bring parolees into the 
half-way house. Deer Island House of Correction houses about 40 
addicts from the Roxbury area. Medical and psychiatric facilities 
for serving addicts are very much inferior to those offered at 
Bridgewater, but Model Neighborhood addicts "use" Deer Island 

to a much greater degree than they do Bridgewater. 


Boston State Hospital --- a State-run mental institution located a 

few miles outside the Model Neighborhood and serving the entire 
State, but especially the Boston metropolitan region, The State 
Hospital has a small Drug Addiction Unit consisting of a 17-bed 
in-patient facility, an out-patient clinic, and a half-way house on the 
hospital grounds. Long waiting lists for the in-patient facility testify 
to the inadequacy of the unit. Also, despite its proximity to the 
Model Neighborhood, the hospital serves a small (and decreasing) . 
number of Model Neighborhood residents, Many addicts and former 
addicts in the Neighborhood hold the Hospital Drug Addict Unit in 

low regard for a number of reasons, most of which appears to be 
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related to the professionals! unwillingness (i.e. , inability) to give 
immediate treatment on demand, Increased capacity would probably 
result in greater utilization of the facility by Model Neighborhood 
residents. 


Whittier Street Drug Unit -- a State-run out-patient clinic which shares 
a building with a city-run neighborhood health center located in the 
Model Neighborhood. Unlike the health center, the drug unit serves 
the entire city. The staff, including a full and a part-time psychia- 
trist and several social work counselors, offers counseling and, 
sometimes, narcotic substitutes. Since very recently they have been 
able to refer a few addicts to Boston City Hospital for in-patient 
treatment, Between August 1967 and August 1968 the Drug Unit has 
served 109 addicts, many but not the majority of them from the Model 
Neighborhood, The Drug Unit is vastly underused especially by its 
immediate neighbors, The existence of the unit is virtually unknown 
by Roxbury addicts and no outreach or public information services 
are offered, 


For individuals Recovering Sound Thinking (FIRST) -- a privately 
run, half-way house for ex-addicts located within the Model Neighbor - 
hood, FIRST was founded by inmates of Deer Island with the support 
of the Catholic Chaplain and the County Penal Commissioner and a 
continuing link between the half-way house and the FIRST group at 
Deer Island has been maintained. FIRST has supported itself with 
small private contributions and lecture fees from universities, 
suburban school systems, and youth groups; and they are now seeking 
a grant to support an expanded program. ‘Their goal, to facilitate 

the development of a normal life in the community for former addicts 
especially those recently released from prison, is achieved by means 
of a program of group therapy, individual support, and job placement, 
The house now includes about 10members; their proposed program 
calls for an expansion of facilities to allow for rehabilitating 25 
ex-addicts. The program would be staffed by 8 former addicts. 
Supporting services would be provided by local employment services, 
hospitals, and clinics. At present, it is relying almost exclusively 
on University Hospital for medical and psychiatric support. 


University Hospital -- a teaching hospital affiliated with Boston 
University Medical School. The Department of Community Psychiatry 
hhas developed a small program for drug addicts which includes an 
in-patient facility with about 10 beds and out-patient counseling 
services offered through the Roxbury Multi-Service Center and 
FIRST. Although the program is still small and somewhat experi- 
mental, the psychiatrists in charge seems to have earned the 

respect and support of many former:addicts in the community. 
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GOALS: 


Despite the rapid increase in drug use and addiction in other parts 
of the City and despite the large numbers of addicts in the Model 
_ Neighborhood, a large impact can be made on the problem. To 
the extent that addiction is ''caused" by psychological characteristics 
that are somewhat randomly distributed throughout the population, 
the complete eradication of the problem in the Model Neighborhood 
will be impossible. But to the extent that addiction is a function 
of a depressed and powerless community, a significant decrease 
in addiction (from the 1,000 or so addicts and users now believed 
to exist in Roxbury to a few dozen) can be accomplished. The 
major goal of the Model City drug program will be the development 
of a comprehensive prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation 
program for drug addicts and drug abusers, Within this program, 
the more specific goals will be: 


J. development of clinic and in-patient facilities for 
drug addicts in several of the planned Family Health 
Centers and in their back-up hospitals with intake 
facilities in all the Centers 


2. development of a number of half-way houses and 
self-help groups to serve drug addicts by providing 
assistance after withdrawal, rehabilitation and job 
placement. These organizations would be administered 
by former addicts, by existing social service agencies, 
and by hospitals. In all cases, however, they would 
be linked to one or more clinics and hospitals for 
purposes of referral and the provision of follow-up 
medical and psychiatric care. 


3. development of a street-worker program aimed at the 
prevention of addiction among teenagers and others 
who are experimenting with illegal drugs. This 
program would be administered by the half-way houses 
and self-help groups and would work with the Police 
Department, the City of Boston's Youth Activities 
Commission, and with existing youth organizations. 


4, promotion of the use of non-professionals, especially 
rehabilitated addicts in the medical and psychiatric 
treatment facilities, » 
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IMPEDIMENTS: 


A. study of the problem of drug addiction in the Model Neigh borhood 
and the resources available to deal with it su eeSe ts four major 
impediments which are: 


ao 


Lack of facilities - Those drug addicts who do ea 
successfully us sually do so in a jail or prison or "on 
their own." Medical facilities with clinic for follow-up 
care are not available except for the State and City 
Hospitals, Except for FIRST,- there are no rehabilita- 
tion programs aimed specifically at drug addicts. It 

is unlikely that public agencies will initiate expansion 
or development of such’facilities. Private hospitals 
have little desire to develop drug treatment facilities. 


en 


an addict Bho Nes ires immediate treatment is forced to 
enter the State Correctional Institute at Bridgewater 

under a volunteer commitment. The bad r saga of 

the State Institute among addicts, the stigma of associat- 
ing with convicts and the insane, and the necessity of 
surrendering one's freedom to withdraw from the treatment 
program at will are barriers which even the motivated 
addict finds difficult or impossible toovercome., 


Inadequate prevention programs - The Boston Public 
schools have r ecently instituted a drug prevention 
program which consists of about two weeks of classroom 
coverage of the nature of narcotic drugs and addiction 
during the 10th and the 12th grade, The limited time 
spent, the limited knowledge of the teachers, and the 
in-school context of the discussions all serve to 
minimize the impact of the program. No other preven- 
tion programs are offered except for some informal 
street work conducted by FIRST and individual ex-addicts, 
An effective prevention program is needed in order to 
keep new and existing medical facilities from being 
inundated and to capitalize on the anti-drug feeling 

that is developing among Black militants. 
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4, Public hostility toward addicts - In the Model Neighbor- 
hood as elsewhere there is a ‘is a lack of understanding of the 
nature of drug use and addiction; and many people 
Support a punitive approach to solving the problem. Such 
attitudes can hinder the development of a prevention and 
treatment program and can make it difficult to satisfy 
the drug addict's often expressed desire to be treated 
like everybody else, that is, to be treated as any other 
sick person without recourse to Caves segregated 
clinics and hospitals, 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


The final goal of the comprehensive drug addiction program is the 
development of an integrated network of prevention, treatment, and 
rehabilitation programs and factilities. The major elements of 
this network will be: 


I. One Family Health Center with aba ck-up hospital providing, 
as a regular part of their program, medical and psychiatri ic 
services for drug addicts and abusers in each of the six 
areas of the Model Neighborhoods, The hospital which 
serves Area 3, the area of highest concentration of 
addicts, would have a specialized drug unit and would 
accept referrals of especially difficult cases from the 
entire neighborhood, 


2. <A total of three half-way houses serving the Model 
Neighborhood and providing post-withdrawal care and 
supportive services. Also, several non-residential, 
self-help groups for former addicts would also be 
developed. 


3. A prevention program including an improved drug 
education program in the public schools, a street- 
worker program using former addicts and other 
community people and aimed at both teenagers 
and adults who are experimenting with drugs, and an 
advertising campaign utilizing mass media, poster, 
and other techniques to call attention to the problem 
and to graphically depict the personal and community 
losses resulting from addiction, 
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YEAR ONE-ACTION PROGRAM 


The main focus of the action program for the first year of the Model 
City Program will be the elimination of the major impediments to 
the development of a comprehensive program - separate programs 
will be undertaken. These are: 


1, an effort to secure passage of appropriate State 
legislation to eliminate legal barriers to voluntary 
hospitalization, 


2. ahalf-way house demonstration project to show the 
value of rehabilitation efforts directed by former 
addicts, | 


3. the incorporation of a drug treatment facility in one 
Family Health Center and in its back-up hospital. 


4, the development of an addiction prevention program 
which includes experimentation with innovative app- 
roaches to the probelm of reaching and influencing 
potential addicts. 


‘Legislative changes: 


The rapid increase in drug use and addiction in white working- 
class and middle-class and among college students has 

drawn more attention to the drug problem than there has ever 
been before. Public concern is growing; and there are clear 


signs that the State Legislature will respond favorably to 
appeals for a new, more comprehensive approach to the 


problem. Although the drug problem in the Model Neighborhood 
has been largely ignored until now, the Neighborhood can 
benefit from legislation resulting from the spread of drug 
use to upper-income areas. If such legislation is to have 


‘beneficial effects on the addict population in the Model 


Neighborhood, it must contain several elements, 


The legislation must provide a means by which private hospitals 
are induced to treat drug addicts and other drug users, A 
major increase in public medical facilities in the near future 

is not a realistic goal and private resources must be encouraged 
to contribute to the effort. The best procedure for accomplish- 
ing this end is the establishment of a licensing procedure 

by which hospitals that meet the criteria of providing good 
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medical care and psychiatric services to addicts and 
drug users would be eligible for a share of the State's 
appropriation for drug treatment facilities. 


New legislation must also eliminate the strict civil commitment 
procedure under which an addict seeking medical assistance, 
unless able to arrange admittance to one of the few private 
hospitals which will now treat addicts, must voluntar ily 
commit himself to a State Correctional Institution. To 
eliminate this barrier to voluntary-hospitalization, the 

state must make provision for the voluntary admission of 
addicts to licensed ase hospitals without any compulsion 

to remain under treatment. 


These two provisions, alone or as part of bill providing for 
a re-organization of the State's activities in the area of drug 
addiction, would make a large contribution to providing a 
legal atmosphere which would encourage the development 
and voluntary use of new treatment facilities. Such legisla- 
tion is now being prepared independently of the actions of 
the Model City Administration, 


The role of the CDA in securing passage of this legislation 
would be to develop, together with the Model Neighborhood 
Board, community support for the bill, to provide staff 
testimony in defense of the bill during legislative hearings, 

to mobilize the support of local Model Neighborhood legislators 
for the bill, together with the sponsors of the bill, to formulate 
a strategy for gaining support from other communities and 


their legislators, especially those that have experienced a 


recent increase in illegal drug use (e.g., East Boston, 
Hyde Park, Back Bay, Beacon Hill, Chelsea and Revére), 


Half-W fay H ouse D Jemonstration 


The Model City Administration has been and will continue 

to provide technical assistance to FIRST, a local half-way 
house run by former drug addicts, in order to secure funding 
for an expansion of their program, ° Their program will 
demonstrate the effectiveness of rehabilitated addicts in 
providing outreach services to prevent addiction and to 
motivate addicts to seek help; post-withdrawal rehabilitation 
services; and training, job placement, counseling, and 
medical referral services. It will also demonstrate the 
value of a cooperative professional and non-professional 
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approach to treating and rehabilitating addicts and 
will serve as a model for future half-way houses. 
(See attached proposal, ) 


Family Health Center Drug Unit 


Passage of the legislation proposed in #1, above, will 
make it possible to develop a drug addiction treatment 
program in several of the hospitals serving the Model 
Neighborhood, Until passage is secured, immediate 
help can be provided for the addicts in the area by 


- developing a drug addict treatment facility in the area 


of the Family Health Centers and in its back-up hospital. 
The Family Health Center or its Mental Health Component 
will provide counseling and psychiatric care, including 
when necessary the use of narcotic substitutes to aid 
withdrawal, as part of its regular operation, All of 

the Family Health Centers would serve as intake and 
Perera. centers for the drug unit. Referrals to the 
Center's back-up hospital will be provided for most 
addicts. ‘The hospital will provide in-patient medical 


and psychiatric treatment. 


Prevention Program 


The increasing use of drugs by teenagers in the Model 
Neighborhood must be dealt with, mot only by a treatment 
and rehabilitation program, but also by a well-developed 
prevention program. In the first year, the on-going public 
school system's preventative education program will be 
studied and evaluated by CDA staff planners. A program 
for an expanded and improved education program will be 
developed and tested in selected schools, 


To reach the teenagers who have started or are about 

to start experimenting with drugs, a street-worker program 
using former addicts and other community people familiar 
with the problem will be developed and put into ope ration 

by the CDA's youth activities staff, 
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te Background: The beginning of For Individuals Recovering 


re 


sound Thinking (F.I.R.S.T.) 
Original meetings 
During June, 1967, at the Deer Island Correctional 


Institution (Massachusetts), inmates who had used 
drugs were given the opportunity to participate ina 


series of meetings organized by a prison official. 


These meeting were referred to as Narcotics 
Anonymous, Attendance by guards was required and 
other staff such as social workers and the chaplain 
sat in from time to time, Participants covered the 
whole range of drug users, from "pill poppers" to 
narcotic addicts. : 


Lack of Progress 


retire nee oe et 


From the beginning of these meetings, a group of 
inmates, most of whom were narcotic addicts, 
were dissatisfied with several conditions: 


a AA. Methods 


The leader strongly advocated the AA method of 
working to elicit confessions" from members 
about their lives as drug users. Everyone 

was encouraged to direct his energy toward 
describing the animal antics of an addict, focusing 
on different members of the group. As an expose 
on the seamy life of drugs and narcotic addiction, 
it became a contest between members to see who 
had the "best" problem. Like a "shooting gallery" 
(this time without the drugs and narcotics), they 
concentrated on subjects like who shot the most 
drugs, or who hustled best. 
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The Apparent Lack of Commitment on the Part 
of Several Participants 


Because the meetings were organized and monitored 
by the prison officials, ‘maany inmates used them as 
a means of establishing a good record. If in his 
presentation a» member could convincingly tell how 


he had been rehabilitatéd (what a bad guy 1 was, 


but what a nice guy I am now), this might speed 
his release, Whether or not, based on this, the 
staff gave good reports, it was worth the attempt 
for some members, 


Attendance by Prison Staff 


staff who attended were required to report. back to 
prison officials about the "progress" of the group. 
They became audience to the "academy award 

" while playing no directional role 
in the workings of the group. Their presence 
provided no therapeutic value and was simply 

a prohibitive factor for members seriously 
interested in dealing with their problem. 


Conflict of Group Purpose 


In organizing the meetings for a group whose "drug 
dependence" (now a part of the professionals! vocabu- 
lary) ranged from the use of barbituates to narcotics 
addiction, the prison efficials had failed to account 
for some known facts about drug usage. For example, 
socially, economically, physically and legally, 
barbiturates dependence and narcotic dependence 

can be a more severe and difficult process, narcotics 
cost much more, barbiturates can be obtained more 
easily legally, narcotics come almost exclusively 
from an illegal market, narcotics addiction carries 

a greater social stigma, --- 


Although among them there was overlapping in life 
or criminal styles associated with using or addiction, 
their diversity prevented the group from developing | 
any common purpose, or therapeutic approach, 
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eith of F.1.R.S.T. 


several members of the group, all of whom were inactive 
narcotic addicts intent upon doing something about their 
condition, went to prison officials to voice their dissatis- 
faction with the meetings. They requested that they be 
allowed to conduct their own meetings without the 
presence of guards, and this was granted. 


The group selected members to lead the meetings, develop 
informal and formal guidelines (which became by-laws) 
and to plan ahead. The approach was to move from nega- 
tive to positive thinking, a process referred to as turning 
their heads around." Instead. of delving into each others. 
past to fling out what had led them to addiction, they 
talked about what life had been like while on drugs and 
what it could be if they stayed off drugs. They talked 
about how people view addicts--professionals, police, 
community, family--and how to return to that society 

as an ex-addict - Sound Thinking. 


Each member was encouraged to stop justifying or 
glamorizing his use of drugs and to start thinking, 
talking and acting positively--"I'm going to stop using 
drugs. I'm going to ----." 


They confronted each other with the prospect of going 
back to the street while trying to stay off drugs, using 
examples puch as an addict pimp or hustler cannot 
become an ex-addict pimp or hustler. It was important 
to make obvious the fact that one cannot be legitimate 
and illegitimate at the same time. 


The group worked toward building the confidence of each 
other, confidence that they could be successful ex- 
addicts. ‘They sought to help each other identify 
strenghts, skills and energies which had previously 
supported their habits. Redirecting these would provide 
an opportunity to build a new way of life to replace the 
drug scene, to start a new life-cycle and to discover 

the best in themselves. 


This experience of developing their own approaches to 
their own problems was for them unique. As addicts 
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and inmates they had been held together by a rather 
dubious form of kinmanship; in these initial stages 
of building a new life they discovered a new bond, 
much stronger and quite different from the old one. 
The discovery was exhilarating as they began to 
view themselves and their association in an entirely 
new way. 


They talked about this "first" experience in terms 
of first.in prison, first in Massachusetts, first in 
New England,---. This feeling of invention or 
creation was an important part of their initial 
@=pericnce, and F.J.R.S.T. was born. 


Lede. DT. IN SOCIETY 


In November of 1967, seven Members of the group were released 
from prison. Through Project 50 (assistance for ex-convicts) 
they established temporary residence at the Huntington Avenue 
Branch of the Y.M.C.A. Operating from these headquarters 

they put into action the program which they had planned and denatoeed 
in prison, Well aware that the first few hours and days out were 
critical, they stayed busy and worked as a group. It was their 
opportunity to apply F.J.R.S. T.'s philosophy in society. 

For most of the original group and others who have joined them, 
F,1I.R.S.T. has demonstrated that a ''dope fiend" can be a "hope 
fiend. " However, it hasn't been a smooth discovery. 


The first barrier could have proved totally destructive to the group 
and to each individual Member. Two of the Members were told by 
their parole officers that they could have their parole revoked if 
they continued to associate with other Members, Legally, one of 
the conditions of parole is non-association with other ex~-convicts, 
To demonstrate confidence in the viability of F,IL.R.S.T., they 
refused to comply. 


Recognizing the need for immediate official recognition of F.1.R.5.T. 
as a legitimate association, several members visited the chief 
‘parole supervisor. After talking with him and other par ole officers, 
they received an initial endorsement of their program. 


F.I.R.S.T.'s present position with law enforcement officials and 
the courts is one indication of their success. Men have been 
remanded from the courts to F.I.R.S.T. and Members can even 
comfortably associate with addicts, as long as it is in accordance 
With F.I.R.S.T.'s by-laws. | 
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There were other barriers of attitude to deal with. Those who had 
had families were in most cases now on their own, They were ex- 
convicts as well as ex-addicts. The business of keeping busy meant 
for some finding a job in an atmosphere of limited opportunity and re- 
entering the daily life of a community which had negative expectations 
and at times outright hostility for them. 


It is important that in the faceof this, F.I,R.S.T. Members have 
not only stayed on course, they have developed a viable rehabilitative 
program. Perhaps the most important factors have been their 
outreach to other addicts, community education and their existence 
as successful models of rehabilitation. 


Since November of 1967, they have been invited to participate in a 


number of meetings and lectures, including redio and television 
appearances, ‘This kind of recognition has brought several requests 
for assistance from individuals in communities throughout Massa- 
chusetts, although the Members are generally Roxbury residents. 


A few Members have returned to the streets. However, several 
have also had the opportunity to develop the self-sufficiency and 
P} 2 i y 


¥ strengths to carry them without further support from F.I.R.S.T. 


They are letting the philosophy work in their daily lives, The work 
done by the group and the progress made have demonstrated that 
they generally will get as much as they give. Jt is a matter of 


mutual self-respect. 


II. Objectives: The kinds of things F.]. bak T. can uniquely 
_provide: es 


A. An approachable and responsive e avenue of 
rehabilitation. for I Hard- Core addicts 


There are times, all circumstances considered, when every addict 
wants to stop using narcotics. Professionals (doctors, social workers, 
police) who deal with addicts often question instances such as these 
and insist upon tests of sincerity. --"If you really want to stop, 
then come back and see me tomorrow.'' The most erroneous aspect 
of this test is the disrega ard for the physical aspect of addiction, 

As long as the man is shooting, narcotics control him and most 
likely will on that following day when he was told to return 
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Members of F'.I.h.5.'T. do not test nor question BlUCeTiby se) It 
aman says that he wants to quite, Members know from personal 
experience that immediate attention must be given, 


Withdrawal takes place in two stages, the physical and the mental. 
Physical withdrawal is a relatively short, albeit difficult process; 
mental withdrawal is certainly not the same kind of straight- 
forward process, It requires a will and the way for an entirely 
new style of living,’ and this is the primary concern of F.I.R.S.T. 
An understanding of the difference between the two kinds of with- 
drawal can communicate to a man a sensitivity non-existent among 
many professionals, This is what F.I.R.S.T. can uniquely offer. 


Therefore, when an addict comes to F.1.R.S.T. and says that he 


wants to quit, every effort is made to get him to an institution 
where he can withdraw physically. Upon the day he is released, 
F.1.R.5.T. is ready to bring him into their program. Adherence 
to their by-laws will be the test of his sincerity in this second 
stage of withdrawal. 


“B. Liaison with and education of potential employers 
of ex-addicts 


It is important when returning to society that an addict be able to 
find a satisfactory job. This means that he should be able to use 
whatever education, training and skills that he has, that he should 
not be under-employed, Also, if he has no particular skill or 
vocation, he should have the opportunity to develop one, 


There can be tremendous barriers to employment for an ex-addict, 
legal and otherwise. For example, if a man while working in a 
civil service job is found to have been a drug user, he will be 
permanently barred from civil service employment, There are 
other situations a man would be considered too much of a risk, 
Overcoming such barriers may in many instances be impossible, 
It is the job of F.1.R.S.T. to help its Members to face them, 
overcome them if possible and accept them if they cannot be 
changed. Although the job of changing the attitudes and regula- 


‘tions which apply to the re-employment of ex-addicts is a major 


objective of F,1.R.S.7T, individual members need immediate 
attention. As along range goal, F.1.R.S,T expects that changing 
employment practices can come about through its community 
education program and the record of its Members, 
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Ga wontact and re-education of families of addicts 


Although it is often the family of an addict who can suffer most 
from his ordeal, they can also be the key to his recovery of a 
new life. Because of their experience during his addiction, they 
too need “their heads turned around." It is not easy to learn 

to trust again some one who took the rent money, sold your 
furniture and left for a week, then came back to say he was 
sorry, so he could take the television and food money and leave 
for a month, 


L 


Not all ex-addicts can expect, nor should they, to return to 
their families. Those who can need to know that those around 
them have the confidence that they will maintain complete 
withdrawal, 


ee a a ee ee 


The knowledge of the philosophy and strengths of F.1.R.S, T 

can impart an assurance to families that life with the ex-addict 
can work for the better. It is this kind of assistance members 
| can provide to another member to demonstrate to his family the 
-. need for positive thinking and its benefits. 


D. Sponsor addicts remanded from the courts 


Having been recognized by the courts as an avenue of rehabilitation 
for addicts, F.1.R.S.T actively pursues this role, Avoiding the 
rigors and insensibilities of institutional life can be a major 

factor in prolonged mental withdrawal. Demonstrating their 
ability to deal with drug addiction, and to do so more successfully 
than the professionals, could have a long range effect on the laws 
and attitudes surrounding narcotics addiction, specifically, and 
drug dependence, generally. 


E. Community Education 


Some people are sure that addicts cannot be cured--no one has 
ever proven that. Others consider addicts.as dope fiends or 
yapists--statistics show that as a group they are involved in 
fewer crimes of violence than other groups labeled criminal, 
unless they happen to be the victim. 


‘ by lar 
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Legally, addicts are criminals, and although narcotic addicts 
are found in every strata of American life, the illegal traffic 

of narcotics feeds on the ghetto communities. Along with 
narcotic addiction, all other forms of drug dependence are 

also considered as a serioud contemporary problem, especially 
since it is youth who are most involved--and most of them do 
not live in ghetto communities. The kinds of attitudes and 
conditions which are described above have created a cycle of 
-self-abuse and criminal activity of serious proportions. 


Interestingly enough, it is not the drugs or narcotics which 
must be wiped out--they won't be. It is the needs, stigmas 
and ati#tudes which perpetuate the cycle which must be dealt 
with. Members of F.I.R.S.T have personal, first-hand 
experiences. These should be used to constructively deal 
with the problem: to help addicts and users and communities 
to rid themselves of the problem, to at least help break the 
cycle, | 


IV. Proposed Program 


As mentioned before, the major components of F,I.R.S. T's 
ongoing program are outreach to addicts, community education 
and maintenance of a half-way house for Members, From a 
review of existing resources at the local and state level and 
the needs of clients and members with whom FIRST has 
worked over the last year, FIRST is proposing the following 
program in order to meet their objectives, 


A. Outreach to Addicts 


The goal is not to specifically educate addicts, that is 
not a particularly realistic expectation, However, if 
an addict can be reached, so at least he is willing to 
commit himself to physical withdrawal, FIRST can 
then have the opportunity to bring him into the, program 
fo; members. 


Outreach means finding users and addicts, from the 
street, through other agencies, courts and institutions. 
Through brochures, mass media, and the prapevine, 

it is intended that F.J.R.S.T. will be in contact with 
users and addicts who, when elibible (having completed 
physical withdrawal), wish to enter FIRST's program 
for Members, 
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The important task for the staff will be the job of 
following every step with a user or addict from the 
time he indicates his desire to quite to such time that 
he is ready to enter the house, 


In part, the staff's success will depend upon establishing 
close working relationships with officials and agencies who 
work with users and addicts, so as to minimize the red tape 
involved in getting services to the man. The process of 
outreach will most certainly include maintenance of the 
"Chain Chart" By-Law (see Appendic)., 


B,. Community Education 


Community education will be directed toward youth, 
families of addicts, the community at large, institution- 
alized drug users and addicts and public officials. This 
will include conducting educational seminars, meetings 
with interested individuals and groups, holding regular 
institutional meetings at Deer Island for interested inmates 
and generally responding to any requests to provide 
information or to speak to interested groups. 


Printed material, audio-visual aids and other supplements 


will be developed, These will be used as part of a 
coordinated educational program including participation 
by new members in this facet of the program. 


ir Half-way house facility 


Provision will be made to provide at least 24 beds for 
Members and to provide auxillary rooming as necessary, 
Generally the Members will provide maintenance for the 
facility, with food services to be provided on a day-to-day 
basis. The condition for living at the house willbe, as 

it is now, adherence to the By-Laws. 
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D. Services to Members, ex-Members and potential 


Members including: 


a: Referral to neighborhood service agencies 

2. Response to emergency personal problems 

Oe Representation on their behalf in various 
Situations, for example court hearings 

4. Family counseling 

OD. Educational projects 

oF Recreational program, including volunteer 
programs 


E. Seek resources for and assist in the development of a 


similar program for female addicts. 


BUDGET 


me 


Executive Director 


‘Assistant Director 


Field Coordinator 

Program Director 

Case Aide Supervisor 

2 Case Aide Technicians 
@ $6, 000 


Temporary and Part-time 


Case Aide Technicians 

@ $2.75/hr., 60 hrs. /wk 
secretary 
Receptionist-Records Clerk 


Fringe Benefits @ 10% 


10, 500 
9,000 
7,500 
7,500 © 
7,500 
12,000 


8,580 


5, 200 
5, 200 


72, 980 


7,298 


$80, 278 
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Contracted Services 


* Bookkeeping and Accounting 
@ $150/month 

Legal Counsel 
@$250/mth 


Services To Clients (and Members) 


Generally, it will be psssible to provide 
individual services listed below through 
other agencies and resources; however, 

in cases of ineligibility for those services, 
emergency situations and other necessary 
circumstances, the following will be a 
basis for providing assistance: Consider 
as an ongoing average, ten men in need of 
auxillary, individual assistance--provided 
@ $75/month x 10 x 12 


Services paid for on this basis would include: 


Medical care 

Legal services 
Family assistance 
Clothing 
Short-term rooming 


Audio Visual 


Movie Cameria (8mm) 
Portable Projector (8mm) 
ape Recorder 
Slide Projector 
Film and processing 
Books, Magazines, Other 
@ $50/month 
Recreational Equipment 


1, 800 


3, 000 


9,000 


150 
100 
100 
t 
600 
600 


600 


$9, 000 


$2, 225: 
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Office Expense 


Equipment 
2 Typewriters @ $175 350 
2 Secretary desks and chairs 268 
6 Office desks @ $140 840 
6 Office chairs @ $70 420 
6 Desks lamps @ $13 78 
6 Card files @ $10 60 
4 Filing cabinets @ $60 | 240 
1 Mimeograph machine 150 
4 Storage cabinest @ $40 160 
8 Waste baskets @ $2 | 16 
1 Adding machine 100 
1 Marque board o0 
1 Portable chalk board 55 
aes 
Consumable Supplies 600 
@ $50/month 
Postage and Mailing , 400 
Telephone | 1,600 
@ $150/month ¥ 
a | $5,587 
$106, 570 
Total Program Expense 
B. LIVING FACILITY EXPENSE (24 Beds) 
Rental 
Rent 3, 600 
@$300/month 
Utilities (heat, light & gas) 1,500 
@$125/month . 


| $5,100 
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Equipment and Renovation 


Kitchen Appliances (refrigerator, stove 600 
and freezer) 
Kitchen Supplies (pots & pans, etc.) 200 
8 Folding tables @ $19.50 156 
100 Folding chairs @ $2.50 250 
12 Bunk beds @ $22 264 
12 Chests @ $20 240 
Linens (sheets, blankets, towels). . 500 
@ $10/set for 50 sets 
pia uas 
Renovation BZ p00 
$4, 710 
services 
Cooking @ $20/day . . 7, 240 
Custodial @ $50/month 600 
Maintenance @ $50/month 600 
$3,440 
Supplies 
Household (soap, etc.) 600 
Food @ $500/month | 6,000 
7 $6, 600 


Total Living facility Expense $24, 850 
Total Progam Expense $106,570 
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Total Budget Request $131,420 
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VI JOB DESCRIPTIONS 
staffing Pattern 
Stated in capsule form: 


‘Executive Director - Overall direction and imple- 
mentation 


Assistant Director - Day-to-day supervision of 
staff activities 


Program Director’ - Support Services 
Field Coordinator - Support Services 
Case Aide Supervisor - Support Services 


Case Aide Technicians - Direct services to 
potential and active FIRST members 


Although the staffing pattern is structured for the smooth operation 
of FIRST, it should be kept in mind that each member of FIRST 

has a primary responsibility to his fellow members and to potential 
members. If he should receive a request for immediate or even 
emergency assistance his ability to respond should not be hampered 
by some arbitrary procedure. The progress and success-of FIRST 
depends on the freedom of association among members. 


JOB DESCRIPTIONS 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

General Statement: 

Is responsible for the implementation of the philosophy, policies 
and programs of FIRST as set forth by the Board of Directors and 
- exercises the responsibility in conjunction with the Board of 
Directors, 
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Duties Include: 


14 * Supervision of all staff. 

Za Liaison with organizations and agencies dealing with Drug 
Addiction. 

De Eistablishes working relationship with neighborhood 
service agencies providing services to FIRST Members. 

4, Represents FIRST in meetings with other groups and 


Organizations or designates another staff person to act 
in his place, 


D. Reviews progress of FIRST Members and reports to 
the Bozard of Directors. 

6. Answers inquiries about FIRST or refers them to a staff 
person, 

Pare Seeks new and additional resources to support FIRST's 

program. 

8. Sets priorities in terms of staff assignments. 

ar Develops long range objectives for the direction 


of FIRST. 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
General Statement: 
Supervised by the Director. Is responsible for the day-to-day 
program activities of FIRST; in the absence of the Director, acts 


in his pleee. 


Duties Include: 


1. Directs ongoing programs of FIRST. 

2. Maintains a schedule of staff and Member activities for 
the benefit of the Director. 

op Manages the office and house. 

ee Coordinates job assignments for staff, 

3. Is responsible during regularly scheduled hours for 
consultation with rest ofstaff, 

6. Provides day-to-day supervision of all staff and coordi- 
nates schedules. i 

{i Implements administrative procedures established by 


the Director. 


FIELD COORDINATOR 


en 


General Statement: 

Supervised by the Assistant Director. Is responsible for the 
external workings of FIRST, especially for what happens on 
the streets. 
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Duties Include: 


i serves as roving ambassador for FIRST. 
di Is available to respond quickly to situations arising 
in the field. 
‘gear Finds out what is happening in and outside the community 
as it relates to FIRST Members, 
4, Establishes liaison with local police force and courts 


'to provide emergency back-up to Drug Addicts in the 
case of arrests, hearings, setting bonds. 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
General Statement: | | 
supervised by the Assistant Director. Is responsible for develop- 


ing programs for FIRST, especially educational activities 
for the Members and the community. 


Duties Include: 


i Planning, scheduling and coordinating presentations by 
FIRST to other groups. 

ny Developing informational materials about FIRST. 

3. seeking new ways for Members to keep busy, including 


recreational, educational, and volunteer programs. 
CASE AIDE SUPERVISOR 
General Statement: 
supervised by the Assistant Director. Is responsible for coor- 


dinating services for all potential and active members. 


Duties Include: 


1. . Supervises all case aide technicians and assign cases 
to them, — 
2, Establishes record-keeping procedures for all contacts 


made with potential Members and services provided 
to Members. 


3. Interviews applicant Members and prepares recommenda- 
tions for the Board of Directors. 
a Provides back-up to Case Aide Technicians in referring 


cases to neighborhood service agencies. 


1:7 = 
CASE AIDE TECHNICIAN (Full time and temporary) 


General Statement: 

Supervised by the Case Aide Supervisor. Responsible for 
individual services to Drug Addicts, potential and active 
Members and assures proper functioning of the "Chain 
Chart? 


Duties In clude: 


iis Tells potential Members about FIRST. 

2. Helps make arrangements for hospitalization, 

De Attends to immediate needs of new Members, includ- 
. ing clothing, money, work, etc. 

4, Makes referral to neighborhood service agencies. 

bs Follow-up on all cases, | 

6. submits information and reports on cases to Case 


Aide Supervisor, 
SECRETARY 


Supervised by the Assistant Director. Provides clerical 
support to all staff; functions as secretary to the Director. 


RECEPTIONIST-RECORDS CLERK 


supervised by the Assistant Director. Responsible for main- 
taining up-to-date itinerary of all staff, and efficiently refers 
all inquiries and requests to appropriate staff members; 

' serves as central liaison between staff in the field; functions 
as records clerk for Case Aide Supervisor. | 


F aot opt. 
F ivi ls Recovering S 1 Thinking 
or Individuals Recovering Sound Thinking 


BY-LAWS PROPER 


24 Make every effort to keep perfect attendance. BE PUNCTUAL, 

2. Every member is required to work in some group project. 

3. During the meetings, have the courtesy to raise hand when 
having the desire to speak. 

Aa All functioning members must keep in close contact with 


each other at all times. Addresses and telephone numbers 
will be recorded. 
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All members will pledge to rotate each week for night 
calls or visits. It shall be announced at each meeting 
which members are on call, 


No member shall turn away from an addict who is seeking 


help, be they male or female. 


If any member of a said group is approached by anyone 
seeking help or information concerning the group, and 
if you are unable to represent the group properly, refer 
them to the name and phone number on the card you 
will have in your possession, 


No member of said group should be found socializing 
With any known user or users; it.is alright to associate, 
but not to socialize with them. 

Note: Associate to us, as users or former users, 
means to associate in regards to helping 
them or not tobe impersonal, Socialize 
ioduis, as users or former users, means 
to partake in what they do, such as use, 
Pic. 


“Any member of said group who holds a fetonmea 


position, if found guilty of being under the influence 
of narcotics, or involved with, or in the partaking 

of narcotics, in any form without a doctor's prescrip- 
tion or consent, will be immediately relieved of his 
responsibilities and must function as a new arrival 

of said group. 


No narcotics, or anything pertaining to narcotics, will 
be brought into any meeting by any member or visitor 
of said group. 


Showing sincerity, concern and responsibility for 
members who are incarcerated. 

Seeing that members will be r eleased from penal 
institutions and will leave groups such as ours behind, 


ct 


this law is to ensure the group and members inside that 


he has his welfare ensured by the fact that he is a sincere 


member. Our "Chain Chart'' is set up so that at no 
time does a prospective member of our group feel that 
he will not be otherwise. The man who is released 
before him will be there to meet the man who is soon 
to be released. This "Chain" is set up from within. 
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ber of said group is involved in or with a 

rrest, this arrest will be brought to the 

f the functioning group and if it is led to believe 

st is not valid, that the member will receive | ' 


open meeting will consist of group discussion 
h as social, emotional, etc.. The closed 
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Si PROBLEM 

: the Boston Model City area includes some 350 city blocks, with appro oximately | 


62,500 people living in 20,000 die 
black. Fifty percent of the fami] 
than 20% of the population receive 
housing stock is primarily tuo and 


occassional brick row and apartment houses. 


rl 


stock is badly dilapidated. Most 
: Varioas statistical indices of nei 
| demonstrate that the Motel City 2 
intolerable level. A short drive 
the point: most of the housing is 
dilapidated, and one encounters at 
gutted buildings, boarded-uo 
rubble-filled vacant lots, and pub 
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The fact that severe decay | 
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-~inadequate incentives 
other private producers of housi 

S=residents without sufficient 
maintain decent housing. 
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THE GOAL | 3 ) 


The central objective of the physical component of Boston's Model City 
~ Program is to rehabilitate the ne: ighborhood in a manner that is 


maximally 
consonant with both the perceived needs and the _expressed desires of the 
community. For this to be truly achieved, the following elements are | 
essential: 


' di. Maximum feasible control of planning and development by the community. 


| @. Channeling of the economic and gga pane benefits resulting from 
. & physical program to the people and businesses in the community. 


3. Training of community people for all levels of maz agement and occupa- 
| tional Bree ee entailed in physical development operations, 


F. 4. Provision of housing at reasonable cost to residents (regardless of 
income level) which is hte apa satisfactory in size and location, and 
-retlects the tenure desires of the people in the community. 


5. Development of a construction and rehabilitation operation of suf- 
ficiently large scale to meet the housing soi of the community 


' 

q within a time period reflecting the urgency of the housing problem. 

; : 

| he Model City Program recognizes the long-standing desire among residents 


_ of the area to own their own aa t recognizes this desire as part of 

the general American ideal of ownership, and not as a concept related to 

any particular philosophy of community control. Recently, homeownership 

has come to be looked upon by some as a panacea for the problems of ghetto 

living. Model Cities does not share this rosy view. Nevertheless, we do 

‘believe that ownership will increase neighborhood stability, instill resident 

identity, and improve housing maintenance. ‘To this end, we propose a 
massive homeownership effort. 


| The Model City approsch also calls for the rehabilitation of an estimated 
12, 009units of housing over the five-year period and the construction of 


an 
p Stx0 

: 3 000 Units of new housing designed to meet the income sires of 

Model. Cities families. ‘To work towards these objectives, we pr beset 

| the establishment, during the first year, of a complete. O 
rehabilitation, and construction housing sexvices for lo es 

f Supporting these services will be programs for improving eae community 

' facilities and constructing new ones, demonstration projects to improve code 

enforcement and to deliver better city fices, a recreation program, and 

' measures to employ and train residents in all possible aspects of the 

~ Model City Program, : : 
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INTRODUCTION 


A summary outline of the physical program for the first year, with estimated 


summary budget requirements, is given below: 


SUMMARY OF FIRST-YEAR MODEL CITY BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 


a 


| aaitint 


Progrem Component 


. HOUSING SERVICES 


a) General: Services 


b) Downpayment Ioan Insurance Fund 


ec) Downpayment Grant Fund 
d) Property Insurence Fund 
e) Resident Assistance Fund 


'. HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 


a) Ownership-Rehabilitation 
Demonstration Project 
8 Development Fund 
ce) Administration of Development 
Fund 


- AREA PLANNING 


a) General Planning Activities 


. CITY SERVICES 


a) Housing Inspection Aide Program 

b) Experimental Sanitation Program 

c) Administration of Programs and 
General Planning Activities 


5. RECREATION 


a) Facilities Rehebilitation end 


Construction. 
b) Facilities Maintenance 
c) "ot Lot Recreation Program 
a) Recreation Leadership Program 
(Ages 6-13) 
e) Recreation Leadershtp Program 
“i ene Ra 


Sub-Total 


$12).,000° 
75,000 
50,000 
100, 000 
80,000 


$ &6,000 
300, 000 


$ 25,000 
30, 000 


32,000 


$U0, 000 
34, 000 
18,000: 
92,000 


“1h. 000 


$429,000 


$12,000 


$125 , 000 


$ 87,000 


$410, 000 
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_ Program Component * Sub-Total Total 
£) Recreation Equipment 17,000 
g) Special Recreation Aids 35,000 
h) Administration of Recreation 
Planning 60,000 
6. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT . : $ 60,000 
a) General Planning Activities : 
(MCA) | $ 30,000 
b) General Planning Activities 
(CDC) 30,000 
7. SUPPORTING ELEMENTS 377,000 
a) In-Service Training Program 100,090 } 
b) Studies and Consultant Services 140,000 
c) Overhead and Miscellaneous Costs 137,000 
TOTAL FOR ALI, PROGRAMS $1,900,000 


The total first-year budget amount of $1,900,000 will be only 
partially met by the $300,000 allotted for physical programs from 
the initial $4,400,000 Model City supplemental grant. Additional 
funds from federal, state, and local sources willbe required. 
PneSessources include: | ! 


aL, 


Section 207 demonstration grants for the Home Ownership- 
Rehabilitation Demonstration Project 


Section 237 grants for home ownership counseling and 
credit risk insurance 


Section 106 grants for the Developmerit Fund 
Department of Labor training grants 
Neighborhood Development Program aids 


Additional Model City supplemental funds 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOME OWNERSHIP INTRODUCTION 
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THE ORGANIZATION 


Model City residents are increasingly impatient with many govern- 
ment and private programs which have been proposed in the name 

Of == and for the benefit of -- the community, but which in fact 
are not sufficiently influenced, controlled or operated by the 
community. An underlying assumption of the physical improvement 
and housing program is widespread citizen involvement in, and 
control of, the planning and implementation of the program. 


Community involvement and control, however, cannot be the end-all 
of the program. Boston's Model City area has serious economic, 
social and physical problems which must be solved. The Model 
Citveeeogeem will quickly lose its credibility if it cannot make 
good on its promises. Model Cities must mobilize public and . 
private resources, and organize itself efficiently and skillfully 
to effectuate improvements. Technical expertise and administra- 
tive efficiency are essential elements, and must not be sacri- 
ficed. 


This application contains basic proposals formulated during the 
initial Model City planning period. In the first few months of 
the implementation phase, detailed project planning will be ac- 
complished. The chief issue to be resolved at this time will 

be the assignment of administrative responsibility for each in- 
dividual project. Each must be carefully analyzed in regard to 
necessary linkages with community, City and Federal organizations, 
and in light of skills and legal powers necessary to achieve the 
objectives of the project. : 


General responsibilities will be divided between the Model City 
Administration (MCA) and the Community Development Corporation 
(CDC). Program functions related to private business investment 
and those closely related to the social needs of the residents’ 
should probably be channeled through the Community Development 
Corporation. Those functions which require governmental pro- 
cessing and official linkages to City, State and Federal agencies 
should probably be handled by the Model City Administration. 


The implementation machinery will vary from project to project. 
Some proposals can best be executed by MCA or CDC staff members. 
Other functions should be contracted out by the MCA or chets 
existing or newly formed community organizations. 


The general guidelines for assigning responsibilities will be 
(1) to give priority to existing community groups that have the 
necessary capabilities or could develop them easily, (2) to 
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analyze City departments to determine whether they can effectively 
respond to the needs of Model City residents, and (3) to de- 

velop new administrative groups under the aegis of the MCA or 

CDC to carry out the functions which cannot be performed by aces 
groups and agencies previously mentioned. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMBOWNERSHIP HOUSING 


I There is good evidence to believe that ownership promotes neighborhood 
ii; 


» hoods have good potential for being 
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“I, HOUSING 


“DHE PROBLEM 


The simple plea "Why can't our homes be fixed up?" summarizes the chief 
concern Or the Model City community. At neighborhood meetings and through 


their representatives on the Model Neighborhood Board, the community has 


'repeatedly insisted that rehabilitation be the priority physical improvement - 


program. for the area. 


Tn addition to the desire for improvement in the physical condition of their 
homes, there*is a long-standing unmet wish among the people of the area 


sto Own’ therr Own homes. This desire exists among all groups. A local 
'survey indicated that 75% of the tenants in the ar 


a are definitely interest- 


e 
Sed in ownership. Wot unlike other Americans, their preference is for single- 
family detached houses. Unfortunately, relatively’ few such structures exist in the 


Area, Moreover, vacant land is scarce and new construction costs are high, 
precluding large-scale construction of single-family homes in the future. 


fo Ah 


Althoush available information does not provide a clear indication of the location- 
oO I 


)al preference for homeownership, informal meetings with potential owners indicate 
‘@ sizeable demand to own in the Model City area. This demand will no doubt 


increase as the area improves. 


Stability, community pride, and a high level of property meintenace. Those 
Model City neighborhoods which are most stable and where homes are in the 


® best condition are invariably those where the proportion of resident-owned struc- 
@ tures is 80% Or higher. Although ownership is no panacca for the physical problems 
Me Uritherahetto, it has sufficient promise to warrant inclusion*as a central 


Objective of the physical program. , 4 
The need for immediate ection is great. The rate of property deterioration 

an @) a 
in the Model City area is increasing. Between 1960 ‘and 1968 alone, an estimated 


a 
"3,000 dwelling units were abandoned and demolished in the community. Recent 
a. 
uU 


Model City field surveys loca 95 vacant residential buildings containing 


= OD 
C), 
ad (ob 
O 


780 dwelling units. ‘These abandoned structures tend to be two=-to-four family 
frame houses, More than half are worth rehabilitating. These homes have been 


years: 


Abandoned for a combination of reasons: a weak local real estate market, the 
difficultires of obtaining mortgage financing and property insurance, rapid 
deterioration caused by delayed maintenance and by tenant and landlord abuse of 
property, and general neglect of the neighbornood. 


3) ¥ 


Of the deteriorated housing that is still occupied, the majority can provide 
_ decent accommodations, 
is of basically sound constri 


if action is forthcoming soon. Since most of the stock 
action, a relatively small investment can produce 
Spacious accommodations for family living. The rehabilitation and homeowner ~ 
ship possibilities of this housing are outstanding, and the surrounding neighbor- 
« strengthened into viable communities. 
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“However, obstacles to the revitalization of the area's housing are great. 
re They inelude: 


i. reluctance of financial institutions to make loans to area residents, 


@. poor credit backgrounds of families needing financial aid for property 
improvement , 


3. downpayment requirements beyond the means of many families desiring to 
become owners, 


kh, restrictions in federal programs which severely limit their applicability | 
in meeting local needs, 


5. red-lining of the area by property insurance conpanies, which further 
compounds the difficulty of obtaining mortgage financing, 


6. excessive property tax burdens in the area, 
{. inadequate housing services for residents of the area, and 
6. hesitancy of housing developers to build or improve housing in the area 
-.. because of property assembly problem, government red-tape, and low profit 
margins. ; 


These problems are discusse d individually below. 


1. Reluctance of Financial Insitutions to -Ma ke Loans to | Area Residents 


me 


Until recently, Boston's major lending insitutions fairly consistently red- 
Jined the area, quickenir * the pace of housing decay. Similarly, the Federal 
Housing Administration was unwilling to underwrite. loans in the area in any 
Significant amount. Any lending institution is,of course, concerned about 
@xcessive Joss resulting from defaults. However, in ee s mortgase market 
an even more significant reason to loan outside of inner-city areas is the 
‘Greater profits obtainable elsewhere. Banks quite reasonably prefer to issue 
mortgages in higher-income neighborhoods at THY, interest rate with a 25% 
downpayment, than to issue mortgages in Model Cities at 6 3/44 interest with 
a small downpayment, even with FHA insurance against loss. Aas the lezal . 
framework in which financial institutions operate is a maze of laws and regulations 
which sometimes undermine the very objectives that are desired in the Model 
Catvyararea. The savings banks are hemmed in by numerous provisions which, 


protect the depositors, but often freeze out prospective lower income 
homeowners. 


Two recent developments in an otherwise dismal mortgage market sitvation have 
been FHA's recent liberalization of underwriting- -eligibility requirements in 
inner-cityareas, and a commitment by Boston's major lending institutions to make 
available $50 million for FHA-insured loans in the low-income areas of the 
City oS eee in the Model city area). These institutions are now making FHA- 
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. lane . : 

insured 6 3/44 interest rate (plus 5% insurance premium) loans in the Model 
City area. For structures with one to four units, the Boston Banks Urban Renewa 
Group— a poolof local savings and loan associations— has recently opened 

an office in the Model Cities Area to make loans. Since their opening less 
than three months ago, applications totalling over $2 million have either been 
approved Or are in the process of being approved. 


ne eee, 
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Although the new lending commitment is a welcome improvement over the previous 
Situation, some inajor’ problems remain: 


1. the interest rate of 6 3/l¢4 plus 3% premium is still beyond the financial 
means of many families; 


cay 


e. some families cannot afford loans no matter how low the interest rate; 
3. FHA downpayment. requirements prevent many applicants from suecessfuly securing 
loan assitance; 


4. absentee-owners of one-to-four unit structures are ine] ble for assistance, 
and 

>» »proper counselling and supporting services are not provided. 

2. Poor Credit Backgrounds of Families Needing Financial Aid 


Persons with low incomes “apes have had great difficulty in securing mortgage 
loans because of past inabilities to meet financial commitments, or because no 
eredit history can be on snaieated. Nevertheless, many are capable of successfully 
carrying a loan. 


This problem can be allevieted by several methods: 


a 


1. diberalization of eligibility requirements dealing with credit packs srounds , 
‘2. @ program of credit risk insurance, 


3. financial assistance to a debtor who is temporarily unable to meet his 
payments, and 


4. indirect government assistance, such as regular leased BGs tee payments to 
the owner-occupant of a house with one or two leased units 


= ———— 


3. Downpayment Requirements Beyond the Means of Many Families 


In many instances, the initial cash required to purchase a home represents the 
major stumbling block to someone who is otherw lise fully capable of assuming 
ownership. Purchasing usually requires that some cash be paid for the down- 
payment, closing costs, and prepayment expenses of taxes and insurance. Under 


conventional financing, the required downpayments are prohibitively large for 
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| low-income buyers. Although FHA mortgage insurance programs have been established 

to provide homeownership opportunities to persons who are unable to afford 
conventional financing, the minimal FHA cash requirements -- varying betwee 

$200 and $4,300 -- still remain a major ob ahacle to many. Furthermore, raul 


| regulation 203.32 prohibits a home buyer from borrowing his cash requirements 
) by an unsecured loan or second mortgage Beh toe lacking downpayment and 


other cash requirements make up a substents lal group. The BRA relocation case- 
load alone has over 100 persons who could be homeowners, but for the simple 
tack of money for a downpayment. In addition, approximately 200 families wi 
this problem are on the caseload of Fair Housing, Inc., which eR i in 
servicing large families of very low income. In the past year, Fair Housing has 
placed 23 such families in homeownership, solving the downpayment problem by 
providing a cash grant under a moral obligation to repay. To date, not one of 
) these families has defaulted in payment. 
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h, Restrictions of Federal Programs 
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Federal mortgage gmeurance and other housing subs mre are not designed 

to help low-income homeowners. In achaaae to the previously-desc roblems 
concerning FHA lending policies and downpayment re RS Ug several other 
‘obstacles exist. . 
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1. Mortgage ceilings, which vary from program to program, are often unrealistically 
‘low. For example, maximum mortgage amounts under Section 221 (d) (2) and 
the recently-enacted Section 235 are insufficient to covertne high con- 


| StrueccLzon costs in the Boston area. 


"2. The subsidy formulas used are often.inadequate. For example, under 
| Section 235, heating, maintenance, and utility costs -- sizeable items 
in Wew England -- are not subsidized, negating much of the potential value of 
this program for Boston's low-income residents, 


uae ne teased housing program of the Housing Assistance sib bai Ne can be 
Need to subsidize indirectly the housing costs o 
Occupant through the leasing of other wits Ine te 
Structure. However, if this program is to he ent 
Jow incomes, the maximum leased housing subsidies must be increase 
certain instances by the HAA and the Boston Housing Authority. 
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hee The leased housing program provides substantial direct sudsidie 
income renters only. This Pee should be amended so that these direct 
~ 4 


subsidies could also be made available to low-income owners. 
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5. FHA programs are often limited only to certain housing typese ; 
n ay oP a ssamnie al We +} "2e~ fan i. 
221 (h), 235, and 237 programs, for example, exclude. thy Femi 
the predominant housing type in the Model City area. 
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6. Certain FHA programs involve detailed cost certification and es 
burdensome processing. This is true, for example, with the 222 ition 
2el (a)(3), and SDLe PECL rams ‘ 


{- Specific area requirements often prevent government aid from flowinz into 
districts where it is most needed. 1 i 9 
and 3512 loans, and Section 115 grants. 
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5. Red- Spenane OF of the Ar Ea. by Property Insurance Compa 
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The difficulty of gaining adequate property insurance coverage at manual rates 
1s & major Obstacle to rehabilitation efforts in the Model City area, since 
insurance is a pre-condition for mortgage financing. 


b The Boston Plan; ‘instituted in 1960, was an early attempt to meet the obvious 
Tack of insurance coverage in the area. Although the President's pane: Advi sary 
Panel on Insurance in Riot-Affected Areas concluded that the Plan achieved © 
substantial success, most analysts -- including the Insvrance Commissioner rs 
Office andimany insurance companies with experience in the area -- maintain 


that coverage has been minimal. Moreover, most property owners 


( and the great 
majority of tenants are unaware of the Plan. The rate of cancellations has been 
“steadily increasing, black brokers are finding it increasingly difficult to place 
Tisks located in the area, and surplus lines companies -- such as Lloyd's -- 
normally large producers in the area, have been withdrawing from the area over 


the last few years. 


TWO, Major government programs, for which there is at least enabling legislation, 
presently attempt deal with the problem. 


ns ¥ + Ti Worre sen at n 4 = QA > bo ae Uae . 
Poe Gie HOUSing and Urban Development Act of 1900 provides 
tno fron Anta arn marinr nronerty in: + 
Poesee resulting trom riots for major property Cc j 
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insurance companies withi: 


n 

1 jualify, vy must fF pete 2h ace 
GllOcation pool, which will assess, assign to participating companies, anc 
Gollectively cover risks in red-lined ereas. The state is required to provide 
ta Partial subsidy. The insurance companies retain a part of the risk, and the 


a) 
Federal Bovermment reinsures the remainder. 
| In response to the passage of this Act, and in recognition of a growing 
insurance problem in certain inner-city areas, the CONOR CR THE of 
Massachusetts adopted Chapter 731 of the’ Acts of ae establishing the risk 
allocation pool prescribed in the Federal act (the FA 


of each 
31 Ai tee ce 
act 


ently in 


Since the Commonwealth has not yet appr 
State by the Federal act, end since 
With all the requirements of a FA 
the availab ility of Federal Lae re 
doubt . 
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Moreover, even if such reinsurance were available, it would not cover losses 

from causes other than riots. Since the risk of loss from fire in ghetto areas due 
‘GO MON=Friot causes is subs es seaman greater than the risk of loss from fire 
_resulting from riots (red-lining was prevalent long before riots occurred), 
the provision of riot reinsurance wie do little to extend the coverage of risks 


in red-lined ereas. 


Chapter 731 serves not. only as a partial fulfillment of requirements enumerated 
in the 1968 Housing 4nd Urban Development Act, but also as an independent, 

though unsubsidized, vehicle for reducing the cost of carrying high-risk property 
insurance policies by spreading them among a large number of insurance companies. 
Chapter /3l is presently vague and imprecise, and if left suostantially unamended 
nay, gomiittle to enforce involuntary radical change in current company policies. 


_ A substantive reassessment of red-lined risks has not occurred, so that there is 
Little to make such ri i more attractive to ins urance ee beyond the 
Savings achieved by participating in a pooling facility 


6. amen ive! Property Tax pe eee ee 
Independent research has documented the f 
‘property tax assessments is apparent in 
evidences disproportionately higher ratios 
Value, a8 determined by sales price, than ar 
Gf Loewe eee part this seems to reflect 


act that a cumulative distortion in 

she Model City area. 1 The area 

of assessed valuation to ecieen 

present in other residential areas 
latively high rent levels of 

‘ect of a captive market in 

ply of housing. 
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the Model City area, which exhibits the elas 
which effective demand overbalances the available su 


Of course, the appraising of real estate for tax assessments and other purposes 
is not an exact science, and requires the exercise of experienced judgment. 
Rarely does this exercise of ed valuation approximate 
the current market value for all properties within a city. As a practical matter, 
assessed valuations and market value tend £0 coincide only in the immediate 
aftermath of a comorchensive reappraisal of yee properties. The City of Boston 

has not undertaken such a comprehensive reappraisal of all properties, in |. 
this century at least, and the historical por san sae of deviations from market 
value seems to Ri eptoport ionately burden the older areas of the city; such as the 


Model City area. - 


~ 


judgment in determining assesse 


The Assessing Department is cognizant of this problem and is anxious to 
cooperate in resolving it both for the Seaa city area and for the City as a 
whole. 


In addition to the problem of existing distorted assessments, there is the 
potential problem of increased assessments occurring in consequence of 
rehabilitation activities. 


a eta re Re eae Pies ee ; 
1 Oliver Goldman and Harry Aaron, "Assessment eaeee Ree esanere ie 
. “ ) if = 
Property Tax," National Tax Journal, March, 1965, Vol. XVIII, No. 
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| The experience of various 
) fair Housing in Boston, has firmly established th 


; 
‘In cooperation with the Greater Boston Real Estate 
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The need for the massive rehabilitation of residential properties in the Model 
City area is attributable in part to the defer 


120 


red maintenance of.such properties 


‘over a period of many years. When such deferred maintenance is accomplished, 
“property owners are concerned that their investment in improvements could result 


in higher assessments, with an increased tax bill that in turn is reflected in 
higher rents. Thus, the real estate tax tends to operate as a negative incentive 
against both Ordinary maintenance and the elimination of the effects of deferred . 
maintenance throvgh comprehensive rehabilitation. 


Since an objective of the Model City program is to encourage the rehabilitation 


“of residential Deehiervities, the success of 1 _ s effort will depend heavily upon 


the cooperation of property owners and tenants,who in turn require reasonable 
assurance that taxes and rents will not escalate beyond their ability to pay. 


The 1ikelihood of such cooperation will be enhanced to the extent that property 


Li. » 


arising from the provision of needed repairs end improvements. gaia 


owners and tenants can clearly ascertain the limits of real estate tax consequences 


the ad valorem reel estate tax in the City of Boston is governed strictly 


y by 
constitutional and statutory provisions of the Commonwealth of wéauneua setts: 
The deliberate, intentional assessment of different classes of property at 
different ratios of full and fair market value is prohibited, end "full and fair 
market value” as defined in law affords little discretion to the Assessing Depart- 


emu iitcuevieane policies for minimizing the impact of property ship haven 
on assessed valuations. 


ak Inadequate Housing Sevices for Residents 
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Many Model City residents have never experienced the obligations and problem: 


"associated with homeownership. The numerous details entailed in home maz agement, 


property maintenance, income budgeting, tax matters, and the ‘like are little 

more than mysteries to them. It is essential that these persons acquire the 

information and skills necessary to operete a h 

organizations, such as Lincoln Estates in Florida and 

act that competent counsell- 

equipped for homeownership. 
Board, the Boston Redevelopment 

Authority has undertake an a course to iBbaire relocatees for homeownership. 

What is needed for the Model City area is a more compre ehensive counselling es 

available to all low-income persons both before and after becoming homeowners 

Services should include individual counselling, assistance with home Pifenking 

and general budgeting problems, and courses in household management and property 

Maintenance. Of course, many of these services should be extended to renters 

as well as owners. 
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8, _Hesitancy o: of Developers to Build or Improve Housing in the “Area 
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Developers are typically unwilling to become lees inthe Model City area 
for several reasons, including the prevailing market situat ion, the nature of 
government low-income housing aids, financial problems, and the physical 
condition of the area. ) 


! a result of the greater attraction of other areas of real estate investment, 
and the lack of large profits stemming from owning and renting property in 
poorer neighborhoods, the typical large developer is not interested in pro- 


ducing rehabilitated housing in the Model City area. Among profit-making developers, 


the mozet likely candidates for entrance into the market are locally-based small 
developers, who may enter even though the profits may be marginal. Their familiar- 
ity with the area can be a significant factor in insuring a profit, as opposed 


to the experience of outside developers. §mall builder-developers are primarily 


interested in making profits from the construction or rehabilitation of BAAD ertys 
and selling it off. as quickly as possible. 


Another type of developer that has only recently entered the low-income housing 
market, but whose potential may be great, is the supplier-developer, such as 
Sastenn Gas and Fuel, and U..S. Gypsum. Because of their substantial resources, 


they are able to put together large, competent, and well-intezsrated development 


corporations. Although their profits are not in the normal profit range, they 

are willing to enter the market because of the extensive use of their. own 
materials and because of the business goodwill and general publicity created by 
their efforts. The supplier-developer is also probably the most willing of the 
profit-making developers to undertake the training and related social services that 
should be involved in a successful rehabilitation and homeownership program. 


‘e both eager to 


With the exception-of the supplier-developer, developers who ar 
e rolume of housing 


participate and ciety. equinnied to. produce. the tipe 
n 


required in the Model City area are not available. Analysis of twelve ownership 
projects in the Boston area and around the country support this thesis 

Although one or two of these projects achieved notable success, the tobad volume 
of housing produced was small. Large real estate developers participated only 
in cooperative eajor condominium projects, the profit potential of which are 
more nearly like that of rental projects. Ina s e 


4 

u 
participation of the developer was due only to th 
powers of the local redevelopment authority. 


In addition to the difficulty of making adequate profits, another problem is 
that present federal programs tend to discourage the participation of small 
local developers, contractors, and sponsors 


Many of the programs which might be most useful in producing rehabilitated 


a 2 . ‘ 4 
and ownership housing in the Model City area, such as Sections 3le and 2el (n), 


are cost certified programs involving considerable red rape and requiring 
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apartment buildings in the Model City area, but many of these buildings have 
an 
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substantial expertise on the part of the developer. Many small builders will 
not even participate in the 203 b program, which is the simplest of all FHA 
programs. They prefer to work in areas where conventional financing is more 
readily available, than to encounter the problems involved in a cost 
certified program. 


Other problems facing small. Fc stgce A are the difficulties inesecuring 
contractor bonding (particularly for new companies, and those with few liquid 
assets), the lack of technical Ra Sagas necessary to deal with the complex 
financial and legal problems of developing housing, and the need for start-up 
capital to offset initial operational expenses. 


In many instances the lack of funds and technical expertise of local community 
housing sponsors has resulted in FHA reluctance to in sure development sponsored 


by such groups. In order to secure approval, local groups frequently have to 


resort to Using experienced builder-developers. In most cases, the sponsor 
then plays only a minor role in the planning and development of the project, 
Since the developer has much greater knowledge and financial resources 


A final problem is that entailed in acauviring and developing numerous scattered 


ws 


two-and-three unit structures. -There are a few concentrations of larg 


already been acquired for inclusion in the 3,000-unit 221 (d)(3) financed 
Boston Rehabilitation Program (See the Technical Appendix for a detai 
description of this program). The predominant housing types in the Model 

City area are two-to-three family detached frame structures This housing is 
owned by many individual persons, rather than by a few Tanne property holders. 


The problems involved in acquiring numerous scattered houses of this type . 
make rehabilitation, on 4 large-scale, time-consuming and uneconomic for developers 
Large developers are interested in volume rehabilitation work involving the 
renovation of 50 to YOO dwellinssat a time. The absence of mechanisms to 

facilitate large package rehadilitation of low-density housing is another f 
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inhibiting propert ty improvement in the area. 
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THE PROPOSAL 
The Model City housing proposal is divided into two main sections: 


1) Housing Services 
2) Housing Development 1 


The former is designed to provide housing improvement servicing for 
individuals; it is consumer-oriented, The latter is designed to establish 
mechanisms for stimulating large-scale rehabilitation and construction; it 
is producer-oriented, 


Each of these sections will be discussed iin detail. 


HOUSING SERVICES 


Boston's Model City program will establish a Housing Services Organization 
(HSO), This organization will provide rehabilitation, homeownership, 
tenant, financial, property tax, and property insurance services to Model 
City residents, The objectives of this organization are to provide re- 
habilitation services to individuals in a manner that avoids the red | 
tape and extensive processing that presently characterizes rehabilitation 
administration, and to provide general homeownership services, particularl, 
in support of the Ownership-Rehabilitation Demonstration Project to be 
described, The use of existing resources in the community, and coordi- 
nation with such groups as Unity Bank, the Boston Banks Urban Renewal Group, 
Fair Housing, FHA, and HAA will be stressed, 


The Housing Services Organization will contain five major components: 
(1) Rehabilitation Services Division 


This division will assist property owners in preparing rehabilitation 
cost write-ups, obtaining financing, securing contractors, and over~ 
seeing the work done, In conjunction with these services, 312 and 
115 financing will be used, and a close working relationship with 

the Boston Banks Urban Renewal Group, FHA, and the.Boston Housing 
Authority will be established. Rehabilitation activities will be 
geared to a target-area approach, but they will also provide general 
assistance on an area~wide basis. 


(2) Homeownership Services Division 


Tis division will include budget counseling and general training 
for homeownership, A Downpayment Loan Insurance and Grant Fund 
will be established to help residents obtain the initial cash they 
need for home purchase, The feasibility of establishing a home- 
owners cooperative and a credit risk insurance program will be 


studied in depth. 
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Tenant Services Division 


This section will provide assistance to tenants concerning landlord 
and related housing problems, Also, there will be established a 
Resident Assistance Fund for emergency aid, as in cases of freeze- 
out, burn-outs and for general rehousing assistance. A central 
listing of brokers, vacancies, and general housing opportunities 
will be part of the program, 


Property Tax Assistance 


The Housing Services Organization will include a staff person who 
will function as a liaison between HSO and the City's Assessing 
Department, This person will assist homeowners with property tax 
problems, clarify the tax impact of property improvements, and 
work with the Department in bringing about a systematic reappraisal 
of assessment policies affecting the Model City area, 


Property Insurance Assistance 


HSO will earmark a large sum of money for partial funding of a 
program to provide direct insurance and’ reinsurance assistance, 


The components of the Housing Services Organization are described in 
greater detail below. 


(1) 


Rehabilitation Services Division 
General 


The following guidelines will be used in the Rehabilitation Services 
program. 


=--Rehabilitation will be viewed as a tool for neighborhood stability 
and amenity, but in itselZ not sufficient to achieve these ends, 
Complementary social, educational, and neighborhood services will 
be provided to strengthen gains made through rehabilitation, 


--Any resident of the Model City area requesting rehabilitation assis~ 
tance will be given such assistance immediately. Priority ser- 

vicing for these residents, who are motivated by themselves to 
improve their homes,will insure quick results, 


w-In addition to servicing interested individuals, a "target~area" 
approach will be emphasized to encourage participation by all 
residents. | ; 


--No rehabilitation will be undertaken, and no familios will be 
dislocated from their present quarters, until satisfactory 
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relocation arrangements are made to the degree possible, 


~-Each resident being served by the program will be assigned to one 
individual to whom all questions can be directed and who is en= 
tirely responsible for servicing and expediting the job. 


During its first year of operation, the Rehabilitation Services Division 
will develop means of simplifying procedures used in rehabilitating housing, 
and will seek to coordinate the delivery of services by all agencies 
involved in the rehabilitation process, Existing organizations in the 
Model City area may be capable of providing certain rehabilitation ser- 
vices, For example, it is possible that Unity Bank or the Boston Banks 
Urban Renewal. Group would be suitable agents for processing 312 loans 

and 115 grants. The advantages of using such organizations, and the 

legal and procedural problems involved, will be investigated during 

the first few months of the implementation period, 


Rehabilitation Financing: 312 and 115 


The fundamental problem in rehabilitation is the absence of sufficient. 
low cost financing. Such financing is possible with Section 312 3% interest 
loans and Section 115 rehabilitation grants given directly by the Department 


of Housing and Urban Development. However, because of legislative restriction, 


the Model City area has not been eligible for such loans and grants, With 
the passage of the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968, Section 509 
now allows the City Council to certify the area as eligible for these re- 
habilitation loans and grants to owner-occupants of residential properties, 
Section 509 states that a property would be eligible if: 


"(B)(i) the property is in an area which the governing body of the 
locality has determined, and so certifies to the Secretary, contains 
a substantial number of structures in need of rehabilitation (ii) 
there is in effect for the locality a workable program meeting the 
requirements of Section 101(c) of the Housing Act of 199, (iii) the 
property is residential and ower. occupied (iv) the property is in 
need of rehabilitation and is in violation of the local minimum 
housing or similar code, and (v) the area is definitely planned 

for rehabilitation or concentrated code enforcement within a 
reasonable time, and the rehabilitation of such property is con- 
sistent with the plan for rehabilitation or code enforcement." 


Since Boston's Model City area qualifies for certification under all of 
the above criteria, and because of the obvious need for such aid, the 
City Council will be asked in the near future to certify the area for 
aid under these provisions, If the City Council approves this certi-~ 
fication, and if the Department of Housing and Urban Development con~ 
curs, the City will prepare a detailed application for 312 and 115 loan 
and grant money, and will begin processing loan and grant applications, 
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It should be noted that under the 312 and 115 rehabilitation programs 
established by Congress in 196, Boston has processed only two Frida and 
two 312 loans and forty~three 115 grants as of September 1968, This amount 
is relatively high compared to the level of 312 and 115 activity in other 

cities, but it is nevertheless low in terms of the need, Obviously 
methods must be developed to make more effective use of the S72. las and 
115 programs. Unfortunately, the recent amendment to the Housing Act 
restricting 312 loan eligibility to 221 (d)3 income limits and to ower-~ 
occupied housing has further limited the flexibility of the 312 program, 


(2) Homeownership Services Division 
(A) Counseling 


AK. combination of individual counseling and course instruction 
Will be used to assist residents in the purchase, management, 
and maintenance of their homes, Instruction will cover FHA 
financing, budgeting, record keeping, and general property 
management procedures, 


Section 237 of the 1968 Housing and Urban Development Act 
establishes a special Mortgage Insurance Assistance Program. 
The specific purpose of this program is to: 


"help provide adequate housing for families of low and 
moderate income, including those who, for reasons of 
credit history, irregular income patterns caused by 
Seasonal employment, or other factors, are unable to 
meet the credit requirements of the Secretary for the 
purchase of a single family home (emphasis added) fi- 
nenced by a mortgage insured under section 203, 220, 
221, 23h, or 235 (j) h, but who, through the incentive 
of homeownership and counseling assistance, appear to 
be able to achieve homeownership." 


This section permits HUD to establish a credit risk insurance 
program and to make grants to public and private organizations 
for ownership counseling. Upon funding of this program and 
issuance of guidelines, Model Cities will apply for Section 
237 assistance for both purposes. _ Model Cities will also 
work to amend the legislation to permit qualification of 

two and three family homes, the predominant housing type 


in the Model City area. 


(B) Property Improvenent Financing 


The loan capital of the Boston Banks Urban Renewal Group and 
Boston's insurance companies, FHA's mortgage insurance, HAA's 
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leased housing subsidies, HUD's direct loan and grants, and the 
state's new housing aids, must all be channeled into the Model 
City area in a massive and coordinated manner, To assist in 
logical application of these resources, the Homeownership Services 
Division will: 


1) Work closely with the Boston Banks Urban Renewal 
Group, assigning liaison staff to carefully document 


the experience of the Group and to counsel residents 
pricr to their referral to the Group. 


2) Arrange for the introduction into the area of suitable 
federal housing programs, especially 312 and 115. 


3) Act as a general clearing house for housing financing 
activities in the Model City area, 


lh) Examine the general problem of delivering financing 
- to the area in an organized and efficient manner, 
throvgh imaginative combinations of new and existing 
financing programs, 


AK substantial amount of financial analysis has already been 
conducted during the initial planning period, - This analysis 
pointed up the complexities of the financing picture, and the 
need for on-going and more detailed studies during the early 
stages of the implementation period, These studies will: 


1) Further relate existing financing prograns to the 
needs of the area in order to uncover gaps in present 
COVErage. 


2) Investigate the desirability and specific methods of 

- establishing a special Model Cities-funded credit 
risk insurance program for implementation in the 
second year of the Model Cities progran. 


3) Examine the feasibility of undertaking a homeowners 
cooperative to reduce the costs of housing through 
group purchase of materials and shared equipment. 


h) Investigate the potential of undertaking a program 
of insurance against temporary defaults in mortgage 


payments. 


5) Work to amend federal legislation to extend coverage 
of existing financing programs, especially regarding 
a uniform approach to financing improvements in one-= 
to-four unit structures. 
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6) Recommend additional new financing tools for imple- 
mentation in later years of the program. 


(C) Downpayment Loan Insurance and Grant Funds 


To facilitate the purchase of homes by persons who are in- 
terested in buying, but who have insufficient cash to meet 
downpayment and other initial cash requirements, a change in 
FHA: regulation 203.32 must be secured, The regulation now 
provides that if an applicant incurs unsecured debts in con- 
nection with his home purchase or mortgage transaction, he 
will automatically be disqualified. This should not be the © 
case when the applicant is acceptable credit risk in all 
other respects, Boston's Model City Program will seek a 
waiver of this regulation by FHA, 


Once this prohibition against borrowing is removed, many 
families will be able to become homeowmers by taking con- 
ventional short-term loans, However, there will be other 
families who will not have adequate credit histories to 
secure conventional loans, even though they may be capable 

of incurring the financial burdens of both a mortgage and 
downpayment loan. To assist these families, the Housing 
Services Organization will establish a Downpayment Loan In- 
surance -and Grant Fund to provide financial aid to low-income 
home buyers who cannot obtain their cash requirements through 
regular financing channels, Assuming an average cash require- 
ment of $500, and a need to provide funds for 00 purchasers 
in the first year, $200,000 of capital is needed. Part of this 
will be provided by banks, through regular loans backed by a 
Model Cities guaranty deposit. The remaining part will be 
outright Model City grants. 


The guaranty deposit will serve as insurance to the bank to 
cover defaults on high risk loans, A standard bank interest 
rate will be charged, and the bank will absorb its normal loss 
rate on personal loans before being allowed to tap the guaranty 
deposit. Care will be taken to insure that the regular bank 
loan collection procedure is not short-circuited due to the 
availability of the guaranty backup. This program will enable 
the bank to establish contacts in a new market without undue 
risk, and at the same time the borrower will have an opportunity 
to prove his credit reliability. 


For those home purchasers unable to afford a loan, aid will be 
made available in the form of grants, This could either cover the 
entire amount of the cash requirements, or supplement a loan 

for the partial amount. 
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Assuming one-quarter of the total $200,000 required is given 
in grants, and three-quarters provided by loans, and assuming 
a 2:1 initial ratio of loans-to-guaranty deposit, $50,000 
is needed for grants and $75,000 for the guaranty deposit. 


dn the first year, the $75,000 will release $150,000 in loans. 


The interest on the deposit will earn $300 (at 4.5%) and 
will be used to offset depletions caused by extraordinary 
bank losses, As loan repayments are made to the bank, addi- 
tional loans can be made. If the default rate is lower than 
expected, the loan-to-deposit ratio can be adjusted upwards. 
Even if the ratio remains constant, over $500,000 worth of 
30 month loans could be made over a five~year period using 
the initial guaranty fund amount. Annual replenishment of 
the Fund will be necessary in any case, 


Administration of the Downpayment Loan Insurance and Grant 
Fund will be done by the Housing Services Organization as 
part of the general counseling for prospective home owners. 
Staff time will be required to establish credit histories 
for both buyers who qualify for conventional loans and those 
who will be borrowing loans insured by the guaranty deposit, 
The bank designated to hold the guaranty deposit, and the 
financial officer of the Housing Service Organization will 
detail the credit criteria for borrowers, Both Unity Bank 


and the federal credit unions sponsored by ABCD have expressed 


interest in making loans under the guaranty deposit program, 


(3) Tenant Services Division 


(hi) 


eee 


Tenant services will focus on referrals to other agencies active 
in the area, such as the American Friends Service Committee, Fair 
Housing, and the Roxbury-North Dorchester Multi-Service Center. 

A comprehensive brokerage listing, and a listing of housing op- 
portunities both within and outside the area, will also be made 
available, 


In addition, a Resident Assistance Fund will be established to 
provide emergency aid and rehousing aid to families, and to make 
payments to service agencies accepting referrals from the Housing 
Service Organization, The aid to families will be given as loans 
or grants, or a combination of the two, depending upon the cir 
cumstances. $80,000 will be allotted for this fund, an anount 
sufficient to provide 00 families with assistance of 200 each. 


Property Tax Assistance 
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The following actions will be taken in the area of local property 
tax assistance: 
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i. 


A liaison officer will be designated to work between the 
Model City Program and the Boston Assessing Department, 

It is preferable that he be a District Director for the 
Assessing Department. He will maintain an office in the 
fodel City area to assure ready access by property owners 
seeking advance clarification ofthe real estate tax con= 
sequences of proposed repairs and improvement to property 
in the area. He will work closely with the staff of the 
Housing Services Organization and Housing Development 
Program in the conduct of rehabilitation and other efforts 
to maintain and upgrade the quality of housing in the area, 
Staff support through ‘the Model City program will be 
necessary for effective utilization of the services of 
the liaison officer, and for the undertaking cf a contin~ 
uing public information and community relations program 
dealing with assessment policies in the area, 


Efforts will be made to establish and implement a guide- 
line schedule of normal repairs and maintenance for resi- 
dential properties which will not result in increased tax 
assessments. Ordinary maintenance and code-enforced re~ 
pairs usually do not and should not generate increased _ 
assessments, It is recommended that the Assessing Depart- 
ment compile and adopt a guideline schedule listing ordinary 
maintenance and repairs which may be accomplished without 
effect on tax assessments, A model for consideration and 
modification is available from a schedule published some 
years ago on behalf of the Assessing Department, + Such 
guidelines should be devised to accomodate housing and 
safety codes as well as rehabilitation property standards, 
including cumulative maintenence efforts. Publications of 
reasonably detailed puidelines, coupled with the designation 
of the area liaison officer, would contribute greatly toward 
both comunity aspirations for widescale rehabilitation and 
resident confidence in assessment administration policies, 


lintitled "Official List ~ Home Improvements You Can Make With No Tax 
Increase", this pamphlet enumerated the following items: "New furnace 
replacing one of same type, Automatic hot water, Plaster repairs, Redecor= 
ating (painting and wallpaper), New kitchen cabinets, cupboards and counters, 


Added closets and other built~ins, New ceilings, New wall surfacing, Add built- 


in vent fans, Wiring modernization including additional electrical outlets, 
Replace plumbing and light fixture (if not part of complete modernization), 
Repointing, repairing and replacing existing masonry, New roof, Repairing 

and replacing porches and steps, Remove unused porch or exterior trim, Re= 
pairs to fire escapes, Replacing windowsash and sills, nsulation, weather 
Stripping, storm windows and doors, Exterior awnings and window shutters, 

Add or replace gutter downspouts, Outside painting, Outdoor electric cable 
and outdoor lights, Repairing or replacing private walks, Replace dilapidated 
sheds and garages with rear lot parking area, paving rear lot parking area 
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Model Cities will encourage the Assessing Department to 
undertake a reappraisal of residential properties in the 
Model City area to equalize excessive assessed valuations 
which tend to discourage normal maintenance and improvements 
essential to health, safety and neighborhood improvement. 
Some vears ago, the City of Boston acted to reduce dis~ 
proportionate assessments on business properties by con- 
ducting a reappraisal which employed the professional 
personnel of the Assessing Department on an overtime basis, 
A similar equalization is warranted for the Model City area, 
Zt would have the further advantage of removing a negative 
incentive operating against the improvement of housing © 
quality. Model Cities funds will be allocated for this 
purpose as an important pre-condition to the succéss of 
housing rehabilitation and related projects in the area, 


Model Cities will continue and expand the present planning 
phase investigation into the feasibility of devising 
positive incentives for housing improvement and investment, 
especially in terms of applicable new legislation and 
consideration of the potential implications of a recently- — 
proposed constitutional amendment. A relevant provision 
of the General Laws of the Commonwealth is Chapter 1214, 
Which allows a forty-year exemption from real estate taxes 
(substituting therefore a formula excise payment) for 
limited dividend housing development corporations, The 
feasibility of expanding the application of this ttax 
exemption will be examined. 


In addition, the Massachusetts legislature has initiated 
consideration of an amendment to the state constitution 
which would allow statutory enactments for the assessing 
of different classes of real property at different rates 
and ratios, and the provision of "reasonable exemptions," 
If this proposed amendment is adopted, both the necessity 
and the opportunity for enabling legislation pertinent 

to Model City Program objectives will become a matter of 
deep and immediate concern, 


The AssessingDepartment of the City of Boston has and is 
cooperating with the Model City Program in considering 
these questions and has assigned a professional staff 
assessor to assist in these efforts. 


(less than 500 sq, ft.), New fences or walls, Lawns, Landscaping, Lawn 
sprinkler systems, New sheds to store garbage and rubbish containers." 
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(S) Property Insurance Assistance 


To meet essential needs for property insurance in the Model City area, 
needs which even the recently established state and federal programs 
appear incapable of fulfilling, it is proposed that an insurance 
company be established, to be directed and controlled by the Community 
Development Corporation, This proposal has two chief objectives: 


1) 


2) 


The provision of a facility for relieving the tremendous 
difficulties experienced by residents and local businessmen 
in obtaining satisfactory insurance coverage at reasonable 
rates, and ; : 


The creation of a growing, independent source of investment 
funds, to achieve the economic development objectives of 
the CDC. | 


The company would be a subsidiary of the CDC, conforming to its 
priorities and directed by its members. It would be a profitable 
as well as a socially constructive venture. In operation it would: 


1) 


2) 
3) 


h) 


5) 
6) 


In terins 


1) 


Serve existing insurance markets, while at the same time 
extending basic property insurance to areas of risk hitherto 
neglected 


Reduce conventional administrative expenses 


Develop merketing and sales techniques uniquely adapted to 
the Model Cities area 


Reduce actuarial uncertainty by reviewing present irrelevant 
rate-making techniques on the basis of sympathetic schedules 
and local actuarial experience reflecting the unique character 
of the area 


Pursue an innovative and sophisticated investment program 


Benefit from the establishment of a municipal corporation which 
would serve as a reinsurance company, with preference given 
to the company's portfolio of conventionally high risk 


policies, 
of the broader economic goals of the CDC, the company would: 
Provide a self-regenerating source of investment capital 


which would provide funds for re-investment in Model City 
program projects more quickly than any comparable investnient 


facility. 
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2) Permit the CDC to draw upon and utilize more assets than are 


3) 


presently available under anticipated federa 
@ broader and more immediate implementation 
and 


1 funding, resulting in 
of its defined goals; 


Create a source of assets independent of governmental subsidy or i 
continuous private donations, enabling the CDC to allocate resources : 


according to its own priorities without rest 


riction or encumbrance. 


State insurance law dictates, to some extent, both the corporate form and 


the intial capitalization. 


The various lines of property insurance which 


the company should and can profitably undertake are listed in order of 
preference, together with the paid up capital required to undertake coverage: 


a. 
b. 
Cc. 
d. 
e. 
ig: 


Basic fire $400 , 000 
Plate Glass 100 , 000 
Theft | 100 ,000 
Fidelity 100 , O00 
Title 50,000 
Credit 100 , 000 


~The number of lines with which the Company will start will be a function of 
the amount of equity capital it can immediately attra 
in any combination (with the approval of the Commissi 
any time, if sufficient paid up capital is present. 
volume will increase and the risks will be easier to 


et, Any additional lines, 
oner) may be added at 

As more lines are added, 
spread. 


To further reduce the concentration of risks, however, this proposal con- 
templates the establishment, with the cooperation of the state, of a municipal 
corporation which will function as a re-~insurance company. The municipal 
corporation will be able to issue tax exempt bonds, making its debentures 
all the more attractive. Large amounts of capital ca 
insurance process at a substantially lower cost than the company itself would 
have to bear to attract the same amount of capital. 
it rests on the federal tax exemption of income from municipal bonds - and 
is spread over the broadest possible base. A further 
through the formation of a mmicipal corporation as re-insurer. A receptive 
and sympathetic reinsurance market will be readily available to the company , 
decreasing the cost of locating and purchasing reinsurance, ° The company will 
thus be able to spread the risk of carrying its specialized portfolio. 


Tne municipal corporation, in its goals, employment a 
and assessment of risks, will exactly parallel the company. + ne oe 
substantive differences between the two entities are the company s greater 
flexibility in investment of its profits, the company i 
in directing investment profits to diverse programs ike pe~iaves See 
black enterprises and training programs, and the company s greater flexibility 


n be drawn into the 
The subsidy is indirect - 


efficiency is possible 


nd training practices, 


's preater flexibility 
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in accepting high risk policies, The municipal corporation, however, need 
not be limited to re-insuring risks obtained by the company. ‘To achieve 
adequate profit margins, and to further spread the accepted risks, the 
municipal corporation should accept risks from any source and from varied 
lines of insurance, if the risks are acceptable, 


Like conventional insurance companies, the proposed CDC company will use 

part of its capital as reserves, against which risks can be accepted. Another 
part of its capital will be invested in land, mortgages, debentures and common 
stock, The company’s investment program will be more innovative and sophisticated 
‘than that usually followed by conventional insurance companies. It wil be 
founded on a consultation-incentive program,. from which an annual return of 
30% is anticipated. Profits (total premiums paid minus total claims, plus 
return from the investment program, minus expenses and taxes) will be 
reinvested in programs and projects which implement CDC priorities. Imagina- 
tive and far-reaching projects, such as the establishment of an investment 
service or a land development corporation, will be facilitiated by the 
flexible corporate structure and substantial assets of the company. 


The company will be organized as a stock company under the direction and 

control of the Community Development Corporation. It will issue one kind 

of common stock, one third of which will be offered to the general public, 

and two thirds of which will be retained by the company, by the CDC or by a 
community trust, to be distributed or sold to residents, institutions, entrepeneurs 
or other organizations in the area. The company will attempt to match 

its equity capital, which, for statutory reasons, initially must be between 
$650,000 and $950,000, with an equal amount of debt capital. 


a) 
KH 
W 


-Model Cities will tenatively earmark $100,000 of first-year supplemental 

grant monies to assist in the initial capitalization of this enterprise. 

Tae money will be firmly commited upon assurance that the remaining funding ~ 
is forthcoming and that the necessary legal and other supporting conditions 

have been or will be met. 


The company will participate in all state and federal programs, such as the 
risk allocation pool established under Chapter 731, and the riot re-insurance 
provisions of Title XI of the 1968 Housing and Urban Development Act, and 
will avail itself of all industry services, such as the New England Insurance 
Rating Association, to the extent that such participation provides services, 
actuarial experience and trained personnel more efficiently than the company 
could acting independently. | 


The scope of the Company's coverage of high risk policies is a function of 

its ow assessment of risk in the Model Cities area. The company initially 

will seek to cover insurance policies which fall between the margin at which “a 
mos’ conventional insurance companies will offer coverage, and the nareth at which 
coverage is no longer profitable in terms of the company's own assessment 
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methods. However, as profits accrue, and if the CDC desires to allocate 

‘such profits to the coverage of increasingly high risk policies, progressively 
higher levels of risk may be accepted, At the same time, the company will 
balance itsportfolio of risks through risk spreading, by accepting better 
risks both within and without the Model City area and by offering insurance 

in diverse lines, 


Personnel will be sought within the area itself, with the help of local 
organizations. If local skilled help is not available, other trained personnel 
will be employed - largely from the pool of skilled persons automatically 
retired by conventional insurance companies -- until extensive training pro- 
grams, in which the skilled and/or professional personnel will play an active 
part, provide sufficient numbers of experienced replacements. 


Sales and marketing will be closely adapted to the special requirements of 

the Model City area. Resident salesmen and/or brokers will promote the sale 

Of policies to those persons already aware of the need for insurance, but who 
are unable to obtain adequate coverage, and will inform and educate those per- 
sons who are unaware of the value and availability of insurance, All 
advertising, publicity and promotion will serve the same dual function, as 
‘will a publicity center to be independently established or coordinated with 

a similar center to be created by the Commonwealth to implement Chapter 731 

of the Acts of 1968. 


The first year will be given over to organizing and financing the insurance 
company. The most imacdiate concern is funding. Funds will be accepted by 
the company as: 


1. Payments for common stock. Stock will be purchased by investors, 
‘but mainly by the CDC. The CDC, acting as a community trust, will 
be able to accept charitable donation or low interest loans. This 
money must be solicited. 


2, Debt capital. Company debentures will be marketed. Funds will also 

0 be needed for the municipal corporation acting as reinsurance 
company. While the state may be expected to provide "seed" money, 
the major source of operating capital will be the sale of tax exempt 
ponds. These, also, must be marketed. 


The insurance company will be established legally, and all necessary negotia- 
tion with the Insurance Commissioner, various All-Industry Program groups end 
other interested governmental, quasi-governmental and private organizations 
completed. In short, the company will be prepared to conduct any activity 
anticipated in its charter after the first year. 


Executive and other personnel will be recruited in anticipation of the date 
of operation. Firm commitments will be sought from acceptable administrative 
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and professional personnel. Training programs may be established well 
in advance of the actual commencement of business actitivy, to maximize the 


number of community residents who will be able to exploit the employment oppor- 


tunities created by the company. 


Market surveys and feasibility surveys will be begun, and community education , 
programs and publicity programs implemented, The publicity center (whether 

coordinated with a state program or entirely independent) will be immediately, ' 
established in the Model City area, ; 


An activity which can more efficiently be completed before the company 
begins. to accept policies will be undertaken during the first year. This may 
include some investment of paid-in capital or other assets, to build the 
company's reserves and increase its financial stability. 


The municipal corporation must be established with the cooperation of the 
state. This will involve extensive negotiation, drafting of legislation, 
recruitment of competent personnel and determination of guidelines and 
policies. 


A more detailed description of the proposed CDC insurance company is contained 


in the Technical Appendix. 


Staffing and Operating the Housing Services Organization 


The Housing Services Organization will consist of a team of specialists 

in financing and in rehabilitation and homeowmership servicing. Although 
many specialists will be drawn upon during the disposition of each case, 

the client will deal with only one member of the team, whose responsibility 
it will be to organize and successfully expedite the processing of the 
client's case. For the initial year of operation, this team will consist of 
the following members: 


1. Director of Housing Services: Responsible for implementing all 
the financing, owership and rehabilitation components of the 
Housing Services Program, and for maintaining general legislative 


and administrative liaison outside of the program. 


2, Rehabilitation Specialists: Responsible for providing direct case 
servicing for clients. These specialists must have extensive 
knowledge of rehabilitation techniques and financing and be able to 
utilize the skills of other team members as needed. 


Downpayment Loan Insurance and Grant Funds and the Residents 
Assistance Fund, He must have a background in financing, pre- 
ferably as a personal loan officer experienced in making credit 


evaluations. 


3. Financial Specialist: Responsible for the administration of 
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Hi Ownershio Counselor: ‘Responsible for providing a range of ownership 
counseling services to potential and actual homeowners. 


2- kehousing Specialist: Responsible for the administration (with 
“7 — No > : is) 4 ' ae 
the Financial Specialist) of the Residents Assistance Fund, and 
for general assistance in rehousing matters. 


6. Architect: Responsible for rehabilitation cost write-ups, general 
rehabilitation design work, design standards,and determining 
target~area needs. 


{. Draftsman: Responsible for rehabilitation drawings. 


8. Community Workers and Rehabilitation Specialist Trainees: 


Responsible for community education and contact, target-area 
surveys, and assistance in general functions. 


The team will be expanded in later years of the Model City Program as the 
volume of rehabilitation increases. The first year staffing pattern will 
be phased as follows: 


| Le. Tne Director, Rehabilitation Specialists, and Financial Officer 

= will be hired on a first priority basis. They will complete 
detailed planning for the operations of the organization, including 
initial administrative liaison, design of training programs, and 
design of operational procedures. 


@. Remaining staff will then be hired. Intensive training for conmunity 
workers will be initiated and initial rehabilitation processing 
begun, hopefully under interim certification of the area for 312 and 
115 assistance. . 


The HSO should be fully operational within six months of the beginning of 
the execution period of the Model City Program. 


: 


‘Below is a list of the first-year budget requirements for the Housing 
Services Organization. 
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Tiret-Year Budget Requirements: Housing Services Organization ° 


2. Downpayment Ioan Insurance and Grant Funds 


1, Staff, 
Posttien Number 
Director. E 
Rehabilitation 
Specialist 2 
Financial 
Specialist } 
Owmership Beupcelor L 
Rehousing Specialist AF 
Architect ; a 
Draftsman it 
‘Conmunity Worker 2 
Rehabilitation Specialist 
Trainee S 
Secretary | Ske 
ft 
* Partially funded under New Careers Program 


Salary 


1,000 


12,000 


12,000 


9,000 

9,000 
12,000 

7,000 


7,000 


2,500" 


6,000 


-~- 400 cases x $500 = $200,000 in required cash 


-- 75% of total,or $150,000, in bank loans 


= $75,000 


2:1 guaranty deposit (Model City funds ) 


-= 25% of total, or $50,000, in direct grants = 


$50,000 grant fund (Model City funds) 
3. Resident Assistance Fund 


-.- 00 cases x $200 average grant or loan assistance 


| Total Amount 


14,000 
2h, 000 


12,000 
9,000 
9,000 

12,000 
7,000 . 


14,000 


5,000 
18,000 


$125,000 


$125,000 


$ 80,000 
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tion of CDC Insurance Company 


i Property Tax Services $ 20,000 
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HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 


The second section of the Housing Proposal focuses on assisting the producers 
of housing, as contrasted with the first section, which dealt with aaa 
servicing housing consumers. 

A Housing Development program will be implemented to stimulate a high volume + 
of rehabilitation and new construction activity in the area, with particu- ; 
lar emphasis on the involvement of local developers, sponsors and contractors. 


The program will have two major components: 


1. An Ownership-Rehabilitation Demonstration Project. 

; The goal of this project is the rehabilitation, end transfer of units 
to occupant-ownership to the maximum possible degree, of 200 to 300 
dwellings in the first year, and up to 4,000 units in a five-year period. 


2. A Development Fund 
A Fond of $300,000 will be established to assist community-based 
sponsors, developers and contractors in underteking housing develop- 
ment projects. ‘The Fund will provide loans and, to a lesser extent, 
grants to local grovps for use as working capital and interim financing 
+o cover the costs of FHA processing, architectural and legal fees, 
ponding for small contractors, and other development functions not 
covered by conventional lending or government programs. Special 
experimental housing demonstration programs will also be eligible for 
Fund assistance. 


4 a) 


Detailed descriptions of these programs follow: 


1. Ownership-Rehabilitation Demonstration Project 

The objective of this demonstration is the imaginative use of existing 
financing resources for the rehabilitation and subsequent transfer of 
Model City housing to resident owmership. The Ownership-Rehabilitation 
Demonstration Project will be discussed in the following sections: 


--Initial Organization 
--Acquisition and Packaging 
--Utilization of local Developers 
--Ownership Counseling 
--Financing the Project 


Initial Organization 


The first step will be the hiring (with Mode. City funds) of a director 
and staff for implementation of the project either directly by the 
relevant Model City Program agency (‘Te Model City Administration or 


Community Development Corporation) or indirectly by a developer under 
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contract to the agency. This staff will: 


--detail and initiate the operations of the Project 

--negotiate with HUD, HAA, BHA, and other agencies to secure necessary 
-changes in regulations and to obtain comiitments to support the Project 

--prepare an application for a low-income demonstration housing grant under 
Section 207 to supplement the budget and expand the volume of Project 
activity 


Acquisition and Packaging 


This is perhaps the most difficult and critical facet of the Demonstration 
Project. Priority consideration will be given to the acquisition of 
/ vacant buildings. Although rehabilitation costs are generally higher for 
vacant and often vandalized property, acquisition costs are usually quite 
low. Moreover, the social desirability of creating a surplus of standard 
housing without relocation, conbined with the desirability of preserving 


existing vacant structures, will offset any extra costs. Although abandoned, 


vacant structures are somewhat difficult to acquire because most are 
privately-owned. Table I summarizes the ownership pattern of vacant 
structures in the Model City area. An indication of their potential for . 
rehabilitation is also included. 
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Table IA: Ownership by Number of Units and Type of Construction 


a 
Ao ar 


Vacant Structures with 


ae ere renee 


1 to 4 units | 5 to 11 units 


mership brick] frame frame 


Iax-Foreclosed 4 
ity-Owned) 


sivately-Owned 4 
1 Tax Title 


‘rivately-Owned vy. 
pt in Tax Title 


tal 25 117 


Table IB: Ownershiv by Type of Construction and Rehabilitation Potential 
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DU's In Vacant Structures 
|_ With Rehabilitation Potential _ 


Total DU's In 
Vacant Structures _ 


lmership brick| frame | Total _| brick} frame Total 
x Foreclosed 


sity -Owned ) 29 Ly 76 


civately-Owned 
21 Tax Title 50 87 137 


eivately-Owned 
xt in Tax Title 2.3 312 552 


otal 322 Lh 768 
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| The following acquisition techniques will be examined: 


a) Transfer of Tax Foreclo 
Of the 500 vacant units 
city-owned tax foreclo 


sed Properties. 
s with rehabilitation potential, only 62 vere 
sed properties. These could be transferred 


from the Boston Real Property Department to the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority, which will turn them over to developers selected under the 


Demonstration Project. 


p) Accelerated Foreclosur 
Transfer. 
Foreclosure proceeding 
that have been in tax 
takes a minimum of six 


ere Tex Be Luachieny Properties and Subsequent 


s could be instituted for those properties 
title more than two years. This process 
months. Through amendatory state legislation, 


the two year waiting period might also be reduced. 


~ 


c) Purchase of Privately-Owned Buildings. 
As shown on Teble I, the great majority of vacant structures in the 


area are:'in private un 
be a prime method of 


encumbered ownership. Purchasing must therefore 
acquisition. Prices need not be prohibitive, 


however, Housing Innovations, Inc., a homeownership development cor- 
poration in the area, has purchased approximately fifteen structures 


at an average price of 


$2,500 to $3,000 per unit. Since most, if not 


all, of these were occupied, it is probable that purchase costs of 


vacant units would be 
could be used for such 
permanent refinancing. 
from the Model City De 


even less. Conventional construction loans 
purchases and could be repaid at the time of 
Tf such loans prove difficult to obtain, loans 


-~ 


2ve lopment Fund could be utilized. 


Many owners in the Model City area are anxious to sell their property 


and are willing to do 
The previously-describ 


so at very low prices because of the weak demand. 
ed Housing Services Organization will develop 


a central inventory of prokers, and maintain listings of properties 


suitable for use in th 


a) Eminent Domain. 


e De Homeera tion Project. 


Acquisition through eminent domain will be possible if a federally- 
aided Neighborhood Development Program is forthcoming in the area. 
Substantial property write-downs would also be possible, permitting 
low-cost high-volume rchabilitation. The Development Project agency 
might also incorpsorate stself under the state's Chapter 121A provisions, 
which allow the corporation to avail itself of eminent domain powers. 


In order to attract large 
field, and to reduce costs 
packane at least 30 to 50 
as well as rehabilitation 
making available packages 


developers into the vrehabilitation-ownership 

woe Demonstration Project will attempt to 

units at’a time. ‘The construction of new housing, 
of existing housing, could also be encouraged by 
of vacant land and buildings yethin a neighborhood. 
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Utilization of Local Developers 


A chief objective of the Demonstration Project is the involvement of as 
many Model City contractors as possible in the rehabilitation and construc- 
tion of housing. To the extent possible, contractors will also be required 
to employ Model City residents and to conduct on-the-job training. 


A number of local housing contractors, developers, and sponsors already 
exist in the Model City area, and will be considered for involvement in the - 
Project. They include: 


1) Housing Innovations, Inc., (HII) 


‘This corporation is currently operating a homeownership program in the Model 
City area. It has completed rehabilitation, for low-income homeownership 

or 12 wnits in three structures, and has purchased 50 more units. Jn‘ , 
addition to this rehabilitation activity, HII has also been selected to 
construct 4O mits of 221(d)3 "Infill" housing in the Model City area for 
low-income ownership. HII has assisted in planning the Demonstration 
Project, and could expand its operations to play a significant role in the 
Project. . 


2) King Bison 


King Bison is a developer,employing a predominently black work force,that 
is currently engaged in the rehabilitation of 30 apartments in three vacant 
buildings on Dudley Street. The project is being financed by the John 
Hancock Insurance Company with a $210,000 25-year loan, one of the few 
commercial loans in the Model City area that are not tied to FHA insurance. . 


3) Sanders Associated 


resently rehabilitating 
p y g 


Sanders Associated is an all-black development team 
a) as part of the Boston 


83 units (39 of which are in the Model City aree 
Rehabilitation Project (BRP). 


4) State Enterprises 


State Enterprises $s an all-black investment and development group currently 
rehabilitating 134 units under the BRP program, 120 of which are in the 
Model City area. 


5) Contractors Association of Boston (CAB) 
CAB is a group of locel black contractors, poth large and small.CAB members 


have had significant rehabilitation and construction experience, and should 
pe involved in any major rehabilitation and ownership activity. 
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6) Other Developers, Constractors and Sponsors 


Other groups, large and small, within and outside the community, might be 
equally well-suited to participate in the Demonstration Project. They 
include Massachusetts Housing Inc., Afro~American Associates, Leyland Street 
Association, Highland Park Housing and Development Corporation, Urban 
Development Division of the Perini Construction Company, and F.A.I.7. 


Ownership Counseling 


A successful homeownership program requires the careful counseling of 
potential homeowners. ‘this will be particularly important in the Model 
‘City area, since most of the homes are two-or three-family structures, 
requiring that the owner manage one or two rental units. In some instances, 
it will be desirable for potential owners initially to occupy their future 
home on a rental basis, learning the skills of ownership on an extended 
trial basis. 


During the “ripening" period, a full range of counseling service will be 
provided, dealing with credit problems, management skills, home repairs 

and budgeting. The property would be owned and managed ie the sponsor 
during this time. ‘The counseling function might best be performed by ‘a 
community groups such as Pair Housing, Inc. All counseling services will 

be coordinated through the Housing Services Organization. Even after 
families take title to the property, many will still require some assistance. 


Financing the Project 


Based on typical acquisition and rehabilitation costs in the Model City 
area, the following total costs are projected for the first year, assuming 
the development of 250 univs: 


eae a a eee 


TABLE 2: ESTIMATED F FIRST YEAR | DEVELOPMENT COSTS OF * OWNERSHIP-REHABILITATION 
Da MONSTR: RATION PROJE! Ci 


—: —— 


Average Cost Cost for 

Item Per Unit ss 250 Units 
Acquisition 53,000 $750, 000 
Rehabilitation 000 $1,500,000 
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Interim construction loans for both acquisition and rehabilitation would 


-be obtained from normal lending institutions, Permanent financing would be 


obtained under FHA programs, particularly 203(b), 22e1(a)e, 221(a)3, and 
e21(h). Blanket mortgages would be used for large packages of properties 
which would later be sold individually to homeowners. ‘ 
Initial working capital of approximately $ 100,000 (250 units x $he0 start- 
up costs per unit) would be provided entirely! through the Deedee Fund 
to be described. ‘The loans could be either low-interest or interest-free, 
depending on the type of sponsor. The Development Fund would also be 
used to assist sponsors in meeting mortgage equity requirements, which 
vary with the type of financing used and the profit status of the sporsor. 


“A key feature of the Ownership-Rehabilitation Demonstration Project will be 


the. use of the Housing Assistance Administration's Leased Housing Program 
(Sections 23 and 10C) to subsidize indirectly new owners. By leasing the 
rental units in a multi-family structure under the Leased ‘Housing “Program, 
the low-income owner wi. > will . be assured a suf Pficient ly. high and su “sufficiently 
Gonstant income to meet his. ; monthly housing costs. (Under a recent emend- 
ment to Section 203 of the Housing Act, it may also be possible to subsidize 
the owner directly. This possibility will be explored in detail). 


Table 3 illustrates the financing requirements under various. conditions. 


It should be noted that several of the leased housing subsidy requirements 
exceed those levels presently authorized. It is expected that efforts to 
revise these levels upwards will be successfully completed during the first 
year of execution. Obviously, for the program to succeed, at least insofar 


_as it is dependent on leased housing subsidies, HAA and BHA support is 


essential. 

Over the next five years Boston's Model City housi g program envisions the 
rehabilitation of 6,000 dwelling units, and the construction of 2000 units, 
in cecupant-owned structures, with half of the units renter-occupied. Appro- 
ximately 4,000 owner-occupied structures are involved in these predictions. 
Although a11 of the owners wovld not be new homeowners, ownership in the 
Model City area would be increased by at “Teast 50% or by 2,000 new owners 


nN 
n 


Table 4 gives the estimated volume of owner~ occupied rehabilitated and 


constructed housing for the next five years. Table 5 estimates the 
annual costs of the ownership program. As shown, an FHA insurance commitment of 


$56 million, a private investment of $0 million, GNMA loans of $16 million, 
and an HAA comnitment of $12.9 million will be needed for the first five 


years. 
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HOUSING DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWNERSHTP HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 


a Development Fund 


The second major element of the Housing Development Program, in addition to the 
Ownership-Rehabilitation Demonstration Project just described, is the estab- 
lishment of a Development Fund. . 


It will serve two major objectives: 


(1) acceleration in ‘the pace of low-income housing construction in the Model 
City area, and 


(2) provision of substantive community involvement in the planning and deve- 
lopment of housing. . 


The Development Fund is designed to expedite the building process , in cases where 
it is. temporarily stalled, by providing assistance in the form of loans and 
technical assistance. In some cases, it is claimed that development funds have 
cut two years off the time required to complete low and moderate income housing 
developments. : 


The Development Fund will also be a mechanism which can be used by the community 
to initiate the development of housing. Unfortunately, community participation 
in many programs is a reactive and defensive process where the community becomes 
involved only to prevent a project or development that it considers undesirable. 
The Development Fund, on the other hand, can be used as an. active and direct 
form of participation through stimulation of the type of housing development 
desired by the community. , 


The following principles will apply: 


(1) The Fund will be established as a legal non-profit entity subject to the 
laws and regulations of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


(2) The Fund will be under the direction of the Community-Development Corpora~ 
tion with a subsidiary Board of Directors. 


(3) The Fund will be able to receive funds and services for its operation from 
both public and private sources. 


The effectiveness of a development fund depends in large degree upon the quality 
of its leadership and upon the support of the community. Both of these conside- 
rations converge on the Board of Directors. The Board will be representative and 
community-based, but at the same time will draw upon legal, Tinancial, architec 
tural, construction, real estate, and governmental skills within and outside of 
the community. The combination of representation and expertise is essential for 


the successful operation of the Development Fund. 


Functions of the Development Fund 


Experience with development fund iad 
range of functions and activities that are possible. In deciding upon the 


s in other cities points up the considerable 
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Functions of the Developiment Fund (cont. ) 


_functions to be undertaken, it is useful to consider the unique advantages of 
such a fund: 


(1) Multiplier effect 


A strong point of the Development Fund is the high leverage of initial 
outlay in terms of the value of construction completed. A crucial initial 
loan can gain access to much larger conventional and FHA loans. q 


(2) Revolving monies 


Through repayments to the Fund, a’ constant pool of investment capital is 
made available. - 


(3) Risk acceptance 


The Development Fund can be used to overcome the high initial risk which 
often closes off normal financing channels to local groups. 


The functions of the Development Fund will include: 


(1) Provision of loans to cover the pre-construction expenses of a sponsor, 
such as architectural work, market studies, site surveys, and FHA 
application fees and processing. 


Tt is estimated that to build 100 units of 221 (d) (3) housing, a non- 
profit sponsor incurs from $25 , 000 to $50, 000 in pre-construction costs 
simply to meet the requirements involved in applying for FHA approval. 
Development Fund loans may be either low-interest or interest-free, 
depending on specific conditions. The loans will be repaid at the time 

that conventional financing is secured. They will be made available both = 
to non-profit and limited-divident sponsors. As mentioned previously, the 
loans for front money needed in the Ownership-Rehabilitation Demonstration 
Project will come from the Development Fund. 


(2) Provision of loans to supplement normal financing, in cases where FHA 

S participation is difficult to obtain or where FHA requires an equity 
amount. For example, if a sponsor is able to secure bank or FHA financing 
for 97% 0f project costs, the Fund might provide a short-term loan for the 
balance of the required capital. 


(3) Provision of bonding assistance for local contractors. The Contractors 
| ‘Association of Boston (CAB), a group of small local contractors, has a 
bonding program proposal in support of which the Ford Foundation has allotted 


$300,000, on the condition that a matching share of $150,000 be secured from 


other sources. Development Fund assistance for this program will be consi- 


dered. Any bonding assistance will be closely linked with measures to | 
assist local contractors to bid for and secure rehabilitation, construction, 
public works, and other contracts that are made available through Model City 


activities. 
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HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 


(4) Provision of loans and grants for housing experiments. Promising new approa- 
. ches to improve housing will be eligible for Development Fund assistance. Such 
approaches might include new methods of constructing housing, of providing 
n housing services, of assembling property, and generally of undertaking physical 
or procedural innovations in the provision of low-income housing. 


(5) Provision of loans and grants for training. Fund assistance will be made 
available to provide on-the-job training in entrepreneurial and administrative 
: skills required ‘in the housing development process. Stipends to cover ‘ 
several training internships might be made available from Development Fund. 
income. In addition, the Fund might provide tuition grants for courses 


related to housing development, and for the conduct of training courses and 
workshops. 


(6) Provision of technical assistance. This entails staff rather than financial 

' ; . assistance. Generally, advice will be given regarding FHA requirements and 

| a application procedures (a 221 (da) (3) project requires submission of some 70 

iy forms), and necessary supporting activities (such as market studies, preli- 
minary planning and architectural studies, negotiations with governmental 
agencies, and financial institutions, and legal services). Assistance will 
be made available both for new construction and for rehabilitation projects, 
and to both non-profit and profit-making sponsors. 


Development Fund Financing 


For the first year, it is anticipated that Development Fund Assistance will be 
required for sponsor start-up costs of 400 dwelling units. Assumming that 350 
of these units will be rehabilitated housing, and the remaining 50 new construc- 
)tion, the following calculations were made to arrive at the expected loan needs 
Bof sponsors: 


350 units X $420 start-up costs per unit ($12,000 mortgage X 3.5%) = $147,000 
» 50 units X $560 start-up costs per unit ($16,000 mortgage X 3.5%) = 28,000 
e | $175 , 000 


"It is planned that non-profit sponsors will receive interest-free loans, limited 
dividend sponsors will receive 3% loans, and profit groups 6% loans. 

Bln addition to the loan requirements for sponsor start-up -costs, $125 , 000 will be 
allotted for loans--and grants up to a total of $50, 000--for housing experiments, 
“contractor bonding, training, and equity requirements. The total first year 
Mellccation for the Development Fund will therefore be $300, 000. If this Fund 

‘ operates as successfully as others have elsewhere, the $300,000 may generate 

$4 to $5 million of housing activity. Moreover, at the end of the year, a large 
‘portion of the $300,000 will be available for further loans. 


Section 106 esha Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968 authorizes interest- 


“free loans and technical assistance to non-profit sponsors of low and perhaeree 
income housing. Upon approval of federal appropriations, and the issuance o 
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HOUSING DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWMNERSHTP 


Development Fund Financing (cont. ) 


Development Fund as an agent of Section 106. 


the Technical Appendix. 


HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 


)guidelines, the Model City Program will examine the feasibility of using the 


Funding from Section 106 and from 
private sources over the next several years may obviate the need for additional 
)Model City funds to be allocated to the Development Fund. 


A more detailed description of the Development Fund proposal is contained in 


| Hixst-Year Budget Requirements: Housing Development Program 


Bi. Starr 
Position Number 
Director 1 
| Ownership Asst. Adm. at 
f Project Lawyer. 1 
_ ' Architect 1 
Adm. Aide s 
Ms é Director 4 
Development -{ Lawyer | 1 
Fund 
i sgl hy Secretary 2 


ie. Development Fund. B 


; units * 


and training 


Total 


Sponsor start-up costs for 350 rehabilitated units and 50 new ¢c 


Salary Amount 
$14, 000 $14, 000 
12, 000 12,000 _ 
12, 000 12,000 
12, 000 12, 000 
8, 000 24,000 | 
14, 000 14, 000 
12, 000 12, 000 
6, 000 12, 000 
$112, 000 
$300, 000 


$175 , 000 


‘Loans and grants for housing experiments, contractor bonding, equity loans, 


$125 , 000 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWNERSHIP CITY SERVICES 


Re et me pate ee 


TI. CITY SERVICES 


THE PROBLEM 


A major deterrent to housing improvement for private groups is an inadequate | 
if level of city services. Because of insufficient funds and inefficient | 
b methods of providing these services, Boston has been unable to provide 
adequate city services for the Model City area. Particularly visible are 
those services that affect the physical environment and which are generally 
the responsibility of the Public Works Department, the Building Department, 
the Housing Inspection Department, and the Parks and Recreation Department. 


4 


' Bven the quickest tour through the Model City area reveals that something 


is fundamentally wrong. Streets littered with garbage and refuse, 
abandoned cars, debris-filied vacant lots, and dilapidated housing exist as 
ever-present conditions in violation of the City's sanitary and building 


codes. ‘This environmental degredation has a thoroughly demoralizing effect 
on the community, and produces in many residents a deep sense of alienation 
from City government. Residents are angered and frustrated by the general 
lack of immediate City response to their complaints, and are baffled by 

the confusing complex of agencies responsible for providing city services. 
Tn many cases, residents find that complaint offices are located “downtown.” 
On the other hand, city officials are quick to point out that some of the 
problems are caused by the delinquent actions of both tenants and property 
owners in the area and that no matter how much the City upgrades service, 
it would be to no aveil. ‘They also point out that the legal processes 
involved in the City's code enforcement operations, and the leniency shown 
toward landlords by the local courts, have undermined local enforcement 
efforts. In short, the City's ability to meet the needs for services is 
hindered by lack of money, by internal inefficiencies, and by legal 
obstacles. The problems are not unique to the Model City area, but the 
depth of need is. 


To improve the delivery of city services, the Mayor and the City Council 
have recently established an Office of Public Service. jvnrough a network 
of Neighborhood Service Centers, or "little city halls, this office is’ 
attempting to increase the efficiency of city services in all of Boston's 
neighborhoods. The Neighborhood Service Centers will act Qs information 
“outlets and complaint bureaus. Requests for service will be relayed. to 
appropriate city departments, where they are to receive highest priority. 


The Neighborhood Service Center program will be closely affiliated WED OHS 
Model City program. ‘he core staff of the Roxbury “little city hall will 
consist of a manager, an assistant manager, four service coordinators and 

a secretary. Staff will be hired from the community. Office hours generally 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWNERSHTP 


CITY SERVICES 


Re St eee 
in snnndeeatemesitmaiemens eenanee eee ie nen 


ee een 


ee ene 


will extend from 8 A.M. to 9 P.M. weekly, and from 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. on 
Saturdays. The final staff and schedule will be determined by community 
needs, The center will be located in Dudley Square possibly in the same 
building as where the Model City Administration is located. Its dedication 
is scheduled for the fall of this year. 


THE PROPOSAL 


Tne Model City program will immediately strengthen certain city services 
through use of Model City funds, training grants from the U.S. Departments 
of Tabor and Commerce, and rodent control and environmental sanitation 
grants from the U.S. Department of Public Health. 7 


Tyo special programs will be developed the first year to supplement normal 
city services: “f 


1. a Housing Inspection Aide Program, to train local residents in assisting 
the City's regular inspectors, and 


_ 2@e an Experimental Refuse Storage Program. (to be coordinated with a 
' #£¥Rodent Control Program to be undertaken by the Ecumenical Center and 
the Urban League. ) : 


In addition, the City Section of the Model City Administration will work 
with the Office of Public Service, the Housing Inspection Department, the 
Public Works Department, and the Building Department to evaluate present 

- procedures and develop recommendations for improving the operations of 
these departments in the Model City area. 


Housing Inspection Aide Program 


It has been estimated that approximately 18,000 city inspections are carried 
out annually in the Model City area. These account for 50% of all city 
inspections, and have been estimated to cost $5.85 per inspection (including 
follow-up) or a total of approximately $100,000 a year. The most frequent 
violations are: 1) improper storage and disposal of garbage and rubbish 

2) light, ventilation, heat, and egress violations, and 3) general 
maintenance violations. The City's 48 housing inspectors have difficulty 
covering the City regularly, and can spend only limited time in the important 
area of community education. To solve this’ problem, the Model. City 
Administration will establish an auxiliary sub-professional inspection team 
to assist the City's regular inspectors in the Model City area. These 
neighborhood trainees will inspect housing in an unofficial capacity 
through systematic general exterior surveySe ‘They will also undertake 
community education and snformation activities related to housing sanitation 


and maintenance. 
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“NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWNERSHTP CITY SERVICES 
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A training covrse for the resident inspection team will be administered 
through the Model City program with the coordination of the Housing Inspec- 

tion, Building, and Health Departments. The instruction will be specific 
enough to prepare the enrollees for immediate responsibilities, and at the 
same time, broad enough to prepare them for permanent higher-level jobs. 
Trainees may eventually quality as regular inspectors for the Housing 
Inspection and Health Departments, as fire insurance inspectors for 
private insurance companies, and other types of inspectors. The Housing 
Inspection program will be a one year demonstration project, with the 
possibility of expansion both in size and to other areas of the City. 

' The training and employment of 10 residents for one year will cost 
approximately $60,000. The "New Careers" program of ABCD could absorb 
about $35,000 of this cost, with Model City's funds providing the remainder. 


The program will be linked with the Housing Service Organization by. handling 
tenant and landlord complaints, with the Model Neighborhood Board site 
offices, with the enforcement team of the waste disposal experiment 
(discussed below), and with the Building Department by supporting their 
-condemnation, boarding up, and demolition activities. © 


Although it is possible to run a successful program of this kind on a 
guasi-legal basis, in the Jong run this is insufficient. It is advised, 
therefore, that consideration be given to. a legislative change that would 
permit sub-professional aides to be admitted to the regular inspection 
force under Civil Service. This would guarantee upward job mobility and 
also empower the aides with adequate authority. 


nee 


Exverimental Refuse Storage Program 


In the City of Boston, refuse collection varies from three times a week in 

the Beacon Hill area to once a week in most of the other neighborhoods. The . 
Model City area falls into three collection districts. District 10, which 
includes all the arca west of Blue Hill Avenue and north of Seaver Street, 

has been benefitting from a recently-instituted twice weekly collection 
schedule. The Model City neighborhood east of Blue Hill Avenue has very 
serious sanitation problems, yet still receives only once-a-week collection. 


To extend twice-a-week collection to the entire Model City area would cost 
approximately $160,000 annually. However, it is too late to amend the 
City budget for 1968, and there is serious question whether the City could 
afford the cost of this improved service in 1909. In any case, there is 
some question whether higher frequency collection is the real answer to 
the outdoor sanitation problem of the neighborhood. 


The causes of the problem are not clear, and there has been very little 

experimentation in this field to provide a basis for evaluating alternative 
methods of solving the problem. We are, therefore, proposing a series of 
comparative experiments to be conducted duringthe first year of the Model 


City program. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWNERSHTP CITY SERVICES 


A group of Model City districts, each containing approximately 500 dwellings, ’ 
will be selected for study and demonstration purposes. Alternative refuse ; 
storage techniques (paper or plastic bags), collection schedules, and 

enforcement levels will be tested in neighborhoods of different conditions. 


The cost of these experiments will be $30,000. 


A five-year environmental sanitation program will be developed based on 
findings of these initial experiments and additional research. This program 
may include new methods of collection, and coordinated street cleaning. 

A program for continual cleaning of vacant lots will also be arranged 
through the City's Public Works Department... 


Rodent Control 


The Boston Urban League and the Roxbury Ecumenical Center, both located in 
the Model City area, have applied to the U.S. Department of Public Health - 
for rodent control funds. These applications focus on training and community 
education for rodent control. Boston's Model City program can help to 
strengthen these efforts. 


At the present time, the annval budget of the Housing Inspection Department 
for rodent extermination throughout the City is $110,000. According to 

the Commissioner of the Department, this effort is only a holding action 

to prevent the growth of the rat population. With an expanded project 
funded by existing federal and state rodent control programs, it will be 
possible to achieve the necessary level of extermination work. As part of 
poth this city-wide rodent control program and in conjunction with the Model 
City business development program, local extermination firms will be 
assisted to expand their operations and obtain work under contract with the 
City. 


Continuing Planning 


An on-going research and planning progrem dealing with city services will 
be undertaken. Staff researchers will closely monitor city services in 
the Model City area, prepare periodic evaluation reports, recommend modi- 
fications in existing projects, and develop new programs. 


Legislative liaison will also be establisned, particularly with regard to 
needed improvements in the State Sanitary Code and to the establishment of 
a Housing Court. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWNERSHIP | AREA PLANNING 


ITI. ARFA PLANNING 


THE PROBLEM 


For many years, the Msdel City area has suffered from the lack of firm long 
and short range physical plans and programs for the area. The consequence - 
of this has been extreme uncertainty about the future on the part of residents 
and those non-residents who have a stake of one sort or another in the 
community. This uncertainty leads to despair and inaction, which in turn 
quickens the rate of decay. 


Three needs are evident: 


1) The Need for a General Land Use and Public Facilities Plan to Guide. 
Development Decisions 


The Model City planning period just completed provides neither 


sufficient 
time nor sufficient staff resources to carry out the complex and detailed 
planning process necessary to provide an agreed upon land-use pian for the 


area. 


Regarding public facilities, although comprehensive plans were prepared for 
recreation and health facilities, progress in the planning of schools, fire 
and police stations, and libraries was impeded by major and stubborn problems. 
Foremost among these is the racial imbalance issue, which has resulted in 

a virtual halt in school construction on the Model City area. Similarly, 

new construction of fire and police stations is stalled awaiting internal 
departmental decisions. Plans for a new library, originally scheduled 

to be part of the adjacent Washington Park Civic Center, have been 
temporarily shelved due to community wishes for an alternate facility. 


2) The Need for Additional Development of Physical Improvement Strategies 


Although initial rehabilitation and homeownership housing programs will 
be undertaken as part of the first year of the Model City Program, 
additional programs and funds will be necessary to cope with the problems 
of housing and the environment. Studies undertaken during the Model City 
planning period make it clear that the public and private investments 
needed to upgrade the area physically are far in excess of the limited 
funds that the Model City Program itself can supply. It is estimated 
that $200 million in public and private funds are needed for. physical 
revitalization to the Model City area. For rehabilitation and new 
housing construction alone, at least $75 million is required. 

Several significant federal programs authorized by the recent ly-enacted 
How ing and Urban Development Act of 1968 were not in existence until 
late in the planning period. Even now, uncertainties exist need Las : 
_the funding and administrative guidelines entailed in these new programs. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWNERSHIP AREA PLANNING 


In the coming months, it will be necessary to clarify those guidelines 

and funding commitments, and in general, to examine the feasibility of 

the new programs - particularly the Neighborhood Development Program - 

as means for obtaining the necessary additional level of funding which 

the Model City Program by itself cannot supply. . 

3) The Need for On-Going Short-Range Planning Activities and for Specailized * 
Long-Range Planning ae 


There is a constant need for short-range planning, especially in light of 
recent development interests in the area. Numerous parcels of vacant land, 
the large majority of which are tax-foreclosed or tax-title, have been 
proposed for use in 221(d)(3) financed scattered-site "Infill" construction 
program. Many could also be developed either for parking or for open space. 
A mechanism is needed whereby general policies and specific determinations 
can be made on the use of these sites. 


An example of the need for specialized long-range planning is historic 
preservation. Historic surveys, protective controls, rehabilitation 
standards, and preservation projects should be included in a program of 
-historic and architectural preservation for the Model City area. 


THE PROPOSAL 


The first year of the Model City Program will provide the opportunity for the 
Model City Administration, acting in partnership with the Model Neighborhood 
Board and the Board's sub-area community groups, to carry on the following © 
area planning activities: 


1) Generalized land use planning for residential, commercial, industrial, : 
transportation and Other uses. 


a) Residential Planning 


Based on technical considerations of pbuilding condition and rehabilitation 
potential, and balanced by consideration of resident desires ; area planning 
will delineate which specific sites are suited for housing rehabilitation and/ 
or which are suited for the construction of new housing. A: staging plan will 
then be developed for the coordination of rehabilitation and new construction 
activities area by area. 


Immediate opportunities already exist for the construction of new housing 
on a few large sites and on many small scattered sites. Construction of 400 
new units are planned for the Campus High Urban Renewsl Project, and as 
many as 400 more dwellings could be built on numerous Infill spss 
Freedom House, a local settlement group, is presently PARE Oe a 240 
unit 221(d)(3) development on vacant land in the Grove Hall area, and 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWNERSHIP AREA PLANNING 


another 40 units of 221(d)(3) housing are under construction in the 
Highland Park neighborhood. An additional 100-200 new units could be. 
constructed on the few larger-sized vacant city-owned properties in 
the area. 


The construction activity described above will be encouraged by the Model 


City Program. However, a carefully developed plan for new construction, 
rehabilitation, open space, public facilities, and other uses must be 
developed to provide a framework for meaningful development decisions. 
Housing plans should also be developed so that the design, ownership, 
and management conform to the wishes of the community. 


b) Commercial and Industrial 


A physical plan for the Model City area, supported by adequate zoning 


and physical implementation, can contribute to a general program strengthening 


of tne economic base of the community, and to the specific creation of 
opportunities for commercial and industrial development. Through a 


combination of economic incentives, land development policies, and supportive 


services, area planning can assist indigenous business firms and attract 
new industry into the community. 


Within the Model City area, the Lower Roxbury area and parts of the 
Jamaica Plain area are already heavily industrial. They might be phased 
out or upgraded, depending on the community's decisions and on an analysis 
of area feasibility. The area near Massachusetts Avenue and the new Inner 
Belt should probably be planned as new industrial space. In general, major 
industrial land opportunities are scarce. 


Retail patterns in the Model City area generally take the form of strip 
commercial development centered about public transportation interchanges. 
The decline of these s ping areas has recently been accelerated by wide- 
spread vandalism steming primarily from the hostility of local black youth 
against white store owners. New commercial development must be related to 


s 
en 


the growth of indigenous enterprise, shifts in the pattern of land use, and 


changing commercial trends. Detailed attention will be given to future 
development of the Dudley Square area. 


¢) Transportation Planning 


Planning activities in the area of transportation will focus on the 
problems related to the impending construction of the Inner Belt and 
Southwest Expressway (both of which border the Model City area), the 
future removal of the Washington Street Flevated and relocation of the 
line and stations, and the inadequate parking and: traffic congestion 
existing in several of the area’ commercial districts. 


In regard to the Southwest Expressway, the City of Boston has requested 
a re-study of the facility to determine whether or not the facility should 
be elevated (as currently planned) or depressed SHR ERS (ates Ce Plein: APSR: 
The Department of Transportation has agreed to this study which is now 
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being undertaken by the Southwest Corridor Committee, consisting of 
representatives of Boston's Model City Administration, the Boston Re-’ 
development Authority, the Massachusetts Department of Public Works, 

the Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority, and the Metropolitan 
Area Planning Council. The feasibility of joint development along the 
expressway's route is being examined. The study, as it affects portions 
of the Model City area, will be closely integrated with area planning 
activities. A maximum effort- will be made to devise ways to minimize 
the disruptive effects of the highway, hopefully through depression and 
joint development. 


2) Planning for the improvement and construction of public facilities. 


Model City public facilities planning has focused primarily on two areas: 
‘recreation and health. [In recreation, specific recommendations for facilities 
include: the development of four neighborhood recreation centers, six 
teenage centers, cultural arts facilities, and the rehabilitation of 

existing parks and playgrounds, and tot lots. (See the Recreation Section 
for a detailed description of these proposals.) 


Present health plans call for the construction of several new health 
facilities to house family life centers. These centers, together with 

the Roxbury Health Center now is progress, will be instrumental in 
providing comprehensive health care for all Model City residents. The 
centers are scheduled for establishment during the first year of Model City 
Operation. (See the Health Care Section for a detailed description of 
these proposals.) 


Public facilities plannins for health and recreation will be continued as 
needed. In addition, it is necessary to continue to focus attention on 
those public facilities for which detailed plans could not be developed: 


a) Schools 


Although past studies have revealed that most of the existing schools 
in the Model City area are "of obsolete design, non-fireproof construction, . 
situated on inadequate sites and in poor condition", planning for new 
schools is still stymied by the racial imbalance issue. (See the Technical 
Appendix for a detailed description of this issue.) Specific proposals 
for school construction must await the decisions of a Joint Task Force 
presently studying the situation. 


The short-range planning strategy for school facilities must necessarily 
be an attempt by Model Cities to work closely with. the Joint Task Force to 
bring about a prompt and equitable solution to the racial imbalance issue. 

j s, whi } t e io f the 

Long-range planning proposals, while dependent upon the resoluti n of th 

racial imbalance issue, must begin with a thorough re-examination and 

updating of past studies. The 1965 Roxbury-North Dorchester and Jamaica 
o re ~ —hs © ° rae ; i dy , 

Plain General Neighborhood Renewal Plans made the following school 

proposals: 
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School 


ABANDON: 
“Bacon 
Brooks 


Business 

~~ Education 
Davis 
Dickerman . 


Dillaway 
Dudley 


Fenwick 


Gray 
Mason 


May 


‘Palmer — 
Winthrop 


IMPROVE: 

Baker 

Burke 

Campbell 
Dearborn Annex 
Emerson 

Girls High 
Hale. 
Hawthorne 
Horace Mann 
Roosevelt 
Timilty Addition 


_ CONSTRUCT: 
Brooks | 


Dickerman 
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Site 
__._ Capacity _____—- Proposal 
310 Special Re-use 
510 Residential 
Re-use 
THO Residential 
Re-use 
Ht oa. ; Highway Re-use 
420 Residential 
Re-use 
370 : Street Widening 
ae Residential 
Re-use 
330 Residential 
Re-use 
330 Special Re-use 
420 Industrial 
Re-use 
190 Open Space 
Re-use 
190 Highway Re-use 
~ Loo Open Space 
Re-use 
TLC Expand 
1200 Expand 
1140 Expand 
750 B.cpand 
350 _ Expand 
gOo Expand 
300 Rxpand 
280 Expand 
-<= Expand 
1200 Expand 
1200 Expand 
700 4.5 acres 
near Blue 
Hill & 
Quincy 
700 4.5 acres 
near Blue 
Hill & 


Stanwood 
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“Estimated 
Public 
Investment 


50,000 
100,000 
100,000 
50,000 
50,000 : 
75,000 | 
50,000 ) 
50,000 
75,000 
080 ,000 
250,000 
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Estimated 
Site Public 
School Grades _—s_—S Capacity = - Proposal Investment 


s en eee" 


CONSTRUCT: 


(cont'd) — 


Dillaway ‘ha 700 4.5 acres 
near High- 
land, Lam-~ 
bert & 
Millmont $1,500,000 


Dudley 6-9 1200 12.4 acres 
. near Dudley 
& Blue Hill $3 ,000 ,000 


Fenwick k-5 cebe 3.7 acres 
Magnolia 
Street $1,250,000 


Mason k=-5 350 : 4.5 acres 
near Dudley 
& Clifton £750,000 


May k-5 550 5.9 acres 
near Con- 
nolly Play- 
ground $1,250,000 


_Wintarop k-5 550 5.3 acres 
near Blue 
Hill & 
Brookford $1,250,000 


OTHSR RECOMMENDED 
ABANDOMMENTS OUTSIDE 
ROXBURY-NORTH DORCHESTER 


GNRP BUT WITHIN M oR 


”_--- oo Oo oe 


BOUNDARY 
Atherton k-3 200 
Gibson *k-6 505 


. . : wi in appropri new 
Careful re-examination of these proposals will result in approp iate 


proposals reflecting: 
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The solution to the racial imbalance’ problem 


Demographic changes in the area 


Updated educational standards ; 


Present needs and concerns of the Model City community “ 


Re-examination of site locations 


b) Fire Stations 


Plans have been proposed to consolidate companies 23 and 24, as well 
as companies 4, 12, and 14, and to replace them with two new stations. 
Funds are presently available for the construction of these two new 
facilities. However, the Public Facilities Commission is awaiting the 
results of a City-wide study of the Fire Department being conducted under 
the auspices of Boston's Finance Committee. The site recommendations .. 
resulting from this study will be reviewed in the light of Model City plans, 
and sites will be selected. This hopefully will result in the construction 
of two new fire stations in the Model City area in the near future. 


c) Libraries 


Most of the libraries in the Model City area, with the exception of 
the relatively new Egleston Square Library must be relocated into new 
facilities. Two libraries have been designed and are ready for construction 
in the Model City area: the Grove Hall Branch, for which no acceptable 
construction bids have been received, and the Roxbury Civic Center Library, 
which has been held uv because of community desires for a different type 
of librery facility. Upon completion of these two branch libraries, three 
existing branch libraries will be closed: the branch in Boston Technical 
High. School, the branch within the Mt. Pleasant Municipal Building, and the 


Mt. Bowdoin branch. 


The future of two other libraries, the Uphams Corner Branch Library 
-and the Mission Hill Library, is unclear. A replacement’ for the former has 
been proposed, but there are as yet no specific plans or funds. The) latter 
will become isolated from part of its service area upon construction of the 
Southwest Expressway, perhaps requiring the construction se a new facility. 
These library plans will be monitored, and recommendations for expediting 
them will be made where possible. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWNERSHIP AREA PLANNING 


d) Streets and Utilities 


The following problems are evident in regard to the condition of streets 
and utilities: 


1) Of a total of 60 miles of streets and sidewalks in the Model City 
area, approximately 27 miles require reconstruction. 


2) About 80% of the water mains in the area are over 100 years old. 
Of the 60 miles of water mains, 11 miles need to be relaid, and an additional 
- 9 miles cleaned and cement lined. 


3) With the exception of Quincy Street, sewers and surface drains 
are operating properly. However, the brick sewers are old and may need 
considerable rebuilding in the future. The immediate: need is for the 
reconstruction of 2400 linear feet of sewer and surface drains. Parts of 
the area have a separate sanitary and storm drainage system; however, most 
of them discharge through combined trunk sewers, polluting local waterways 
and endangering health. 


h) Only one percent of the street lighting in the area meets 
Public Works Department standards. 

Area Planning will address itself to devising solutions ‘to these 
problems. It is clear, however, that substantial money will be necessary 
to pay for street, sewer, water main, and lighting reconstruction and re- 
placement. 


Three major streets should be given top priority for street and side- 
walk reconstruction, new street lighting and new traffic signs: Blue Hill 
Avenue, Quincy Street, Dudley Street. In addition, the sewer line under 
Quincy Street should be replaced. The priorities for minor streets will be 
determined from the results of a street survey that is presently being 
conducted. Street resurfacing can be used as a stop-gap measure on those 
streets which are not to be reconstructed in the Tits sear. 


A five-year plan, with priorities for street, sidewalk, water main, 
sewer, and lighting reconstruction and replacement, will be drawn up 
“pased on the road survey, the Maguire Report on Existing Utility Systems, 
and a Public Works Department survey on lighting. Specific items will 
be introduced into the Public Works Department budget for April, 1969. 
In addition, the City should apply for state’ and federal aid to initiate 
physical improvements. 


The total costs for the necessary improvements to the streets and 
utilities of the Model City area have been estimated by the Public Works 


Department as follows: 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWNERSHIP AREA PLANNING 
Streets and Sidewalks . $3,700,000 
Water Distribution ' 2,185,000 
' Sewerage and Drainage 138 ,000 
Street Lighting 2,673,750 
Street Cleaning Signs 46,000 
TOTAL $8,742 5750 


3) Examination of the Feasibility of Using New Federal 
Grant-in-Aid Programs ea 


The feasibility of using federal physical programs, such as Concentrated 
Code Enforcement, Open Space, Urban Beautification, and the Neighborhood 
Development Program, depends on their relevance to the problems of the 
Model City area. Consideration must be given to the eligibility of the 
Model City area for such aids, the level of federal appropriations, and 
the degree to which the community is desirous of obtaining such aid. 


Much of this work was accomplished during the planning period. However, 
“because several important programs - especially the Neighborhood Development 
Program - were not in existence until late in the planning period, and 
because such programs entail lengthy consideration by local officials and 
particularly by neighborhood residents, much exploratory work still remains 
to be done. The first part of the Model City program will provide an 
opportunity to investigate further the feasibility and desirability of 
alternative programs,to select one (or a combination) and to plan it in 
detail. 


Based on a preliminary review of available programs, it appears that the 
newly enacted Neighborhood Development Program (MDP) has the greatest 
promise and is most applicable to the problems of Boston's Model City area. 
Established by the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968, NDP is a new 
and more flexible form of renewal. It is funded on a yearly basis, unlike 
project funding in the past. 


NDP appears to offer the most substantial source of funds for undertaking 
the broad range of physical improvements needed in the area. The level of 
public funds needed to upgrade the Model City area almost certainly exceeds 
100 million dollars. At the present time, there simply appears to be no 
program other than NDP that could approach this level of required financial 
aid. Even if the programs promised major financial assistance, 1t is 
probable that the Model city area would have difficulty qualifying for such 
aid. It is extremely unlikely, for example, that the area would qualify 
for Section 117 code enforcement mpney, in view of the advanced degree of 
housing deterioration present in most of the Model City sub-areas. And, 
even with the recent liberalization of Section 115 and Section 312 area 
eligibility terms, and with the new Section 118 assistance for blighted 
areas, it is not unlikely that the area would be considered ineligible 

for assistance for any significant period of time, inasmuch as the aids 


under these provisions are meant to be of a strictly interim nature only. 
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almost every physical component, 
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Specifically, the advantages of NDP are that it would provide substantial 
funds for the following kinds of services and capital improvements: 


1. New and improved schools, parks, playgrounds, and other community 
facilities. . 


2. Section 312 loans and Section 115 grants for rehabilitation. 


peele@westreets, street lighting, and utilities. 


Oo 


5 
4. Code enforcement, rodent control, and rehabilitation services. 
5. Demolition of vacant and unsafe buildings. 


6. A write-down on the cost of land and buildings for new 
construction and rehabilitation. 


7. Training and employment of local residents in the implementation 
of NDP activities. 


8. Detailed planning through community organization and information 
programs. 


In addition to the above advantages, the newly-conceived NDP has additional 
benefits that are particularly appropriate to the Model City area. NDP 
permits the execution of improvements simultaneous with planning activities. 
This makes two important things possible: 1) immediate improvements can 
be made now, and 2) later improvements can be made better. The first 
advantage means quick and visible improvements, instead of continued 
deterioration and inaction during a long planning period. The second 
advantage means that a potential. phasing problem can be obviated by 
adequate preparation beforehand, for example, by immediately undertaking 
rehabilitation of vacant housing, or construction of new housing on vacant 
land, prior to any later relocation for new housing or public facilities 
construction 


It is evident that NDP, if utilized in the Model City area, would affect 
and many social and economic components 
as well, of the Model City program. If an NDP were to begin in the Model 
City area within a year, many of the Model City funds now earmarxece for 
physical improvement could be used for social and economic activities, 


‘since NDP would bear the costs of many of the physical improvements. 


If the community decides it would like to become part of NDP, and if this is 
acceptable to the relevant agencies involved, area planning funds COUleTpS 
used to help prepare an application to the federal government. Ths key fe 
this program's success in Model Cities, if PygRere to be undertaken, a fe) 
integrate it into the Model City program to the degree possible, ane ) 
insure substantial community control over policy and operations. Model 
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City residents want nothing more than to insure that a program which is 
operating in their community is responsive to their particular needs and 

desires. Provisions must be made to insure that NDP will fulfill this 
wish. 


4h) On-going Planning Activities and_Long-Range Specialized Planning 


Day-to-day planning matters will be handled by Area Planning staff. In 
addition, certain staff members will be involved in very specialized, 
long-range planning. A chief example of the latter activity is historic 
preservation which will be described in depth. 


Historic Preservation 


Tt is recommended that a program of historic and architectural 
preservation be developed by an advisory Preservation Committee representing 
preservation interests now active in the area. The Committee will be 
responsible for the development of preservation projects and priorities. 
Tt will make recommendations concerning special protective controls over 
Jandmarks, historic sites, and notable buildings and areas; develop 
‘rehabilitation standards for the older architecture of the area; initiate 
rehabilitation and re-use proposals for notable buildings and special 
restoration activities; and be the source for proposals concerning ap- 
plication for special historic preservation funds through the Model City 
Program. . 


The Preservation Comaittee will advise and work closely with the 
Housing Services Organization rehabilitation staff and will coordinate 
its efforts for appropriate renovation of older notable structures with 
the overall rehabilitation program for the area. The Preservation 
Committee will be assisted by a full-time planner experienced in historic 
preservation. An architect on the rehabilitation staff will also be 
assigned to work part-time with the Preservation Committee. 


Historic sites and puildings inventoried during the planning period 

will serve as a basic resource for further researches and program 
. s ~ 2 a J 4. a] s , 

development. The preservation planning services of the soon to be establisned 
Boston Landmarks Commission will be made available to the Model City 
Preservation Committee. 

Projects 

1) Restoration of Highland Park and She Highland Park Standpipe: 


Highland Park, the site of a Revolutionary War fortification, is an 
Olmsted-designed park adorned by @ <all Victorian Gothic look-out tower. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWNERSHIP AREA PLANNING 


The Park is notable for its topographic beauty and spectacular view of the 
entire City. Highland Park is currently in poor condition and the tower 


has been closed to the public for decades. 


A thoroughly documented history end proposal for the rehabilitation of 
Highland Park was prepared during the planning period. Model City residents 
view the restoration of the park and tower as a major community improvement, ; 
and have adopted a preliminary plan for their rehabilitation. At present, " 
Highland Park is included in the 10 year-Urban Beautification Program j 
developed by the Boston Parks and Recreation Department. The program, 
however, doesn't include funds for the restoration of the tower, which has 
been estimated at $50,000. Such en pndertaking has recently become 
eligible for funding under several federal programs. Application for these 


supplementary funds will be prepared by the Preservation Committee and its 


staff. 
2) Rehab Publications: 


The Model City rehabilitation staff and the Preservation Committee will 


‘prepare a series of brochures on rehabilitation that Will indicate the, 


architectural assets of the.area. The brochures will provide guidance for 


the appropriate rehabilitation of the older and distinctive buildings of the 


Model City area, and will demonstrate the economic desirability of preservation 
of notable architectural features. 


3) Education Program: 


The Preservation Committee will supervise the development of a program 
of lectures, walking tours, and special exhibitions on the history and 
architecture of the Model City area. Some of these activities might be 
undertaken in conjunction with the Roxbury Historical Society, and the public 
and experimental schools in the area. The program should include topics and 
activities relating to the history of Afro-Americans in Roxbury. 


4) Special Preservation Activities: 


Other activities which could be undertaken with the direction of the 
Preservation Committee may include the following: 


! - Establishment of a Preservation Corporation: The Preservation 
9 . eee = . Sat + = 
Corporation would purchase, rehabilitate, and/or Desyexe historic ROP eves 
(particularly in the Highland Park and Mt. Pleasant neighborhoods) for rental 


. 2 7 a -£ 2 3 ee ae 
or resale purposes. This corporation could be established as a subsidiary 


of the Community Development Corporation. 


the Dillaway-Thomas House: This city-owned 
Colonial building is rented by the Roxbury Historical Society and provides 
space for the group's exhibits and archives. Consideration will be given 


to a project for rehabilitation and regular maintenance of the house. 


Be - Rehabilitation of 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMBOWNERSHIP 


AREA PLANNING 


First-Year Budget Requirements: Area’ Planning 


The Area Planning program should begin immediately and should be fully 
staffed within one to two months after funding. Area Planning is urgently 
needed to develop long-range comprehensive plans and improvement 
strategies. 


Staff 
Total 

Position Number Salary Amount 
Director a _ 14,000 $ 14,000 
Planner 2 12,000 2h 000 
Architect 1 12,000 12,000 
ee edt on 
Planner 1 8,000 8,000 
Pratini ng Aide 3 8,000 2h, ,000 
Community Worker yy 6,000 24,000 
Draftsman 1. 7,000 7,000 
Secretary ve 6,000 12 5000% 

15 $ 125,000 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWNERSHIP RECREATION 


IV. RECREATION 
THE PROBLEM 


Introduction 


Meaningful recreation has for too long been a neglected part of existence 


in the inner-city. ‘The price of this neglect has been the wrath of today's 
youth. | an 


Little time and money have been spent in providing ghetto residents with the 
simple pleasures of sports, arts, or just relexation in a beautiful park. 


The city child has many reasons to need a high level of public recreational 
facilities and programs: he is less likely to have his own room or yard to 
play in; he is less likely to have money to spend for movies, toys, and 
trips; and he is less mobile--both because he is less likely to be trans- 
ported by his parents, and because physical hazards and social barriers 
limit his travel. The advantages that suburban children receive every day 
seéidom reach the city child, except by weekend trips or a summer at camp. 


.Teens and young people, who have perhaps the greatest need for recreation, 
are frustrated because they are continually talked down to and ignored, or 
else given token services and programs. They have difficulty identifying 
with programs which have been planned for them, not by them. 


Yet all this can be a thing of the past. Through studies and discussions 
with community residents, methods have been developed to satisfy recreational 
and cultural needs. What is required is an entire new framework for leader- 
ship to spark new vitality in young people and to provide the means by 

which community people can truly enjoy their leisure time in activities in 
which they are genuinely interested. 


Problem Description 


Recreation and cultural programs in the Model City area are severely 
hindered by the lack of adequate indoor and outdoor facilities. Almost all 
of the area's parks and playgrounds are in extremely poor condition. 
Several are virtually unusable because of the poor quality of pavement and 
lack of equipment. Few have shaded areas where quiet games or programs for 
adults and children can be carried on in the summer. Of the two public 
recreation buildings in the area, one is in such poor condition that it has 
been closed, while the other is scheduled to be closed as part of the Campus 


High Urban Renewal Project. 


The Model City erea also suffers from recreation programs which are inadequate 
in several important aspects. First, certain groups, such as teenagers, the 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWNERSHIP RECREATION 


elderly, and women of all ages, have very limited recreation opportunities. 
Second,’ the few existing recreation programs are heavily weighted towards 
athletic activities, and relevant cultural programs are scant. Third, 
community people, especially teenagers, are not sufficiently involved in 
planning recreation facilities and programs. Fourth, too few persons from 
the community are hired as recreation personnel. And fifth, public 
recreation programs are available primarily in the summer; few year-round 
programs exist. : 


Although local groups and organizations have been attempting to fill the 
gaps, these groups are handicapped by lack of funds and facilities. There 
is a total absence of some programs, and a duplication of others provided 
by various agencies, community groups and City departments. 


Many of these problems, also shared by other Boston neighborhoods, result 

from years of inattention by the Parks and Recreation Department. in the 
words of the newly appointed Parks and Recreation Commissioner, the Depart- 
ment has operated in the past like "a fire brigade," a "constant running- 
to-catch-up operation." There has been an absence of scheduling and organized 
procedures in the operation of the Department. 


Funds for basic maintenance and rehabilitation of parks and playgrounds have 
‘been extremely limited. As a result, many playgrounds have deteriorated to 
the point where routine maintenance, such as sweeping or mowing, cannot 
make them usable. Vandalism has been heavy at certain facilities, and 
there has been a natural reluctance on the part of the Parks and Recreation 
Department to invest more money into such facilities. 


There has also been a failure to appreciate the importance of community 
involvement in planning and staffing recreation and cultural programs and 
facilities. Civil Service requirements have meant that few blacks are 
employed in the Parks and Recreation Department, and that the average age 
of recreation personnel is high. 


There has also been a failure to use federal programs for training 
recreation personnel from the community. 


A lack of imagination in planning facilities and programs has meant that 
parks and playgrounds are dull, and programs are oriented solely towards 
athletics. Until the initiation of the Sumerthing Program this year, there 
has been little concern on the part of City government for meaningful 


public involvement in cultural ventures. 


There have been no mechanisms for meaningful communication among private 
and local groups for coordinating recreation 


agencies, City departments 
: : cael 4 there is no agency which carries out overall 


programs and facilities, and 
planning for recreation activities. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWNERSHTP RECREATION 


nn 


THE PROPOSAL 


Several kinds of recreation programs are now in operation in the Model City 
areas The first is that conducted by the Parks and Recreation Department 
on their own playgrounds, on six playgrounds owned by the School Department, 
and at two indoor centers. The weaknesses of this program have been 
described above. 


Unlike counterparts in most other cities, the School Department does not 
sponsor recreation programs involving commmity use of schools. Ideally, 
the school could be the center for community activities such as arts and 
crafts courses, sports, and social activities. Instead, the only activities 
like this are basketball games, held in certain gymnasiums during the 
winter and sponsored by the Parks and Recreation Department. 


An important addition to the leisure time opportunities for Model City 
residents, and for Boston residents in general, was the initiation this year 
of the Summerthing Program. This imaginative and enjoyable effort brought. 
concerts and other events to all neighborhoods of the City, and also 
introduced workshops in various arts, such as photography. 


In addition to publicly-sponsored opportunities, recreation and cultural 
programs are also provided by a number of voluntary agencies supported in 
part by the United Fund. ‘The principal organizations are the Roxbury 
Y¥.M.C.A. and the Roxbury Boy's Club--both of which are located outside the 
Model City boundaries, but which serve its residents. Settlement houses 
in the area also provide recreation programs, although there appears to be 
a trend away from this activity. 


Local private groups are rising up to fill some of the major gaps in 

recreation and cultural opportunities. Key among these is the Elma Lewis 

School of Fine Arts, which has a broad program in the performing arts as ; 
well as the plastic arts. 


Te recreation and cultural program for the Model City area does not seek 
to replace any of these programs. Rather, it seeks to strengthen and 
expand the existing programs, while at the same time facilitating the 
development of new programs by private organizations. It preposes to do 
this by providing additional resources--facilities, funds, staff, and 
technical assistance--and by establishing a mechanism for planning and 
coordinating these programs. The desired product is a recreation and cul- 
tural program that is comprehensive, balanced, adequate, and appropriate 
to the needs of the Model City area. To accomplish this requires the 
bringing together of all available resources--public and private--through 
a structure vhich maximizes community direction of the entire program. 


The program strategy is threefold: 


1. the rehabilitation of existing facilities, the development of new 
facilities, and the provision of an adequate maintenance program. 
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2. the establishment of an organization for planning, coordinating, 
and assisting recreation and cultural programs in the area, and for 
ensuring community participation in the planning and administering 
of these programs. 


3. the establishment of a high-quality recreation and cultural program 
aimed at all segments of the community. 


The program has two major elements: i 
1. .a& Master Plan for Recreation Facilities — 
2. a Recreation Program within the Community Development Corporation 


Master Plan for Recreation Facilities | 
As part of the Model City Program, an overall plan for recreation is 
being developed. It includes the following: 


1. Rehabilitation of 10 existing parks and playgrounds. Five of the 
; parks and playgrounds in the Model City area are scheduled to receive 
funds for rehabilitation under the 1968 and 1969 federal Urban | 
Beautification Program. In almost every case, however, the funds , 
allocated are totally inadequate to develop the facility properly. The 
remaining five additional facilities are not scheduled to receive 
federal urban beautification funds. 


Additional funds totalling 2.3 million dollars are required to upgrade 
the areas to an adequate level. These funds will be sought under the 
Neighborhood Development Program or under a separate Urban Beautification 
application for the Model City area. The facilities and the amounts 
required for rehabilitation are as follows: 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWNERSHTP 


MODEL CITY RECREATION 


EXPENDITURES RECOMMENDED FOR EXISTING PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


FACILITY 

Cedar Square 

Highland Park 
Brookside-Cornwall Plgnd. 
Ceylon Street Playground 
Connolly Playground 
Eustis Playground 

Hannon pieround 

Howes Park 

Orchard Park 


Winthrop Playground 


Estimates based on square foot costs for varying types of 
rehabilitation ($1.00/sa. tiestion ren 


ESTIMATED COST 
REQUIRED 


 $ 26,0008 


160,000 
200, 000 
600, 000 
555,000 
330,000 
260,000 
82,000 


100,000 


235,000 


$2,548,000 


RECREATION 


AUTHORIZED 
UB _ FUNDS 


$ 15,000 


100,000 


abilitation to 


$3.50/sq. ft. for redevelopment for intensive use). 


DEFECIT 
$ 11,000 
60,000 
200,000 
600,000 
555,000 | 
330,000 
220,000 
17,000 


60,000 


235,000 


$2, 318, 000 
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2. Rehabilitation of 10 existing tot lots. 


ae 


The few tot lots built by the Boston Redevelo 
for Boston Community Development in recent ve 

‘ €Lopr ars have not been mai j 
and are in need of rehabilitation. This he replacement or crus 
ment in some cases, additional equip: 


nent in others, and installation 
of soft-surfaced material in all. Some of these tot lots are temporary, 


so it is assumed that new equipment will be moved to new sites 
eventually. At a cost of approximately $4,000 per tot lot, the total i 
cost for this project will be about $40,000. This activity will be 
funded by Model City supplemental grant funds. 


pment Authority and Action 


Development of new tot lots and vest pocket parks. 


Since a tot. lot or vest pocket park is able to serve an area with a 
radins of approximately one block, a total of about 20 new tot lots 
and vest pocket parks are needed in the area. Many of these could be 
developed on tax foreclosed vacant land. The specific sites will be 
chosen during more detailed planning with the various neighborhoods 
involved. 


It is estimated that the cost of developing these facilities will 
range between $15,000 and $25,000. Because of the urgency for action, 
the first four should be developed with Model City funds, and the 
rest with Urban Beautification or Neighborhood Development Program 
funds. 


Development of new parks and playgrounds. 

At the very minimum, one new neighborhood park or playground between 
1 and 2 acres in size should be developed in the Model City area. 
Detailed planning for this and for other possible facilities will be 
carried out by the recreation planning section of the Community’ 
Development Corporation. 


Development of four Neighborhood Recreation. Centers. . 
Indoor facilities are necded for year-round recreation and cultural 
programs for every age group and for family activities. (Teenage 
activities will be concentrated in special teen centers; however, some 


“provisions will be made to include youth activities in the Neighborhood 


Centers as well.) ‘These Centers may include a lounge, 4 library or 
reading room, game rooms, social hall or auditoriun or gymnasium, ao 
meeting rooms, workshops, offices, and showers. Consideration might 
also be given to provisions of a bowling alley or indoor roller 


' skating rink at each center.+ 


roviding neighborhood centers, rather 


There are several advantages in p 
vate agencies for.indoor 


than relying exclusively on school or pri 


facilities. Private agencies aim their programs at a limited segment 


of the population, and do not always reflect the needs or wishes al 
neighborhood. Schdols are not available for community use Cate ¥ 
women, the very young, or the very old) during school AE ne eve 
after school, these facilities are often reserved. for vse by scnoo 


j j ivities. 
groups engaged in extracurricular activit 
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Development of teenage centers, in each of the 6 sub-areas, for social, 
recreational and educational activities. 


See the section on Youth Programs for a detailed description of these 
centers. 


Rehabilitation of Franklin Park and development of recreation programs 
and facilities within it. 

Detailed planning with Parks and Recreation Department is needed to 
prepare a plan for Franklin Park. Tentative proposals include: 


a) rehabilitation of existing play fields and provision of shower 
. facilities nearby. 


b) establishment of day camp in the "wilderness" area (requiring only 
minimal facilities). 


c) modification of the pond so that it can sustain swans, ducks, 
and fish in the swmer and can be used for skating in the winter. 


d) provision of additional comfort items for visitors, such as rest 
rooms and benches. 


e) development of trails for horseback riding, and expansion of the 
stable concession. 


f) re-routing of traffic on Sundays to allow bicycle races on the 
inner park roadways. 


g) development of drag strip or track, with pits or sheds for 
mechanical work, a first aid station, and a spectator area. 


Under the federal Urban Beautification Program, Franklin Park is 

scheduled to receive $380,000 for rehabilitation. Additional funds - 
will be necessary if the park is to fulfill its potential as a major 
recreational resource. The Neighborhood Development Program might be 
able to assist in providing these funds, as might the Bureau of Outdoor 


Recreation. 


Work with local community cultural groups, such as the Roxbury Artists 
Association, the Boston Negro Repertory Theatre, the Elma Lewis School 
of Fine Arts, and others, in the development of major cultural 


facilities within a new Community Center. 


It is proposed that a multi-purpose Community Center be’ established 
for the Model City area in which there would be galleries, workshops , 
studios, and a theatre for use by local groups. This facility would 


1 


ment consultants, 


The future of Franklin. Park Zoo, now owned and operated by the Metropolitan 
District Commission, is presently under study by architectural and manage- 
and ty a special legislative commission. A menber of 


the Model Neighborhood Board is working with this commission. — 
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cost several million dollars, which could be raised both b i 
and: private effort. : o y public 


Recreation Program of the Community Development Corporation 


An analysis of the recreation activities of local community groups, 

private agencies, and the Boston Parks and Recreation Department has 
demonstrated that each of these organizations addresses itself to certain 
selective aspects of recreation. No group looks at leisure-time activities | 
in a comprehensive manner that takes into account all age and civic groups, 
all neighborhoods, facilities, maintenance, program supervision, cultural. 
activities, and the like. A Recreation Division of the Community Develop- 
ment Corporation is proposed as a means of providing a comprehensive overview 
and a planning and operational mechanism for the area. 


The functions of the Recreation Division would be as follows: 


1. Administration of a Leadership Program for playgrounds and other recrea- 

- tion facilities. . 
Acting as a contractor to the Parks and Recreation Department on a 
demonstration basis, the Community Development Corporation Recreation 
Division would pan and administer a leadership program for outdoor 
recreation facilities in the Model City area. This would include. an 
intensive summer program, as well as year-round supervision for play- 
grounds and tot lots. The Division would also be responsible for 
planning and administering recreation and cultural programs at 
neighborhood recreation centers and perhaps at teen centers. (See 
projects below) 


2. Administration of a maintenance program for outdoor and indoor recreational 

facilities. 

Acting again as contractor to the Parks and Recreation Department, the 
Recreation Division would administer a demonstration maintenance 

program for indoor and outdoor facilities. This will provide an 
opportunity to compare the efficiency of having facilities maintained 

by the Parks and Recreation Department as opposed to using private or 
semi-private groups under contract agreement. 


~ 


3. Provision of technical assistance to existing groups and initiation of 
needed recreation projects. ; 
In effect, the Corporation would develop a series of Model City recreation 
programs under the auspices of local groups. For example, the in- 
adeduacies of recreation facilities and programs for women of all 
ages was continually highlighted in community planning meetings. The 
Recreation Corporation could work with women residents and outside 
organizations, such as Simmons College for Women, the YWCA, and ES shaut 
Boston Girls Club, to develop a major recreation program for Model City 


Women. 
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The Corporation would provide technical assistance to local groups 
in designing the programs, securing permanent sources of funds and 
facilities, and helping to establish an administrative structure and 
staff. 


4h, Channeling of "seed money" to new projects for initial operation and 
' program development. 
For example, in the case of a new women's program, if initial funds 
are not available from the main YWCA or Girls’ Club (as appears to be 
the case), the Recreation Division would provide funds to reervit an 
executive director and core staff who would obtain more permanent 
sources of funding. 


5e On-going planning for a comprehensive Model City recreation program. 

- Planning should be directed towards 1) coordination of programs 
sponsored by local groups and the City, 2) proposals for improvements 
to existing programs and facilities, 34 identification of gaps in 
programs in light of an assessment of resident needs, 4) recommendations 
for new projects, 5) monitoring and evaluation of new programs under- 
taken through the Model City Program. 


A close liaison with neighborhood groups, the Parks and Recreation 
Department, and community agencies active in recreation -is essential. 
This link should be achieved through a technical advisory committee 
to the Recreation Division. 


One key to the success of the Recreation Program is the careful selection 

. of skilled supervisory staff. The program must also be able to tap the 
resources of both public and private agencies and must achieve a proper 
blend of community control and technical expertise. To this end, a 
professional staff must be assembled under the direction of an executive 
director responsible to the Model Neighborhood Board. 


In addition, a technical advisory committee would be set up to work directly 
with the staff of the Recreation Division. The committee would be comprised 
of the members of the Recreation Committee of the Model Neighborhood Board, 
the Recreation Chairman from each of the six sub-areas, and representatives 
from local organizations and agencies involved in recreation and culture. 

In addition, representatives from the Parks and Recreation Department and 
other appropriate community organizations should be invited to sit as 
ex-offico members of the committee. The committee will act as a neignbor- 
hood park council" for the Parks and Recreation Department. 


The projects administered or sponsored by the Recreation Division of the 
Community Development Corporation will include: 


1. Recreation Leadership Program 


At each tot lot and playground in the Model City area, adult leadership 
should be provided whenever weather permits use of the facility. 
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Neighborhood mothers should be paid and trained to act as supervisors 
for tot lots from early spring through fall. Two recreation supervisors 
should be assigned to every playground for the entire year, a minimal 
indoor facility for office space should be provided. 7 


2. intensive Summer Leadership Program ~- Children 6-13 


in addition to year-round supervision at neighborhood playgrounds in 

the area, an intensive recreation program should be provided during 

the summer. This should include a staff of six recreation supervisors, 
specialists and recreation aides. The program should consist of organized 
games and sports. Emphasis would also be on other activities such as 

the visual and performing arts. 


' The program should be carefully structured so that children are exposed 
to a wide range of activities. Opportunities for children to pursue a 
particular activity which has caught his interest should be encouraged. 
Innovative techniques and programs are to be stressed and an adequate 
amount of equipment end supplies must be available. 


3. Teen Activities Program 
a. Athletics 


Recreation programs in the area have stressed football, basketball, 
and softball to the exclusion of most other sports. Model City 
residents have complained about this lack of diversity, and have 
asked for programs in tennis, hockey, soccer, fencing, skiing, 

and track and field. These programs should operate out of 
facilities such as the Ceylon, Eustis and Connolly playgrounds 

and shovld be combined with activities at the various teen centers. 


be Teen Centers 


At six locations in the area, centers should be established for 
teenagers to participate in clubs and social activities. Work- 
shops in drama, dance, auto mechanics, film, and other areas of 
interest will be arranged. A pool room might also be included 


in each center. (See Youth section for details) 


An area-wide teenage center should be established. Here, advanced 
workshops in various visual and performing arts would be organized. 
A focus of activity could be a performing company and its affiliated 
production crews, a weekly newspaper, or the operation of a radio 
station. 
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Activities for Adults 


At each of 1 or 5 neighborhood centers, programs for adults should be 
available. These programs should be of two types: those oriented toward 
adults and thos concerned with family-recreation. Strictly social 
activities such as dancing (including both African and square dancing), 
bowling, checkers and chess, poker, and other card games should be 
provided for relaxation. . Athletics, both organized leagues for 
bowling, basketball, and softball and individual activities such as 
slimnastics, should be conducted. In the education area courses in 
key punching and first aid, etc., could be given. As with other age 
groups, programs offering broad exposure in the various arts should be 
available as well as workshops specializing in a particular area such 
as painting, sculpture, interior design, weaving, rugmaking, stained 
glass making, metal or vood working. Special intersts should also.be 
recognized in organized choral groups, horticulture clubs, hobby clubs, 
etc. 
In addition to programs at neighborhood centers, similar programs could 
be conducted for mothers at neighborhood playgrounds during Spring and 
Fall while the children are attending school. 


Senior Citizens 


An important aspect of recreation concerns programs for senior citizens. 
Organized programs for senior citizens are a necessity since many are 
in retirement. 


In each of the neighborhnool centers, certain rooms should be set aside 
for senior citizens. Senior citizens should also be encouraged to 
participate in adult recreation programs in order to obtain a broader 
range of activities and to expand their social contacts to other age 
groups. The elderly might also be involved in providing supervision 
for pre-school children in day-care units of the neighborhood centers. 
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FACILITIES - ; 
Rehabilitation of existing facilities - additional $2.3 mi 1}4on: 
have hott’ of new park/playground -5 million 
Development of new tot ect pocket parks «4. million 


Development of four neighborhood centers 


(1.3 million each) 5-2 million 
Rehabilitation of Franklin Park (beyond UB) 1.0 million* - 
Development of Community Center 2.5 million 


$11.9 million 


——— nnn 


* Franklin Park is scheduled to receive $280,000 of UB funds 
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FIRST YEAR ACTION PROGRAM 


First year activities are aimed at highest priority? groups of teens and 


children 6-13, and are intended to bring together, where possible, programs 
for rehabilitation and maintenance of facilities with leadership programs. 
First year projects are as follows: 


Facilities 
1. Rehabilitation (or partial rehabilitation) of four playgrounds, two 


2. 


parks and ten tot lots. 


Four facilities, (Highland Park, Howes Park, Hannon Playground and 
Orchard Park Playground) are scheduled to receive approximately 
$150,000 in Urban Beautification funds under the 1968 application. | 
Although these proposals were made prior to Model City Planning period, 
and the allocations are inadequate, residents of the Model Neighbor- 
hood should have a voice in determining how the money will be spent. 
Several meetings and discussions have already taken place between 
sub-area residents, the Recreation Committee and the Parks and 
Recreation Department on this subject. 


In addition, it is proposed that two playgrounds (Brookside-Cornwall 
and Winthrop), which are virtually unusable because of badly cracked 
pavement, receive a new asphalt surfacing, basketball backstops, 
painted diagrams for bicycle tracks and games, and adequate portable 
equipment until funds can be secured for complete rehabilitation. 
With good leadership, these playgrounds will be intensively used as 
both are in locations where playgrounds are badly needed. 


Cost to the Model City program for surfacing and temporary equipment 
is estimated at $20,000 for the two playgrounds. 


Most of the existing tot lots were not built to be permanent and have 
not been maintained in any systematic way. Therefore, it is recommended 
that 10 tot lots be rehabilitated so that each has a play surface 
(preferably tan bark or sand) and adequate equipment. This could be 
done as part of & summer work program for youth in the summer of 1969. 
Te rehabilitated tot lots will then be regularly maintained. ‘The 

cost of the improvement will be $4,000 per tot lot, or a total of 

$4.0, 000. 


Development of four new tot lots 


As a first phase of a tot Lot development program, four new tot lots 
will be built during the first year. Final site selection and design 
will be determined by the Model City community. Construction of these 


ae 


ah 


Priority is based on community sentiment and on research analysis done 
in other communities of similar make up. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND HOMEOWNERSHIP RECREATION 


facilities might also be carried out under a summer work program 
administered by the Community Development Corporation. The facilities 
will serve as models for future tot lots, and should, therefore, be 
examples of the best ideas in playground design for young children. 


The cost will be $20,000 for each tot lot, or a total of $80,000. 
3. Development of at least two teen centers 


An extended description of this proposal is contained in the Youth 
Program section of this application. 


Maintenance 


4, Establishment of a maintenance program for parks, playgrounds and 
tot lots. 


At each facility which is to be constructed or rehabilitateat in the 
first year, adequate maintenance procedures will be established. | 


During the summer, when use of the facilities will be most intensive, 
the following programs will be set up: One maintenance man at each of 
2 parks and at each of 4 playgrounds. One gardner for these facilities 
and 3 crews of 2 people each for the 14 tot lots. During the rest 
of the year, the following pattern should be established: One 
maintenance man at each of 2 parks, 2 maintenance men at h playgrounds 
and 2 crews of 2 people for 14 tot lots and one gardner for all the 
facilities. 

Total cost $34,000 


The Recreation Division would act as contractor for routine maintenance 
only and, therefore, would be responsible for regular cleaning, mowing, 
gardening, and repairs. Major repairs and replacements to the parks 

and playgrounds would be the responsibility of the Parks and Recreation 
Department. 


Programs: 


5. Develop and administer a playground leadership program for children 
‘between the ages of 6-13 at 8 playerounds. 
During the summer, an intensive and carefully structured program — 
offering a day-camp-kind of experience to neighborhood children will 
be initiated. Special trips will be an important part of this program. 


1 Highland Park, Howes Park, Orchard Park Playground, Hannon Playground 
and 14 tot lots. 
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The summer staffing pattern will be as follows: 


Six recreation personnel assigned to each playground. (two supervisors, 
two recreation leaders and two assistant recreation leaders.) In 
addition, six specialists in sports, nature, visual arts and performing 
arts should serve these playgrounds, 


Although the major part of the program should be during the day, play- 
ground supervision should continue mtil at least 8 at night. Provision 
for year-round supervision should also be made at the playgrounds. Using 
a@ reduced staff and a somewhat less formal program the staffing pattern 
should be: two recreation supervisiors assigned to each playground. 

(the playground should be supervised 7 days a week until 8 at night ) 


The cost of this program would be: 


staff, summer — $ 60,000 


staff, September-December L 32 , 000 
equipment and overhead me .0,000 
Total $ 107,000 


6. Administer an activities program for teens at three playgrounds. (See 


Youth Section for teen centers 


Clinics and leagues in basketball, softball and football, plus new 
activities such as soccer, field hockey, track events and tennis, 

should be provided at Ceylon Street, Connolly and Eustis Playgrounds, 

The programs should operate in the evening (to 10 p.m.) as well as ; 
during the afternoon so that young men who work part-time can participate. 


The summer staffing pattern should be: one man assigned to each of the 
three playgrounds, plus three additional specialists (perhaps, well-known 
professionals to help with "clinics") to rotate between the facilities. 


Year-round, there should be one man assigned to each playground. 


Cost of the program: 


stafr eS), OOO 
1,000 


equipment 
Total $15,000 


1 The leadership program would not begin until June, the first year, so 
"Year-round" implies only September-December,. 


2 Includes cost of trailers for storage, and a bus - first year only. 
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Description of 10 Iecal Facilities With Reconmendations for Rehabilitation 


A. 


Provide supervision for 14 tot lots 


A neighborhood mother should be assigned to each tot lot for supervision 
through mid-October. 


Total cost ; $18,000 


Help establish a specialized program for women and girls 


A group of local residents are very anxious to establish programs and 

a facility for women and girls. There is some possibility that they can 
take possession of the old Boys' Club building. Seed money for a core 
staff and for initial operating expenses are needed badly. It is 
recommended that a grant of $20,000 be given this group to help establish 
their program. Technical assistance can be provided through the 
Recreation Division of the CDC. 


Help establish a Health Club for Young Men 


Community sentiment has also been expressed for a health club providing 
facilities for sports and physical fitness programs, steam baths, etc. 


Assistance in getting such a club started would be a boost to the morale 
as well as the well-being of Model Neighborhood youth. A grant of $15,000 
is recommended. 


Parks 


Cedar Savare .60 acres 
Cedar Square and logan Street 


Cedar Square is a relatively small sloping area, with rock out-croppings 
providing visual interest and a low-attractive stone wall bordering the 
site. This area serves as a visual relief rather than as an actual sitting 
area since no benches are provided. Cracked pavement, worn grass, and 
unkempt plants attest to a lack of basic maintenance. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: more landscaping, rehabilitation of existing features 
(resodding, if needed, repair of pavement and -stone wall, where necessary ) 


and provision of benches for sitting. (estimated cost - $26,000) 
Highland Park -- Known as "Fort Hill" 3.6 acres 
Beech Glen Street and Fort Avenue ; 


Located on a rise having a panormaic view of Boston, Highland Park is the 
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site of a revolutionary fort which played a part in the Seige of Boston 
(1775-76). A Victorian standpipe stands on a concrete platform marking 
the original fort, and serves as an important landmark and architectural 
monument. Both the concrete platform and the standpipe are now in 

poor condition, the concrete cracked and uneven, the tower in need of 
painting and repair. Original iron decoration and commemorative markers 
have been removed. Benches are in generally poor condition. 


Young children comprise a slightly lower percentage of the population 
in the Highland Park neighborhood than in the other parts of the Model 
Cities area, There are about 200 pre-school and 5-600 elementary aged 
children living within 1/4 mile of the park. There are also about 

900 elderly persons living in the area - an age group which might well 
be served by the park. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: Highland Park is one of the few sites in Boston with 

a@ combination of visual, historical, architectural and recreational 
values. It is recommended that the historical and architectural features 
be preserved and enhanced through repair to the standpipe and repair or 
replacement of pavement delineating the fort. Some re-landscaping should 
be carried out, with the provision of additional trees and shrubs. 
Recreational use of the park should also be encouraged through the 
provision of adequate sitting and gathering areas. (estimated cost 


$160,000) 
B Playgrounds 


Brookside - Cornwall 1.32 acres 
Brookside Avenue and Cornwall Street 


The Brookside-Cornwall play area is an asphalt rectangle of 1.32 acres 
. located east of Franklin Park in Jamaica Plain. A flat area, covered 
‘except for the periphery by badly cracked pavement, this site is the 
epitome of unimaginative play areas. A bent slide and rustly climbing 
bars are located in one corner next to an open shelter for swings. Litter, 
junk, and especially broken glass are presmt. The chain link fence which 
encloses the site is also rusty and bent. 


The surrounding land use is a mixture of industrial and residential use 
with a fairly low density. The railroad barrier and the existence of 
the Johnson Playground to the west, limits the service area of 
Brookside-Cornwall to the portion of Jamaica Plain which is east of the 
railroad. There are approximately 300 pre-school ages and 400 elementary 
school ages within a 1/4 mile radius of the site. An estimated 100 teen- 


agers also live in this area. 
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RECOMMENDATION: Brookside-Cornwall should be redesigned and developed as a 
neighborhood park-playground. Facilities for the very young, and benches and 
tables in passive area for the elderly should be provided. Facilities which 
would encourage family activities should also be featured. Consideration should 
be given to the construction of a softball field (estimated cost $200,000) 


Until this playground can receive funds for redesign and development, it is 
proposed that Brookside-Cornwall become a site for a portable playground. 
This would entail a new temporary asphalt surface, basketball backboards, and 
@ variety of non-permanent equipment such a volleyball and badminton nets 
with stands, etc. Dodgeball, hop scotch, suffleboard, and other games would 
be painted on the asphalt surface. A large variety of small equipment-- 
basketballs, volleyballs, baseballs, bats, shuttlecocks, rackets, checkers, 
parcheesi--would be provided in quantity. The emphasis in a portable 
playground is on maximum leadership, sports activities, and organized games. 
Some provision must be made for storage of equipment and supplies overnight. 
This could be accomplished by use of vandal-proof trailers. (asphalt - $9,600, 
equipment 


Ceylon | 4.03 acres 
Ceylon and Intervale Streets 


This four acres playground is built on various levels, a fact which adds 

to the visual appeal of the site. Although the billboards which border two 
sides of the equipment area are unsightly, they provide the only source of 
shade in the playground. The play equipment (a slide, climbing bars, and 

a four-seat swing set) is in good repair and has been painted recently. The 
basketball court is fairly new and as such is also in good condition. Routine 
maintenance appears to be adequate probably because this is one of the few 
facilities in Model Cities area with a permanent supervisor. According to this 
supervisor, the facility is heavily used. Within a 1/4 mile of Ceylon, there 
are an estimated 1,100 pre-school shildren, 1,000 elementary school children, 
and 300 teenagers. Within the quarter mile partially served ring beyond the 
innermost circle, there are an estimated additional 4,000 children under 17. 
Moreover, those children between 6 and 13 comprise a fairly large percentage 
of the population. ; 


RECOMMENDATIONS: Consideration should be given toa possible realignment of 
the baseball diamond in order to provide more usable space. A path should be 
constructed which connects the half basketball court and the field house- 
equipment area. Landscaping, especially shade trees, and benches are also 
needed. Consideration should also be given to acquisition of the vacant lot 
at the corner of Magnolia and Intervale. In view of the large number of 
children in the vicinity, this parcel could be utilized as an extension 

of the playground. (estimated cost $500 , 000 ) 
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J. J. Connolly 5.10 acres 
Ritchie and Marcella Streets 


One of Boston's larger playgrounds, J. J. Connolly has both baseball and little 

league fields, a fairly large grandstand, basketball court, tennis court, and 

a tot lot area. Play equipment is of the conventional metal type, brightly 

painted, In general, the playground is adequate in size but not particularly 
well laid out, and rather dull. 


Both the service area of the playground and the site itself are in the 
process of change. New housing to the south has increased the number of 
children to be served. At the same time, the proposed extension of the 
Washington Park Boulevard would take part of the northern portion of the 
playground -- where tot lot and courts are located, 


RECOMMENDATIONS: The playground should eventually be redesigned to make 
better use of land after the site has been altered. Better provision should 
be made for elementary school age children and pre-school children. Tree. 
planting and iandscpaing are also necessary torelieve the barren, shadeless 
‘character of the site. (estimated cost $555,000) 


Eustis 7.60 acres 
Norfolk Avenue and Proctor Street 


This is a rather large playground located on the periphery of the Roxbury- 

- North Dorchester planning area. There are two distinct portions of this 
facility -- a sports area and a tot lot. The ball field is quite large, 
consisting of three diamonds and a large expanse of concrete bleachers. The ’ 
grass on the field is somewhat worn and some litter and junk is evident, 
especially in the bleachers. A basketball court is also provided. 


The recently painted equipment in the tot area consists of two slides, two 
‘climbers, an open shelter, some play sculoture, and swings. A high chain 
link fence surrounds the facility and separates the tot area from the ball 
bield. 


The surrounding land uses are industrial as well as residential. There | 
are approximately 300 small children within a quarter mile of the tot lot. 
Within this same service area, there are roughly 100 in each of the groups 
7-13, l-17, and 18-24. Beyond the 1/4 mile radius there are another 1600 
people between ages 7 and 24 but almost all of these are within the service 
areas of other facilities. Thirty-nine percent of the population within 
the service area is under 15 years old. The field gets substantial use by 


leagues and local groups. 


_ RECOMMENDATIONS: The field house should be rehabilitated end night lighting 
provided for softball and football activities (estimated cost $330,000) 
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Hannon 1.69 acres 
Dudley and Folsom Streets ; 


Hannon Playground is a dull, uninteresting facility located on the corner 

of Dudley and Folsom Streets. A dirt-cinder mixture and worn grass cover the 
ground. The fence surrounding the playground and the backstop are dilapidated 
andimsty. Three pieces of equipment are provided -- a climber, a swing set 
with three seats and a slide. 


Within a quarter mile radius, there are approximately 700 pre-school children, 
800 elementary school age children and 400 teenagers, 200 of whom are also close 
to other playgrounds. An estimated 600 elderly also reside in this area. 

The proportion of the total population which is under 17 is relatively . 

high for the city which indicates that there are sufficient children in 

the area to support a playground. The Denison House Neighborhood Center is 
adjacent to the facility. The surrounding area is generally residential 
although many of the houses are abandoned and some have been demolished. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: There is such a variety of age groups, there are 

different kinds of pressures on the kind of facility provided. The preliminary 
step is to determine whether a bail field is necessary and if so how large it 
should be. The amount and placement of playground equipment is contingent upon 
the deicision concerning the ball field. In any event, landscaping whenever 
possible is recommended as there is none at present (estimated costs $260,000). 


Howes Park -- Known as "Scobie Park" 1.88 acres 
Winthrop and Fairland Streets 


Tais pleasant park situated in the middle of a residential neighborhood, : 
benefits from its interesting topography. Some fine trees are located on 

the slope and around the edge of the park - providing shade. Most of the ; 
surface of the park is grass. The principal weakness of the park is its lack 

of equipment, park furniture, etc., necessary to make the park usable. A 

few pieces of conventional metal play equipment are scattered about in such a 
way that they interfere with informal softball games which develop. An open 
shelter, designed to support swings, houses neither swings nor benches, 


The area which Howes Park serves has a fairly high percentage of young 
children. Approximately 500 pre~school and 1,000 elementary school age 
children live within 1/4 mile of the park. About 300 teen agers live in the 
vicinity of the park, but 2/3 of these are within 1/4 -1/2 mile of either 
Eustis or Orchard Park playgrounds. ; 


RECOMMENDATIONS: Howes Park should be rehabilitated to provide for more 
intensive use by various groups in the neighborhood. Additional seating should 
be installed and provided with tables and other appropriate facilities for 
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quiet games and crafts. A good play area for young children should also be 
developed. If no other space is available, a portion of Howes Park should be 
made available for informal softball. However, it is important that the 
natural topography and character of the park should be retained. Some 
additional landscaping would be desirable. Consideration should also be 
given to acquisition of the vacant lot across the street (estimated cost 
$82,000). : 


Orchard Park 2,40 acres 
Orchard and Ambrose Streets 


The main portion of Orchard Park Playground, situated in the middle of the 
Orchard Park housing project, is devoted to a turf ballfield. Poorly 
maintained, the field is generally unkempt and unmarked, and the benches are 
broken. The playground also has a large basketball court and a handball 
court which is unused because of a lack of equipment. A wading pool 

with broken plumbing stands empty of water and filled with trash. Play 
equipment is located in several areas. Glass and litter are everywhere. 

A fIat and almost treeless area is enclosed by multiple chain link fences. 


The playground serves principally the occupants of the 760-odd housing 
project. A relatively high percentage of the project's population are children 
and teenagers, numbering about 1,500. Tae playground also serves the school 
across the street. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: In general, the playground is in need of restoration rather 
than re-design. ‘The ballfield needs rehabilitation and the pool should be 

' put back in working order. A tree-planting program should be carried out 

to provide more shade, and benches should be added. One area which 

might receive special treatment is the hard surfaced area outside the 

wading pool. Consideration should be given to re-surfacing and landscaping 
‘that portion of the playground for use by mothers with young children, tots, 
and perhaps older persons. Trees and shrubs there would relieve the barren 
appearance of the playground. (estimated cost $100,000 ) 


Winthrop Playground - 1,54 acres 
Dacia and Danube Streets 


Te Winthrov Playground, which serves as a school playground for the 
Winthrop elementary school, has two levels. . Tne level closest to the 
school is hard surfaced, with a few pieces of conventional metal play equip- 
ment. An open shelver covers part of this area, and a brick field house, 
now closed, is also located here. The largest part of the playground 

4s located a few feet higher than the rest and is a flat area covered with 
a very badly cracked asphalt surface. A backstop placed in one corner 
suggests that the area is to be used as a softball diamond. 
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The area around Winthrop Playground has a somewhat higher population density 
than other parts of the Model Cities Area (71-90 persons per acre). ‘The 
neighborhood has a relatively high percentage of elementary and teen age 


children. 


Approximately 1,200 children of these groups live within 1/4 


mile of the playground, and almost another 1,000 pre-school children live 


in the same area. 


the area, elderly persons number about 800. 


"RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Although a low percentage of the total population of 


The high numbers of children in the neighborhood, and the 


utilization of the playground by the school indicates that Winthrop should 
be re-designed and re-built to accommodate high intensity use by children. 
This should include an adequate tot lot, an area for hard surface games, 


court games and softball. 


If the school is abandoned as proposed by the 


General Neighborhood RenewalPlan, that site should be landscaped and 
developed for recreational use by other age groups. Included here might 
be sitting areas and facilities for table and other quiet games. (estimated 


cost $235,000) 


Until this playground receives funds for rehabilitation, it should be the - 


site of an interim portable playground. 


Cornwall playground for portable playgrounds) 


C. 


Sub 


Tot Lots 


Location: 
Surface: 


Location: 
Comments: 


Location: 
Surface: 


Equipment: 


Comments: 


Sub Area 3 


4, 


Location: 
Surface: 
Equipment: 


Comments: 


Area 2 (including Campus High Site) 


Lambert Street (near Dudley) 
Incomplete Tot Lot 


Hawthorne Street, Thornton Street 
Incomplete ; 


Vernon-Cabot ABCD 
Dirt 

Fire Engine, Boat 
Rubbish, disrepair 


Forest Street, Mt. Pleasant 


Avenue ABCD 

Littered, dangerous broken 
glass 

Some broken beyond repair; old 
boat 


Mound of dirt through middle 


(See description under Brookside- 


Proposed 


Improvement Cost 


Surface $4,000 
Equipment 


Surface 4,000 
Equipment 


New equipment }. ,000 
Surface 

(to be relocated 

later) 


Equipment 
Surface 4,000 
Repair 
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Sub 


Location: 
Surface: 


Equipment: 


Comments: 
Area at 


Location: 
Surface: 


Equipment: 


Location: 


Surface: 


Equipment 


Comments: 
Location: 


Surface: 
Equipment: 


Comments: 


10. 


Location: 
Surface: 
Equipment: 


Comments: 
Location: 
Surface: 


Equipment: 


Comments: 


Copeland Street 
Grass 

Needs repainting; fences in 
disrepair 

Large fences in area 


ABCD 


Holborn Street, Glenburne 
Dirt and sand 
Wide variety; rusty 


Intervale Street, Fernboro 
street 

sand, bituminous gravel 
Variety 

Rubbish, disrepair 


Ellington Street, Erie Street ° 
ABCD 

Sand 

Swingless Swingset; variety but 
rusty and in disrepair 
Adjacent basketball court 


Howard Avenue, Woodcliff Street 
Dirt 

Broken swings, concrete barrel, 
slides 

Littered 


Savin Street 

Rocks, grass 

Broken swing set and broken 
jungle gym 

Rubbish; old mattress 


ABCD 


Equipment 


Repair 


Some new 
equipment 


Surface 
Repair 


Some new 
Equipment 
Repair 


Surface 
Some new 
equipment 


New equipment 


4,000 


4,000 


4,000 
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J. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT . 


THE PROBLEM 


Many factors revealed in our analysis of the Model City area stress the need 
for the Model City program. The expressed attitudes of residents and commun- 
ity leaders, the surveys conducted during the planning period, and the 
analysis of existing sources of data validate the need. However, more 
refined and better documented measures of the need and the nature 6f the 


_ problems are stillto be obtained, for the purposes of operational planning. 


Data Analysis Completed in the Initial Planning Period 


During the initial Model City planning period, five major tasks in the area 
of program development and evaluation have been accomplished: 


1. & series of Exterior Field Surveys and corresponding map and key punching 
work have been conducted by hired community residents; 


2. a draft of a household questionnaire has. been prepared and preliminary 


- _ 


random five-minute street interviews have been conducted by hired 
community residents; 


3. a comprehensive survey of the existing data sources relevant to Model 


City planning has been conducted; 


4. an Urban Information System design project has been initiated with the 


assistance of the MIT Urban Systems Laboratory; 
5. a special real estate Market Analysis sample study has been initiated. 
The status of these surveys and studies is described below. 


1. The Exterior Field Surveys 


At the outset of the planning period, it was clear that data describing the ~ 
land use, occupancy and condition of the Model City area was incomplete 

as well as out of date. Data from the Roxbury and Jamaica Plain GNRP's was 
approximately four years old, and no comparable data existed for the 
Dorchester area of Model Cities. The extraordinarily rapid physical changes 
that have been occuring in these neighborhoods,such as population losses, 
the abandonment of housing and stores, demolition, fire damage, and the 
rapid deterioration of property, necessitated a complete re-survey. A 
format (tally sheet) was designed on which teams of two community surveyors 
recorded land use, building condition, structural type, occupancy and other 
relevant information for each and every parc¢l,based on a block~by~-block 
exterior reconnaissance. This data was then mapped and also keypunched onto 
IBM cards. The computer at the Urban Systems Laboratory at MIT has been 
made available to us, for the purpose of storing and analyzing this data. 


Programs to be developed will allow us to correlate by parcel address, square 
footage, assessment, sales, ownership and other data, as it is available, 


- It should be emphasized that the system used to do the exterior field survey 
and store the data has been more time consuming than most. However, the 
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future advantages of this system seem to be well worth the effort. in 
addition, this process enabled twelve community residents to learn key 


‘punching, mapping and survey skills, through part-time survey work. 


A second major field survey was also initiated. This is a street sufficiency 
survey to record street conditions, traffic patterns, and the existence 

or absence of street signs. This survey will enable us to project a re- 
paving and resurfacing plan for the area as well as make recommendations 
regarding sidewalks, street signs and stop lights. 


In-Fill Surveys (Tax Foreclosed and Tax Title Properties) 


The city-wide In-Fill Housing program required the BRA and Model City staff 
to survey all city tax foreclosed and tax title property in the Model City 


_ area, Field notes have been carefully documented for every tax 


la 


foreclosed and tax title property and the information has been transferred onto 
reproducible maps. This information is extremely valuable,for it shows 
city-owned properties, that can be put into immediate better use,and tax- 
delinquent properties (Tax title over two years), which the city can 

initiate proceedings against and lead into improved use. 


Vacant Building Map 


Maps have been prepared showing every vacant building in the Model City 


area. These maps, together with all the survey information, provide 
basic information for community planning, 


2. Model City Questionnaires 


It was our intention that during the planning period a so-called comprehensive 
"user study" (household questionnaire) would be conducted which could provide 
up-to-date demographic and attitudinal data for all components of the Model 
City program. However, in working with professional consultants and the Model 
City Board, it became clear that there existed insufficient time and resources 


to conduct a statistically valid questionnaire which would cover all the 


information wanted by the staff planners and the Board. Even more problematic 


. : ° par . . 
was the community's sensitivity and resentment against being studied to_ 


Oo. “no St 
death by outsiders, © 


As a temporary alternative, it was decided that the community surveyors should 
prepare a one-page, five-minute questionnaire for street interviews. These 
interviews gave the Model City Agency and Board a quick reading of some 
community attitudes and gave the surveyors some test interview experience. 


3. Problem and Demographic Analysis Using Secondary Sources of Data 


The difficulties in undertaking an interview program to obtain comprehensive 
planning data have been discussed above. It was decided that the first 
step which should be taken was a review of all existing sources of data 


relevant to Model City planning. A report on this subject was prepared by 
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The MIT Urban Systems Laboratory. 


In examing alternative sources of data, we found thirty censuses, inter- 


views, and studies which contain information on the Model City population. 


Some of the sources are extremely detailed studies with a few based on }3- 
hour interviews of neighborhood residents. On the other hand, most of the 
studies treat a specially defined segment of the Model City area; and there- 
fore, have limited applicability to the entire community. Although some data 
can be abstracted from these secondary sources, it seems clear that a 
detailed demographic survey of the Model City area should be made. In 
addition, attitudinal information on such topics as the perceived need for 
day care centers and the type of arrangement which residents would favor is 
desirable. Hence, our next steps will involve drawing up a final, compre- 
hensive list of data needs and arranging for a survey to be carried out. 


hk, An Urban Information System 


As described in other parts of this application, during. the initial planning 
period with the help of the MIT Urban System Laboratory, we have been 
establishing a computerized urban information system. As part of this effort, 
community surveyors were trained in keypunching and the initial painstaking 


job of punching original data onto the IBM system was begun. Only in those 


instances were data is already in machine readable form can it be transferred 
mechanically. 


It has been planned to place a console at the Model City office so that 
data processing could be done at Model Cities using a time-sharing computer 


_. system. (The phone strike has delayed this installation). The staff in 


the Urban System Iaboratory at MIT has offered to work with the Boston 
Model. City program, during its first year of implementation, in developing 
and testing an urban information system. 


This system should be able to supply information for all facets of the Model 
City program. Health data, data useful for code enforcement, for a re- 


assessment program, for questionnaire analysis and for general planning 


analysis and operational uses will be stored. 


_ 


5. Detailed Real. Estate Marketability Study 
The initial planning period has been primarily devoted to basic data assembly. 
The field surveys have produced a set of basic physical data for the Model 
City area. Further data is peing obtained from the Ass ssor's Department 
and the Tax Appraisers Weekly for a series of random sample blocks which 
will show property values, assessments, ownership patterns, mortgage 
patterns, participating lending institutions, trends in real estate, etc. 
Past interviews and studies are also being examined to abstract up-to-date ° 
income, room size, rental and other relevant data. 


However, a detailed study of the economic and financial feasibility of 
residential rehabilitation and new construction 1s needed. Such a 
study would investigate several topics: housing conditions and the costs 
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et 


of rehabilitating property to various predetermined levels, the economic 
capacity of households and their willingness to meet certain levels of 
expenditure for housing or rent, the local construction labor market, and 
other topics which can be used to refine the initial projections and pro- 
posals contained in this application. 


As has been indicated in this section, adequate data for comprehensive 
planning and program evaluation is still lacking. Thus, the following 
section contains a detailed, budgeted plan for establishing an Information 
system. 


THE PROPOSAL 


The task of providing data for comprehensive Model City planning and eval- 
vation will be approached in our program through the establishment of an 
urban information system. Although this approach is relatively expensive 
and time-consuming in the short run, it has several advantages in the long 
run. First of all, it centralizes and integrates all data processing 
activities. All data relevant to overall Model City planning and 
evaluation and specific program planning and evaluation will be contained = 
in this system. The data which is then collected will be stored in a 
computer. MIT is currently engaged in the development of an urban informa- 
tion system and has indicated ea willingness to share its facilities and 
staff with us. (See attached paper written by Steve Lipner at MIT on 
designing an information system for the Model City program.) Tne use of 
computers to store information will mean that data can be broken down, 

_ aggregated, and correlated in many ways for thorough analyses. A second 
advantage of the urban information system will be that duplication of 
survey effort can be avoided. Yet, at the same time, all programs should 
have a wider range of data to bring to bear on their planning and evaluation 
tasks. Thirdly, once the initial information system has been built, up- 
dating will be simpler and less costly; and new data can be analyzed and 
compared with old statistics faster than present methods allow. More- 
over, we plan to profit as much as possible from data collecting and 
survey information activities going on in other departments and agencies. 
For example, an arrangement might be made with the State Income Tax 
Department to use income data, which they obtain annually. Such types 

of coordination among city departments could help to make the information 
system both economical and invaluable for planning purposes. lastly, 
urban information systems represent the most: modern approach to the 

task of gathering and analyzing data for vrban planning. Thus, the 
establishment of such a system now would ensure that the Model City 
program is not hindered by outdated, inefficient methods of program 
planning and execution. 


Tae task of setting up an information system can be divided into two 
major phases: (1) the initial phase and (2) the updating phase. 
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(1) The initial phase: The initial phasé is the most critical and 
difficult phase in setting up an urban information system because major 
decisions must be made which will determine the size and degree of refinement 
in the system. ta topics must be chosen and for each topic, the unit 
(e.g. family, individual - male, female, age specific, dwelling unit, 
structure) must be determined in the light of all possible planning and 
evaluation purposes. In our program, we intend to consult every specific 
component program regarding its data needs and to collect such data ina 
manner which will make it compatible with other data in the information 
system, After drawing up a final list of comprehensive data needs, we 
“will hire a professional consultant firm to carry out the community 

survey. A major requirement in choosing this consultant will be that the firm 
employ community residents in their survey work. After the data is collected, 
it will be analysed through the urban information system by the Model City staff. 
Thus, during the first year, it is projected that three staff people 

will be needed in the Model City Administration to handle the information 
system. Their tasks and responsibilities will be: 


(1) consulting all program heads, existing data sources, and persons 
skilled in the technical capabilities of the information system, in order to 
compile a final report on data needs for Model Cities planning and program 
evaluation; 


(2) negotiating with private consultants to carry out a survey based 
on the final report mentioned above; 


(3) monitoring the community survey; 


(4) getting existing data, to the extent possible, into the information 
system, and arranging for other agencies (e.g. Census Department, State Income 
Tax Department) to cooperate in contributing data inputs to the information 
system; 


(5) preparing long and short term reports containing statistical 
analyses for planning and evaluation. 


Money will also be needed during the first year for computer time. The total 
expenses in the area of program development during the first year are summarized 
on the following page. 


(2) Continuous: Once the intial phase is over, continuous updating and 
evaluations will be required. The data bank “of the information system will be 
expanded and further studies, analyses and monitoring will provide the 
necessary inputs for contributing program planning and revision. 


Program Development staff and functions for the Community Development 
Corporation (CDC) will be comparable to that of the Model City Agency (MCA) 
and will likewise require three staff persons. The research and program 
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develop planning done by the CDC and the MCA will relate to their respective 
functional responsibilities. , 


First-Year Budget Requirements: Program Development. 


1. Btaf? 
Position Number Salary Total Amount 
Model City ) Director 1 $12,000 $12,000 
Administration) Administrative 
Aide a 10; 000+ 7 3 10,000: 
) Planning Aide 1 8,000 8,000 
Community ) Director 1 12,000 12,000 
Development ) Administrative 
Corporation  ) Aide ay 10,000 10, 000 
) Planning Aide ef 8,000 8,000 
6 $60, 000 


Consultant Services and Studies 


As part of many of the components of the physical development program, 
consultant services and continuing research will be required. Each study 
will be monitored by the Program Development division and closely coordinated 

* With related project activities. Both services and studies are listed below, 
With a brief description of each: 


5 Housing 


Appraisals, title searches, and related consultant services will be 
needed during the complex task of aquiring, packaging and disposing 

; RE EA Rie lS wie ie 
housing to part of the Owership-Rehabilitation Demonstration Project 


$20 ,000 


Studies to investigate the feasibility of a Credit Risk Insurance 
Program, Default Insurance Program, and.a Homeownership Cooperative 
are needed to develop better mathods of providing housing finance 


for low-income families. 
$20 ,000 


A study to develop improved methods of management and tenant control 
maintenance of rental housing, particularly public housing, will be 


undertaken. 
$15,000 


Property Tax Reassessment Services. . $20 ,000 
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2, Area Planning 


An Economic and Market Analysis Study (EMAS) will be a required part 
of developing economically sound Area Plans. This study will be a 
detailed Real Estate Market Analysis. 


$15; 000 
Graphic Services ae 
$ 5,000 
Rehabilitation Design Brochures 
$ 5,000 


Program Development 


A Model City Questionnaire Survey will be administered by a consultant 
employing 10 to 20 community residents as surveyors, for 2 1/2 to 3 months. 


$25,000 


Computer Time 
$§ 2,000 


Miscelaneous Studies 


$13,000 


TOTAL $140 , O00 
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